A parting gleam in Woolwich Reach. 
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“HE shades of on-coming night, 
stealing out from their dim misty 
horizons over the darkening land, 

bring with them an occult power to fuse 
together the glooms and gleams of twi- 
light, and, in magical transforming phases 
of change, create, out of the obvious and 
the commonplace, a fresh world of visual 
impressions. 

It is then that the obscure, the colossal, 
the mysterious, evolve with a Mephisto- 
phelian subtlety from the grim array of 
the paraphernalia of modern industries 
which in brick and iron crowd the lower 
reaches of the Thames, and a work-a-day 
utilitarian world becomes impressive and 
expressive. 

Night brings to the tidal reaches of the 
Thames not only its subtleties of shade, 
but also power to endow them with a 
language and a meaning. The ceaseless 
friction and murmuring of the river’s 
currents, the lapping of its tides against 
piles and piers of bridges, scarcely heard 
or noticed in the day-time, give out 
mysterious tones and cadences when 
enveloped in the shadows of night ; and 
that which during the day is a highway 
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of commerce, and devoted to its traffic, 
assumes under the stars the qualities of 
a living thing, which, rippling onward, 
coils through the great city on its banks 
with a separate and distinct life of its own. 
And this long winding harbour of a great 
maritime nation is faunted. It is not so 
much that one knows that after nightfall 
a riverside population is still about its 
business in a mysterious way, or that it is 
guiding about on the waters dark blurred 
masses of craft whose movements ap- 
parently are to be secret and silent as 
they float in and out of the waterways, 
or disappear up dark openings between 
silent blank walls,—as that one notices, 
in almost opaque patches of shadow, 
stealthy moving figures of men who watch 
and wait ; who sometimes sit motionless 
with their eyes fixed on the river, or stand 
grouped under a feebly flickering lamp 
over a stairway at the mouth of a tall 
narrow gap, cut out between two dark 
warehouses. 

This haunting of shady corners has 
something akin to the watching for prey 
in animal life; and as one notices these 
things, one gradually becomes aware of 
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a half-eerie sensation that within the 
darkness there are silent multitudes 
creeping, working and watching in all 
the channels that bring food or merchan- 
dise to the city by water. Perhaps it 
was ever so with waterside populations— 
in Carthage, in Venice, in the Nile Valley 
of ancient Egypt, in Constantinople or 
Canton of to-day—there must have been, 
there are, these same silent shifty figures 
always waiting, watching and creeping 
amidst the spicy scents of warehouses 
and the flowing of the tides. 

Within these atmospheric shades stalk 
the ghosts of the past: they haunt the 
shadows of barbican, moat and donjon 
keep of the grey old ‘Tower of London— 
tragic, pathetic ghosts belonging to an age 
long since dead, whose very stones are 
fast disappearing and mouldering into 
dust ; yet the medizval world peeps out 
as one sees the gleam of a bayonet, as a 
sentry paces steadily up and down, when 
the old walls and battlements are touched 
by the cold silvery light of a high moon. 

“Time and tide wait for no man”: the 
centuries have flowed on, so much water 
has flowed under London Bridge. The 
spirit of the Middle Ages still lives in 
Charters, in Institutions, but a new visible 
world has arisen, and makes a new show ; 
though, as at night “all cats are grey,” 
this is then less apparent, and the old 
Norman stronghold seems to have gathered 
back something of its past under the spell 
of night; the shrouded shadowy ware- 
houses surrounding it do not then seem 
so obviously new—they might be other 
towers: there ave other towers whose 
drawbridges rise and fall, but not to admit 
steel-clad men; the spirit of this age is 
enshrined in iron and stone as in the Tower 
Bridge, which lifts its drawbridges over 
the ship-borne fruitage of other lands. 

But it is the spirit of change that haunts 
the Thames mostly at night. 

Mr. Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts 
to the Admiralty, musician and diarist, 
records that occasionally he arose at 4 a.m. 
and proceeded by boat to Deptford — 
a departmental experience which is pro- 
bably denied to modern officials. Mr. 
Pepys went much on the river in boats 
in the seventeenth century ; now he would 
find things much changed could he ‘“re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon.” The 
past and present mingle with the powers 
of earth and air, fire and water—Thames 
mud, hydraulic bridges, iron foundries, 
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and gasworks are associated with sweet 
old-world naines—with “Cherry Garden 
Pier,” with “ Shadwell,” “ Horsley Down,” 
* Millbank.” 

Beyond Greenwich, near Charlton, one 
sees a decayed rope walk—a long narrow 
walled shed with unmistakably o/d tiles, 
and nodding wild-flowers growing out of 
the walls; it is nearly overlooked by a 
great telegraphic cable factory making 
thousands of miles of rope to bind empires 
together. Great ocean liners pass over 
the spot where the Golden Hind anchored 
off Greenwich. Drake has vanished, with 
many other round-faced admirals whose 
portraits hang in the Painted Hall on 
shore. 

As day fades away from the desolate 
marsh-lands and deserted banks of the 
river below the city, the nocturnal voices 
and fascinations begin their incantations 
and sorcery. With the rippling, swirling 
language of the water are mingled the 
voices of the land: distant bells ring out 
like latter-day curfews over the flats, and 
at intervals piping drones sound from the 
syrens on the shipping near and far; and 
borne on the wind there comes in fitful 
swells the deep solemn ground tone of 
the distant city, with the sharp little 
staccato notes floating upon it almost like 
human voices: a beating pulse of dimin- 
ished sound. 

And Woolwich—the grim, the grey, the 
sordid, a hive of workers, where the 
nation hatches its powers of destruction 
and stores the poison of its sting—standing 
up against the after-glow of a red March 
sunset, becomes a phantasy of blue-grey 
webbing spangled with points of light, 
and is reflected quivering beneath in the 
bubbling eddies of the tide, that shine 
with a dull ruby light from the sky. 

The lines of suburban - slate-roofed 
houses, packed together like rows of 
matchboxes vanishing within the dusk, 
might be the serried terraces of a palace 
city, and the roofs of the Royal Military 
Academy its domes. 

The sorcery of twilight as it merges 
the gleams of the water with the sombre 
tones of the land becomes more potent 
beyond the bend of the reach above 
Woolwich. 

Where the rippling reflections of the 
bank edge the shore, and surrounded by 
piles of travelled timbers from the half- 
dismantled hulks of wooden ships whose 
skeleton ribs are faintly visible, a huge 
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black prehistoric monster appears to be 
resting on the Thames mud—a gigantic 
many-limbed horror, slowly lifting up its 
claws to rub them over each other as 
they stand out against the light of depart- 
ing day, and then to plunge them into 


the gloom beneath. ‘This apparition in 
ordinary daylight is merely a conglomera- 
tion of steam cranes on a derrick—and 
even then is not without uncanny sug- 
gestions, as the cranes rise and swing 
backwards and forwards with a curious 
motion, lifting from a fleet of coal barges 
the food that feeds two iron monsters 
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squatting on the earth in the gloom, yet 
holding in them the means of light for 
thousands of homes: huge capsules of gas 
distilled from the accumulated sunlight 
of ages in the form of coal,—and Apollo 
once more, in the garb of modern science, 
brightens the homes of men. 

Fact and fantasy walk hand in hand 
in the Blackwall Tunnel, where modern 
engineering is seen to assume aspects 
akin to the imagery of  Beckford’s 
“Vathek.” High-walled roadways iead 
down to a glow of light apparently coming 
from beneath the earth, and this leads 
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behind them 
nate the scene. 
Softened into the smoke and mist of 
the evening, the great cylinders seem to 
rest on the earth with a sinister brood- 
ing portent. No medieval castle keep 
in its grim oppressive rigidity would 
rouse up more of the inner subtleties 
of imagination; one gathers in a dim 
manner that these are the beginnings of 


the gasometers that domi- 


the forms of objects belonging to distant 
eons ; in a dreary kind of waste land, 
with a few small houses and_ railway 


metals about them, hardly visible in their 
shadow, one looks up to them, and has 
a sense of the restrained force of the con- 
centrated utility held in those iron masses 





down into the Tunnel, which like the 
interior of an immense shining serpent 
penetrates the Thames mud, and whose 
polished white tiles are ringed with 
hundreds of electric lamps which reflect 
en its sinuous length 
reflections. 

One descends into it with curious 
recollections of the “ Hall of Eblis” and 
the “ pre-Adamite Sultans ”—visual im- 
pressions gather in the eyes with mental 
visions of coming ages, when one sees In 
this apparent scene from an old-fashioned 
pantomime an object approaching which 
is nothing more or less than the Deptford 
and Poplar omnibus. 

Standing on a brilliantly lighted bridge 
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Fog and sunset, Westminster. 
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amidst its crowd of hurrying passengers, 
and tracing the lines of glittering lamps 
and the house-roofs bordering the dark 
unstable element that reflects them as 
they vanish into the distance, there come 
out of bygone years memories of night in 
its beautiful, in its dramatic—in its terrible 
aspect, immersed in the misty atmosphere 
of -the ‘Thames valley. There were 
summer moon-risings, when over the 
horizons of the Essex Marshes, like a 
great golden lamp, the full moon rose and 
tinted the soft grey air with amber tones, 
which were reflected in the broad limpid 
stream beneath, and sails of distant 
Rochester barges passed across its disc 
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men moving in procession from the sides 
of ships, carrying bales of fruit, oranges, 
lemons—a dream picture, as each figure 
with its burden passed up a plank to the 
wharf. Once a bale of oranges fell and 
burst, and like a glow of Southern sun- 
shine the ruddy gold floated down into 
the dark waters amid the shadows and 
reflections of the cordage, and of the 
dancing quivering shapes of men. A fog 
muffles up a great riverside warehouse 
on fire, when the sorcery of impalpable 
vapour becomes threatening and tragic, 
and one’s ideas of permanent things 
are reduced to glows of light and 
sinister shadows cast by unseen flames, 
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like slowly moving phantoms ; there were 
nights of high winter moons, when the 
dome of the heavens was an inlay of 
pearl and deep azure studded with silver 
stars—nights of cold calm beauty above 
a sleeping visionary London, or frozen 
nights when miniature icebergs, like glit- 
tering flocks and herds, emerged from a 
silver mist to vanish in a silver mist. 
There were fogs too—Cimmerian dark- 
nesses that stifled the cry of unwary 
benighted river folk as they found a watery 
end; there were fogs that created Rem- 
brandtesque masterpieces of tone amongst 
the huddled wharves and _ warehouses. 
Up shadowy creeks one saw, in mellow 
hazes amongst lighted lamps, shapes of 


through which shouts and cries penetrate 
from invisible beings. It was a strange 
world of shadows and _ reflections, of 
even curious phantasmagoria. 

There were nights of brilliant starred 
heavens, when the glittering firmament 
was reflected in shimmering lines of 
silver, and a long low dark building on 
the bank would gradually begin to glow 
internally as if it were becoming incan- 
descent, and emit spouts of coloured 
vapour with the sounds of clanging metal. 
Then suddenly would come into view a 
crowd of demon figures, dancing about a 
mass of glowing fire, a red-hot shaft which 
dropped into the flowing tide, a long 
quivering bar of crimson that mingled with 
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the reflected silver of the stars; and the 
strange shadowy figures, the glowing bar, 
would pass away into darkness, ‘This 
was a red-hot engine shaft passing from 
furnace to forge on a trolley—but such 
are the sorceries of night on the River. 
When day breaks over this hetero- 
geneous jumble of past and present on 
the banks of the Thames, it reveals the 
beauty, and what is called the ugliness 
of London ; but in its earliest gleams it 
excels the nocturnal powers of deception, 
and gives the final parting stroke to the 
witchery of night. ‘The muddy waters 
of the river become silvery, and the dark 
masses of warehouses and wharves take 
the shapes of strange buildings in a 
strange city as their skylines meet the 
glimmering light, the shipping in confused 
groups loses its utilitarian aspect and 
becomes like argosies from shadowland. 
In the higher reaches between the 
bridges there come in early summer dawns 
moments of supreme beauty: the opal 
tints of the sky reflect into the water as 
floating plains of gleaming grey in infinite 
gradations of tone; the lamps emit a 
golden haze and send in broken lines 
their reflections down into the misty 


reaches ; the growing light touches spire 
and dome above the housetops with 
delicate hues. Just at the verge of day 
one sees a dark shadowy barge emerge 
out of the gloom and float very slowly 
into the stream with dramatic mysterious- 
ness, leaving behind it a curving, undu- 
lating line of silver light on the water 
as it disappears—a visionary barge on a 
visionary river. 

The old familiar objects—the great 
Cathedral dome, Westminster the Venice 
of London, the bridges and steeples— 
become for an instant of the nature of 
the palace of “ Kubla Khan,” ere they 
** fade into the light of Common Day.” If 
brick and stone could have souls, this 
would be their psychological moment, for 
in a little time this beauty is changed, 
this expression has vanished. The silence 
and repose of night are shaken off, and 
the daily roaring tide of London life is 
flowing through all its avenues. 

Over the bridges a human tide is flow- 
ing, which, like the tide below, has come 
by devious ways to pass through this 
great city and reflect its lights—a city 
which is to so many merely a Mirza’s 
bridge spanning the Unknown. 
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| jen the palms lie Rachel and Leah, 
Watching the stream down the runnel leaping 


And the silent birds from the cotton peeping 
And the crawling sail of a Dahabeeah. 
Swathed in a soiled blue galabiyah, 


Prone ’mid his kine in the clover sleeping 


Yakttb dreams to the listless, creeping 
Tuneless drone of the slow sakkiah. 


As a Georgian slave in a Sultan’s bower 

Smiles through the carven mushrabiyah 
Guarding the pearl of his dim serail, 

Faint as the gleam of a moonlit flower, 


The vague white ghost of a Cairene tower 
Watches the plain through a misty veil, 
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THE ANACHRONISM. 


BY H. C. 


“THE Excavator shut his eyes and 
tugged at a tamarisk root. A 
cloud of grey sand fell over him, 

and the dry fibres came away in his hand. 
The Excavator sputtered and rubbed the 
sand out of the corners of his eyes. An 
edge of something was poking out of the 
ground. Very gently the Excavator drew 
forth a round thing, dark brown and 
green—a brass shield eaten by centuries 
of rust. The Excavator whistled and sat 
down in the trench. 

On the long rocks of Bodinnoc the 
rollers broke with a roar. ‘The wet 
Atlantic gale had beaten the tamarisks 
flat. A big-bosomed black cloud caught 
on the peak of Grantor; stinging down 
wind came the driven rain. The Ex- 
cavator started up, and, hunching his 
shoulders, ran before it to his iron hut. 

. + * * * 

Laloo was crying. She sat on the smooth 
grey slate of the foreshore and hugged 
her magic stone of serpentine to her little 
bosom, but the magic of it would not stop 
her bruises aching, and she sobbed to the 
roar of the breakers. Her beaver-skins 
grew glossy and damp, and her long 
black hair was matted with the spray. 
Mistily through the spindrift and the 
whirling rain she saw the ocean rollers 
dash grey on the black rocks of Bodinnoc, 
rush up into the caves, and shoot out 
again white torrents of foam. And the 
sea and the wind shouted together in 
her ears. Laloo started up and stood 
full-face to the blast, her beaver-skins 
flapping about her, her black hair stream- 
ing behind. Laloo flung out her white 
arms and prayed to the west wind. 

Such was the way of Rataw, her father, 
the chief. But indeed the west wind had 
not availed Rataw at the last, for as he 
lay sick in the hut by the sacred stone, 
Peraw of the broad shoulders had broken 
in his head with a hammer of flint, and 
thereafter flung him into the quicksand. 
Laloo was held by Peraw’s sister to see 
her father slain; and Laloo had gone to 
the quicksand with him, but that she 
alone of the folk had the trick to bevel 
the eyes of the slate needles. So Peraw 
was chief of the beehive huts under 
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Bodinnoc, and his sister beat Laloo 
because her skin was white. 

The men of Bodinnoc, little dark- 
haired fellows among the sand-dunes, 
were coming home from a river hunt, for 
the day was darkening, and, with two 
blood-quarrels afoot betwixt them and the 
men of Gantor, they went abroad only in 
the light. Laloo should have been back 
with a skin full of dog whelks for Peraw’s 
supper, and Peraw’s wife was screaming 
for her. Peraw on his shaggy pony saw 
the girl with her white arms flung out to 
the wind. 

‘*.$—-soo/” Peraw shouted, which means 
jelly-fish-—which meant an insult, since if 
you are a jelly-fish you are not good to 
eat. ‘S—soo/” Peraw shouted, but his 
voice was fighting against the wind, and 
Laloo did not hear. 

His brother Ammaw picked out of the 
sand a three-cornered piece of schist and 
flung it at her. It struck her head, and 
she staggered forward and fell on her 
hands, and the little men of Bodinnoc 
laughed heartily. 

*“* An end of prayer magic,” said Peraw, 
and the little men laughed louder. For 
that was a jest of the chief. 

Little five-feet-high men, shaggy with 
black hair and beasts’ skins, they came 
skipping through the tamarisks, past the 
dark beehive huts, to have some sport 
with Laloo. Laloo had come to her 
feet again, and stood with her hand 
shading her eyes looking out over the 
grey travailing sea, Out of the west 
wind, out of the spindrift driving full 
for the black rocks of Bodinnoc, some- 
thing long and low and black was cleaving 
the grey rollers. ‘Tall, topped with flut- 
tering gold, a form rose through the mist 
of rain and foam, then vanished into the 
waves. The black boat drove on before 
the wind to the rocks. 

The little men saw it, and stopped 
running. ‘“ Prayer magic, prayer magic,” 
was muttered, and they spat to their left 
hands, where the demons lurk. Only 
Peraw went steadfast on, and his shagg 
brows were drawn. 

Laloo had run down to the verge of the 
rising tide, and was looking through the 
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waves. Once and again she saw a brown 
arm rise out of the trough of the water. 
Once and again wet golden curls were 
shaken in the air, ‘Then on a great wall 
of water a body was borne in and flung 
down on the wrinkled slate. It lay there 
under the water very still, and the back- 
wash was dragging it swiftly out again, 
when Laloo drew a long breath and ran 
down and caught it with one hand under 
the armpit, and flung her other arm round 
a boulder and braced her lithe little body 
to bear the greedy drag of the sea. The 
strain of it tore her arm on the stone, but 
she held, and then, as a new wave came 
to help her, dragged the body up through 
the foam. ‘Then, gasping a little, she 
knelt beside it and drew the long golden 
curls from the face. Oh, by the sacred 
stone, it was a fair body! Never one so 
long was seen at Bodinnoc, and the arms 
of it were bigger than Laloo’s legs, and 
the hair of it was like the sunshine. ‘This 
—this was the god of the west wind come 
to her prayers. 

A grip on her shoulder dragged her 
backward, and she fell supine before 
Peraw. 

“* S—soo /” said Peraw, his black eyes 
kindling. ‘‘ Jelly-fish ! Witch ! So prayer- 
magic brings the sea-demons to eat us all. 
White witch !” and he kicked her. 

Laloo clapped her hand to her side. 
She did not dare roll away nor rise, but 
she looked at her god. Sure, he would 
aid her from Peraw. But her god only 
made a noise in his throat. Behind 
Peraw gathered the little men of Bodin- 
noc—not too near, for fear of the witch 
and her sea-demon, but they fingered 
sharp throwing-stones. 

“Witch !” cried Peraw, putting his foot 
on her neck. “Send back thy demon to 
the sea.” But Laloo said nothing: only 
her big blue eyes gleamed stormily at 
Peraw. Peraw tossed back his bison- 
hide. His short thick hand went to his 
girdle for the chief’s knife of flint. ‘*‘Send 
back your demon, witch,” he snarled, and 
bent over her with the broad knife ready 
to cut out her heart. 

But the sound of a scurry in the blown 
sand made him turn. The men of 
Bodinnoc had seen fit to go backward. 
For the body beside Peraw was sitting up, 
and certainly it was not a man. It was 
too big by far, and an oblong yellow thing 
grew along its hip, anda round box of 
moonshine along its side, and a long 


thing, grey-white, stuck up in the air far 
above its shoulder, and a band of sun- 
shine was about its right arm above the 
elbow. The thing was coughing and 
wringing out its hair. Peraw turned to it 
with the flint knife uplifted. Peraw was 
minded to slay the demon before its 
strength came to it. ‘The demon seemed 
to fear Peraw, for it fell on its knees 
before him and lifted its hands to beg 
of him mercy. Peraw came nearer and 
struck at the side of its head. The 
demon flung itself forward and caught 
Peraw about the middle, and sprang up 
and cast him mightily over its shoulder, 
And Peraw went down on his forehead 
on the slate, and his head was bent far 
back, and he lay very still. 

The demon started to run. The men 
of Bodinnoc hurled their throwing-stones 
after him in a shower; but they struck 
him only on the back or not at all, for he 
ran stooping low, and he ran in zigzags, 
and he ran fast. 

The men of Bodinnoc followed him 
but a little way. It is ill chasing demons 
in the twilight. And Laloo sat on the 
slate and laughed low to herself. For 
the god of the wind had come to her 
prayers, and her god had killed Peraw, 
and her father Rataw’s blood was paid 
with blood. 

The women came running from the 
huts and gathered about Peraw. But 
Peraw’s head waggled loose on_ his 
shoulders as they raised him, and shrill to 
the roar of wind and wave they made the 
wail for the dead. ‘The men.came back 
and stood at gaze. But Ammaw, Peraw’s 
brother, thrust through the men and the 
women, and took from the dead man’s 
hand the flint knife of the chief. 

“ Now am I chief,” Ammaw muttered, 
and looked round in the gloom to see 
who would deny it. ‘‘ Now am I chief,” 
cried Ammaw loud, and laughed. 

And the men, bowing themselves, mur- 
mured “ Chief ! ” 

But Peraw’s sister, with her hair about 
her face and blood on her breast where 
she had smitten it, checked in her wail, 
and “The blood debt, Ammaw !” she 
cried—‘‘ the blood debt !” 

Ammavw fingered his stone. ‘‘A demon,” 
he said. ‘No hunt for demons.” 

The men of Bodinnoc muttered praise 
of a wise chief. 

“The witch, chief! the white witch !” 
cried Peraw’s sister. 
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“Oh, ay,” said Ammaw, fingering his 
stone. ‘The witch!” and he turned to 
Laloo, sitting alone by herself and smiling. 
Ammaw smote her down prone. ‘ White 
witch!” he growled, and set his foot on 
her neck to be like his brother, and bent 
to strike. 

Laloo tried to roll away. 
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where the waves shall roll her in. Let 
her see death, let her think death all 
the night ere it comes.” And she struck 
Laloo across the mouth and on the breast, 
and laughed shrill. Then she helped 
bear Peraw away to lay him with honour 
in the burial-place. 

And Laloo, struggling and screaming, 








“ Laloo flung out her white arms and prayed to the west wind.” 


“The sand, chief!” cried Peraw’s sister. 

“Qh, ay, the sand,” said Ammaw, and 
called to the men to come bind the witch 
and cast her into the quicksand. 

“Nay,” said Peraw’s sister, rising from 
beside the dead. “By the stone, no 
quick death, chief. Bind the white jelly- 
fish and tie her above the kissing sand, 


was bound with pigskin thongs. And 
Laloo was left on the slippery stone above 
the wet quicksand, staring wide-eyed 
through the dark at the foam-line creep- 
ing nearer and nearer to whelm her and 
cast her down to the greedy, loathsome 
embrace of the cold sand where her 
father lay. 
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The sea was licking at her feet, white 
foam lay on her hair, when she heard a 
thud. ‘The demon had put a’ foot in the 
quicksand, and flung himself violently 
back. Laloo turned her head and peered 
landward. She saw the tall form rise 
faintly through the gloom. Then it 
vanished again, and she heard the rustle 
of tamarisks. 

The demon drew his bronze sword and 
hacked at them. Casting armfuls on the 
quicksand, he made himself a_ path. 
Laloo saw him coming to her slowly. 
Then she was lifted in his arms and 
borne swiftly away. She heard him 
laugh softly above her head. Back on 
firm ground again, he set her down, and, 
stooping swiftly, sliced the bonds. 

Laloo cast her stiff arms about his legs, 
and bowed her head in the sand before 
him. 

The demon lifted her and laughed 
again, and, tapping his breast : “‘ Glaucon, 
Glaucon,” said he. 

But Laloo, bowing her head, mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Da, da,” which meant god. 

Glaucon patted her shoulder. “ Da?” 
he asked, thinking it her name. 

Laloo shook her head. ‘ Laloo, Laloo,” 
she said. 

Glaucon laughed, and “ Zu ge,” said 
he, which means “good.” ‘ Laloo 
he opened his mouth, made signs of 
eating, and spread out his hands. 

Laloo shook her head and began to 
cry. For she too was very hungry, and 
surely a god should have food at need ! 

“Have heart, for surely day comes,” 
said Glaucon: but since he said it in 
Greek it consoled Laloo not at all. So 
he took her in his arms and caressed her, 
and that consoled her much, ‘ But, as 
it seems to me, this place is evil,” said 
Glaucon, and began to lead her away. So 
Laloo went with her hand in his through 
the tamarisks towards Grantor. 

But soon she was dragging at his hand, 
for he was leading her to the burial-place, 
and not even with a god is it good to go 
at night to the place of the dead. 





Glaucon turned to her. Laloo shook 
her head violently. Glaucon plucked his 
beard. 


“Little one seems to think it evil,” 
said Glaucon, looking round in the dark. 
“But I seem to smell baked meats. 
Wait, then, little one.” And he left her, 
and stumbled on through the grave- 
mounds. “Hermes!” said Glaucon to 
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himself, as his nose led him true to the 
half of a baked pig, warm yet from the 
spit. 

It was set beside Peraw’s unburied 
body, to feed him in the halls of the dead. 
“Tt is likely thou wouldst be less kind in 
life,” said Glaucon. ‘“‘ But thou givest it 
with gracious hand dead. Dost give 
anything else, friend?” And he peered 
and fumbled in the dark. He found a 
bundle of dry sticks and flint and felspar 
and charcoal, for Peraw to kindle himself 
a fire in the other world. ‘“ Hermes 
thrice-great!” said Glaucon, and loaded 
himself and went back to Laloo. 

Laloo drew back from him, making 
obeisance, for none but a god should dare 
thus to steal from the dead and pass 
unscathed. ‘Then she came to him, and 
would have taken his burdens, for no 
man of Bodinnoc but would have held 
it shame to burden himself when he had 
a woman to be burdened. But Glaucon 
would give her no more than the scraps 
of flint and felspar, and Laloo marvelled 
at the ways of her god. 

Glaucon led on up Grantor. The dead 
of Bodinnoc were useful, but he misliked 
the living as neighbours. He listened 
through the roar of the sea for the sound 
of running water; then, hearing none, 
turned to Laloo following humbly behind, 
and made the motion of drinking. Laloo 
pointed upward and towards the sea, 
Blacker than the night before them 
loomed the narrow mouth of a cavern, 
and out of it over the bare rock ran a tiny 
stream. Glaucon strode on into the cool 
gloom ; but Laloo stopped, for it was the 
sacred cave of Grantor, where the god of 
the water lived, in the stream that was 
never dry in hottest summer drought. 

“Good!” said Glaucon, sniffing the 
clean air, and set down his burdens and 
called ‘ Laloo!” But Laloo would not 
come, lest the god of the water should 
be angry, and Glaucon ran back to her 
and caught her up with a laugh, and 
bore her in and set her down and kissed 
her lightly. 

Then he took the flint and the felspar 
out of her little hands, and struck them 
together, and caught the spark on the 
charcoal, and blew it red, and soon the 
sticks were flaming yellow and weird 
shadows a-dance in the cavern. ‘Turning 
flushed from the flame, he saw Laloo 
crouching humbly beside him and awe 
in her big blue eyes. Glaucon took her 











“So they danced the blood-dance.” 
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chin in one hand and tilted her face to 
the firelight. The round face was very 
white in its cloud of black hair, but her 
lip was broken and swollen where Peraw’s 
sister had struck it. ‘There was the blue 
bruise of Peraw’s foot on her neck, and 
when Glaucon put his arm about her she 
shrank away with a moan, for he had 
touched her aching side. 

“Little one,” said Glaucon gently, and 
stroked her hair so that she should 
understand. ‘Then he turned away to the 
pig. 
With his bronze sword he cut the 
daintiest meat and gave it to Laloo; and 
Laloo, taking it timidly, gazed round-eyed 
at him. For the women of Bodinnoc 
were used to pick the bones when the 
men had done. 

But never a man of Bodinnoc ate so 
much as Laloo’s god. And it was long 
ere he stretched out his great limbs and 
rose and went to the spring. First he 
washed his hands and his beard, and 
then he lifted water in his hands and 
spilt it on the stone, muttering the while, 
and then he filled his scabbard with 
water and brought it to Laloo and put 
it to her lips and tilted it for her to drink. 
Laloo drank long, but her big blue eyes 
never stirred from watching his face. 

Glaucon went out to the hillside and 
came back with his arms full of heather, 
and strewed a bed for her bruises, and 
pointed to it. “ Laloo, little one,” said he 
smiling. But Laloo knelt down at his feet 
and bowed herself, and fell a-crying. For 
it was wondrous, past all hopes and 
prayers, that god or man should be thus 
kind. Glaucon lifted her, talking gently 
in his own tongue, and laid her down on 
the heather. Before sleep came she heard 
him crooning softly strange sounds: 
*“ Zeu ana Dodonaie .. .” Glaucon prayed 
to the father of all. 

In the dawn the little men of Bodinnoc 
were troubled; for behold Peraw’s 
death-feast was gone and the sand about 
Peraw’s corpse was marked with the 
demon’s feet. So, since Peraw was surely 
bait for the demon, they hurried him 
into a cyst, and wasted no more good 
meat upon him. ‘Then all went down to 
the beach. The sea had washed Glau- 
con’s tamarisks into the quicksand, and 
there was never a sign of Laloo. So 
they danced the blood-dance and sang 
the blood-song on the foreshore. 

Lying flat on their faces in the mouth 
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of the sacred cave, Laloo and Glaucon 
watched the little men skip. —Laloo 
laughed low and looked round at Glau- 
con. His grey eyes were dancing with 
light, and he put his arm over her, and 
the two laughed together. 

Thereafter things sad and strange began 
to befall the little men of Bodinnoc. All 
the beaver-skins pegged out on the sand 
to dry vanished in one night. Vanished 
on that same night the fattest pig of the 
common litter. At noontide, when the 
sun was straight above Bodinnoc, Ammaw 
stood upon the sacred stone and prayed 
to the demon for mercy. But neither 
the pig nor the beaver-skins came back. 

In the sacred cave on Grantor Laloo 
and Glaucon had coverlets to their heather 
beds ; and the pig was a fat change from 
the gulls and the rabbits which they 
snared. 

Then on a night the chief’s pony 
whinnied loud and long, and inside the 
beehive huts the little men and women 
clung together in fear. And _ behold, 
when they came out fearful in the yellow 
dawn, the hair was gone from the pony’s 
tail. So there was more praying on the 
sacred stone. But the hair of the tail did 
not come back. 

In the cave on Grantor Laloo looked 
at Glaucon, and horseshoes came on her 
little white brow. Glaucon was twisting 
together the pony’s hair, and his big 
fingers worked clumsily, man-fashion. 
Laloo came and took the hair in her 
little hands, ‘‘ Mine,” said she. She 
had learnt words of Glaucon’s tongue. 
* Mine.” Glaucon laughed, and let her 
take the hair. Laloo sat down beside 
him and tied the ends of it round one 
of her tiny toes and began to plait with 
swift deft fingers. And she laughed and 
began to sing low. It was good to let 
Glaucon see she could work for him. 

The big man drew his sword and began 
to whet it on a piece of schist ; but often 
he looked up from the edge to Laloo. 
The broken lip had healed again and 
was full and red. The bruise had gone 
from her white neck. Pink heath-bells 
peeped from her glossy black curls. Her 
round white cheeks dimpled as she 
laughed in her song, and her blue eyes 
shone. 

Her little brown fingers knotted the 
loose ends, and she slipped the plaited 
string from her toe and rose lightly and 
came to Glaucon and put her work in his 
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hands. ‘Thine, Glaucon,” said she, and 
smiled at him. 

Glaucon took it and took her hands 
with it, but he did not smile at her. His 
grey eyes were glowing dark, and as she 
looked into them Laloo’s smile died and 
she hung her head, and the white round 
cheeks and neck grew shell-pink, and she 
drew back. But Glaucon held her hands 
still, and made a knee for her to sit, and 
drew her down. ‘“ Laloo, little one, dear 
maid,” and the soft Greek words came 
low to her ear. Laloo hung her head, 
and the black curls fell about it, come 
kindly to hide her glow. Glaucon did 
off the ring of sunshine on his right arm, 
a gold bracelet wrought like a_ snake 
eating its own tail. Glaucon drew away 
her black curls and clasped it about 
her neck. ‘ Laloo mine,” said he, and 
kissed her mouth. Laloo hid her face 
between his neck and his shoulder. She 
trembled a little in his arm. 

“Thine, Glaucon,” said Laloo, very 
low. Her arms were crossed on_ her 
bosom, and her hands clasping tight on 
her magic stone. Glaucon took her arms 
in his hands and put them round his 
neck. Laloo had never dared of herself. 
But now, made bold, she looked up with 
wondering dark eyes. He smiled at her. 
Then she clasped him tight, and “ Mine! 
mine!” she cried. 

And that is how Glaucon came by 
string to his bow. ‘That day he strung 
the long white stave, while Laloo watched 
wondering, and from the round box of 
moonshine, the quiver of tin, he took one 
of the strange things with sharp yellow 
points that Laloo had fingered fearfully 
when he was out, and shot the arrow 
whizzing to the sky, making trial of the 
bow-string. When the arrow shot up 
singing in the sunlight Laloo ran away 
for fear deep into the cave. Laughing, 
Glaucon came back to her, well pleased 
with his string, and made much of her, 
and taught her more words of his own 
tongue. That pleased her best of all 
things. 

But the next night Laloo was in sore 
trouble. All day Glaucon had wrought 
with tough tam: risk boughs, weaving them 
into a long basket, and he covered them 
with the beaver-skins from his bed. At 
night the moon was at the full, and the 
grey slate of the foreshore lay glistening. 
The tide was far out, and still as glass. 
Glaucon went to the mouth of the cave 
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with his basket on his back, and looked 
keenly down at the beehive huts. All 
there was still and silent. Glaucon strode 
out into the moonlight, and Laloo came 
after timidly. Down to the marge of the 
silver water he went, and there set down 
his basket. He was striding out to sea, 
pushing the basket before him on the 
water, when Laloo ran up to him, crying 
“Glaucon” in misery. Glaucon waved 
his hand to her and laughed, and plunged 
into the sea, swimming out with his basket 
rippling the water before him. 

Laloo sat down on the rock and hid 
her face in her hands, and rocked herself 
to and fro sobbing. For her god was 
gone away from her back to the sea. 

Laloo could not bear to look, but the 
golden head went straight to the long 
rocks of Bodinnoc. There, cast bigh by 
the gale, was half his broken boat. 
Glaucon scrambled about on the rocks 
awhile, then dived and came up again— 
once, twice and thrice. But the moon 
was high still when a most wretched little 
woman sobbing between her knees felt 
a wet hand on her shoulder, and started 
up to see Glaucon all sparkling from the 
sea in the moonlight. And she caught 
him dripping to her bosom, and laughed 
and sobbed still. 

sut there were noble glittering things 
in the basket of beaver-skin and tamarisk. 
Another leathern quiver of the long 
arrows, and a round shield of brass, and 
a brazen helmet. Laloo spent the next 
day in burnishing them till they shone 
like the sun, while Glaucon laughed at hex. 

Now there was little heart in the 
Bodinnoc huts, for the demon troubled 
them sore, and had stolen other pigs and 
a she-goat. The men of Grantor, spying, 
had marked that the men of Bodinnoc 
went cowardly to the hunting, and went 
out late and went early back to the huts. 
And they did not talk together at all, 
which means that fear has hold. So the 
men of Grantor judged that the time had 
come to end their blood-quarrel. 

In the grey dawn the sharp slate 
throwing-stones began to beat down the 
skin roofs of the huts, and the men of 
Bodinnoc, creeping out, heard Bagaw, the 
chief of the Grantor folk, raise the song 
of red war. A shower of the edged 
stones beat on the men of Bodinnoc as 
they gathered round Ammaw, and Am- 
maw raised his song in answer. 

The din came to Glaucon’s ear in the 
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cave, and he started up with his hand to 
his sword and went stealthily to the mouth 
of the cave. But when he was there he 
laughed loud. For the war of Bodinnoc 
and Grantor was like no war he had ever 
seen. ‘lwo crowds of little men, thirty 
yards apart among the tamarisks, dancing 
wildly till the blown sand flew in the air, 
with their skins and their shaggy hair 
flapping, and two hoarse voices howling 
uncouth sounds—it was matter for laughter, 
and Glaucon sat down on the rock and 
held his sides. ‘Then the song and the 
dancing stopped, and the air was dark 
with throwing-stones, and _ still the two 
crowds kept together, to make each a good 
mark for the other. 

Laloo came swiftly, putting the slate 
pins to her beaver-skins, and Glaucon 
looked up at her laughing. But Laloo 
caught her hand to her heart, and tears 
came in her eyes. For though they 
had given her to the sand, yet the little 
men of Bodinnoc were her own folk, and 
Rataw, her father, had been their chief. 
Glaucon watched her, and stopped laugh- 
ing. Little men lay below them writhing 
on the sand, and still the men of Grantor 
had store of throwing-stones. ‘They were 
drawing nearer and howling louder, and 
the men of Bodinnoc fell back, leaving 
their wounded. Out from the throng of 
Grantor folk a man ran and pounced on 
cne of Bodinnoc, and dashed in his flint 
knife and began to cut out the heart. 

Laloo caught Glaucon’s hand. ‘‘Glaucon 
—mine !” she- gasped, and flung out her 
white arm to the fight. 

Glaucon looked at her tears a moment, 
then ran back into the cave. A moment, 
and he was back again, with helm on 
head and shield slung about him, and he 
made his bowstring twang. 

Then lightly down the heather of 
Grantor, through the sunlight, their demon 
came to the little men of Bodinnoc. ‘The 
throwing-stones were all spent, and they 
were come hand to hand with staves 
sharpened in the fire and knives of flint 
and slate. Bagaw was grappling with 
Ammaw, and had a hold of his right 
hand: Bagaw drove his flint knife into 
Ammaw’s throat and fel{ upon him. 

With the sun glittering on his helmet, 
on the shield that covered his heart, 
Glaucon stood still on the hillside. Once 
he looked up to the sky, and “‘ O Zeu !” he 
said; then took an arrow, and the bow 
began to sing. Bagaw rolled over, with 
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an arrow sped through his throat, dead 
upon dead Ammaw, and another man of 
Grantor, and another. Suddenly the fight 
was stayed, and all the little men turned 
gasping, to see how death came from afar, 
And the men of Bodinnoc knew their 
demon, and fell down in the sand and 
grovelled. ‘Two of the Grantor folk 
picked up throwing-stones and cast them 
at Glaucon, but they fell far short. “O 
kunes,” shouted Glaucon, and laughed, 
and shot an arrow at one, who flung out 
his arms wide and spun round and round 
and fell. ‘The men of Grantor began to 
run. Glaucon shot at the foremost, and 
the man fell down in his tracks, plucking 
at the shaft that stung his thigh. Then 
the others too fell down and grovelled, 
like to the men of Bodinnoc. 

Slow stately down the hill to them 
came Glaucon, leading Laloo by the hand. 
All glittering in the sunshine, taller by 
head and shoulders than any man of 
them, Glaucon sprang upon the sacred 
stone and made the bow sing under his 
thumb. And the little men rubbed their 
foreheads in the sand. Glaucon made 
the sign of rising to Laloo, and Laloo 
cried to them in their own tongue : “ Rise, 
rise |” 

But the little men only wriggled in the 
sand. ‘Then Glaucon, taking the word 
from her, shouted, “ Rise !” fiercely. 

Fearful and trembling, the little men 
rose up and huddled together in two 
crowds : ‘* Da, da /—god, god!” they cried 
with one voice, and held out quivering 
hands for mercy. ‘ 

Glaucon bent and lifted Laloo. They 
stood together on the sacred stone, the 
big man a-glitter with armour, the little 
white woman with her beaver-skins and 
her black curls glossy in the sunshine. 
Glaucon began to fit another arrow to the 
string. ‘The little men huddled together 
very close, gasping. Laloo, with a quick 
glance at Glaucon’s laughing eyes, put out 
her little hand and laid it on the arrow. 
Glaucon let her take it. Laloo beckoned 
the little men nearer. ‘They came timidly 
and fell down on their knees before the 
stone. 

*Laloo,” said Glaucon. 

So they came and bowed in the sand 
before Laloo and kissed her feet. 

“Thine,” said Glaucon, putting his arm 
round her. 

“Thine and mine,” said Laloo. 

And the men of Grantor and the men 


























“*Thine and mine,’ said Laloo.” 
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of Bodinnoc cried together, ‘ Thine, 
Laloo, thine ?” 
* * * * * 
Thirty-three centuries afterwards, in 
this last summer, the Excavator smoked 


a pipe over a_ rusted brass shield. 
“You're absurd,” said the Excavator 
severely through his teeth. ‘“ You're 
anachronistic. You didn’t ought to do it. 


Brass in the neolithic strata—brass when 
the tomahawks are schist! Brass! You’re 
beastly brazen.” 

The rain had stopped rattling on the 
iron hut. A gleam of sunshine broke 
between the fat grey clouds as_ the 
The dash of the 
There 
in the side of the trench. 


Excavator strode out. 
rain had set the sand sliding. 
was a gap 
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Something lay sparkling. ‘The Excavator 
picked it up, and the raindrops on it 
flashed trembling to the sun. It was a 
gold circle—a snake eating its own tail, 
The Excavator sucked in his breath and 
fell on his knees and went a-burrowing in 
the hole. Soon his fingers rubbed against 
something flat. He drew out a thin slab 
of slate neatly squared. Gently he dusted 
the fine sand from it; then sprang up 
with a ‘‘ Great Jove !” and held it to the 
sunlight. Scratched on it was a picture of 
a big man and a little woman. “It’s the 
Greek touch !” muttered the Excavator, 
turning it all ways in the light. “Oh, 
Gad! it is Greek! This is what they 
call a Find. ... And I'll be called an 
untruthly faker—in four languages.” 


THE POET. 


BY KATE 


PERUGINI. 


, io- poet wrote ; but every sheet 
Lay torn in fragments at his feet. 
He strove to think ; but not that day 
Would inspiration come to stay. 


A pale red mouth, eyes deeply blue, 

A curl that wound its bright way through 
His wand’ring thought, then seemed to rest 
With tender touch upon his breast. 


He shook his head,—would not allow 
His mind to dwell on that fair brow, 
From which the bright hair waving down 
Soon met two lines of deeper brown. 


His poem—Plato was its theme— 
Did all at once such folly seem ; 
And write, if he must write at all, 
He would of Mary, slim and tall. 


And so he wrote of Mary’s face, 

Her winsome charm and pretty grace, 
And then he took the verses where 
He could that face with them compare. 


But when he saw her smile, he knew 
That all his praises were too few ! 
He tore the paper—flung him down, 


And at her feet, kissed Mary’s gown. 

















BY LADY 


URING my husband’s mission in 
Russia I knew Count Nessel- 
rode, then Chancellor, intimately. 

He was certainly a very remarkable man, 
who played a most important part in 
public affairs for above forty years, having 
been at the Congress of Vienna. He was 
not tall, rather Jewish-looking, but his 
mind and memory were as bright as if he 
had been a young man, and his manners 
most ami- 
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BLOOMFIELD. 


messenger arrived, bringing the news of 
the revolution at Vienna, the escape of 


Count Metternich, the fall of Louis 
Philippe, the sack of the ‘Tuileries. 
Lord Bloomfield was sitting with Count 


de Rayneval, then French Chargé 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, when Mr. 
de Mercier walked into the room and 
saluted his chief with the startling words, 
“Citoyen de France, la République est 


"9? 


declarée ! 





able and 
friendly. It 
is a curious 
fact that, as 
he had been 
christened 
on board 
an English 
ship in the 
Tagus, he 
always con- 
sidered 
himself a 
member of 
the Church 
of England, 
and, as no 
one was 
permitted 
to draw an 
official 
salary in 
Russia who 
did not take 
the Holy 
Commu- 
nion at least 
once a year, 
© oO wnt 








A charac- 
teristic 
anecdote 
was told of 
Count Met- 
ternich and 
Geizet, 
when _ they 
met in Lon- 
donafter the 
revolutionin 
Paris and 
Vienna. 
Count Met- 
ternich 
boasted that 
he had fore- 
seen all the 
political 
events 
which had 
taken place 
that year in 
Europe ; to 
this Guizot 
answered 
that he had 
no doubt he 








Nesselrode 
invariably 
came to the English chapel at Easter and 
attended the celebration. 

He was dining with us early in the year 
1848, and remarked to me that political 
events went on as smoothly as, to use his 
own expression, “un papier de musique,” 
little thinking that in a few short weeks 
from that time nearly the whole of Europe 
would be convulsed and in a state of 
revolution. There were no telegraphs 


In those days, and well I remember 
Our consternation when messenger after 
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had _fore- 
Count Nesselrode. seen all ex- 
cept ¢t he 


fact of their meeting in London! 


L’ancien amour de la Patrie 

On le nomme Démocratie, 

Le désordre de la cité 

Cela s’appelle Liberte, 

Tout change de nom en France: 
La Royauté d’vient Présidence, 

La pauvreté de l Egalité, 

Les coups de poing d’la Fraternite. 


One of our friends at Vienna, a Roman 
Catholic prelate, was very corpulent, 
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He heard that an intimate friend of his 
was in extremis, so he went to see him, 
and warning himof his danger, admonished 
him to consider his nearness to eternity, 
and confess his sins before receiving 
extreme unction. ‘The invalid, however, 
greatly resented this intrusion, and said, 
“Comment vous, vous osez me_ parler 
de la mort—vous qui étes une apoplexie 
ambulante” (You, you dare to speak to 
me of death—you who are a walking 
apoplexy). 
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da Porta, then the Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
to whom T related the story, sarcasti- 
cally remarked, ‘‘ Ma foi, monsieur, c’est 
une histoire de porcelaine 
fragile.” 

A touching anecdote was related to me 
of the Empress Frederic, Princess Royal. 
When as a child in 1849 she heard that 
the miscreant Hamilton had shot at 
the Queen she observed, “ After all, he 
(Hamilton) was not such a very wicked 
man, for he did not intend to kill 


elle est bien 




















Alexander Von Humboldt. 


T——, who was celebrated as not 
always strictly telling the truth, was saying 
that he had had an argument with Louis 
Philippe as. to the relative merits of Tully 
and Colbert, and that the King had not 
agreed in considering one a greater man 
than the other. Some months afterwards 
he accompanied the King to the Sevres 
manufactury of china, when His Majesty 
presented him with two fine vases, re- 
presenting the principal events in the 
lives of the two distinguished men. Viale 


mamma, but only to be fed! It is, 
however, very shocking to shoot at 
mamma as if she was game, is it not?” 
Then she added, “ We are going by the 
railroad this afternoon ; I wonder whether 
any one will shoot at us?” What a 
painful reflection to be forced on so 
young a mind! I knew the Princess 
intimately when she came to Berlin as a 
happy bride in 1857. Without being 
beautiful, she was very attractive, and 
extremely intelligent and artistic. Even 
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in those early days there was great 
jealousy at Berlin about English influence, 
and perhaps the Princess was not always 
careful enough to conceal her preference 
for her native land. Ah! how little could 
it be foreseen in those happy days of 
youth and hope, that the brilliant prospect 
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of Wales’ christening, in February 1852. 
During my nine years’ residence at Berlin 
I had frequent opportunities of meeting 
him, and he was always particularly 
friendly and kind to both my husband and 
myself, and I believe the last time he 
dined out was on April 13th, 1857, when 
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Prince Metternich. 


of a long and prosperous reign would so 
speedily be dashed to the ground, and 
that her latter days would be shrouded in 
one long struggle against disease and death. 

I first made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Alexander von Humboldt when 
he came to Windsor with King Frederic 
William of Prussia to attend the Prince 


he came to celebrate my birthday. He 
was then so weak he could scarcely rise 
off his chair, and observed to me jokingly, 
when I offered him a low, comfortable 
armchair, ‘* Madame veut m’envoyer dans 
Yabime avant le temps” (Madam wishes 
to send me to the abyss before the 
time). 
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Schlagenheit, who was miss- 
ing. Lord Bloomfield could 
not remember the name of 
one of the African bishops, 
who he thought might be 
able to provide the necessary 
information; Humboldt, 
though suffering at the time, 
mentioned it immediately, 
He never spoke on religious 
questions but once, when, 
alluding to the King’s illness, 
which affected him greatly, 
he sighed and said that the 
atk (a failure of such a mind was a 

‘y es great mystery, but. as such 
trials are ordained and _ per- 
mitted by the Almighty we 
could only submit to them 
humbly. He died on 
May 6th, 1859. 

In the winter of 1851, I 
had the pleasure of meeting 
Paul Delaroche at Nice, 
where he was staying for the 
benefit of his son’s health. 
He was then a middle-aged 
man, but still full of enthu- 
siasm for his work, quiet, and 

Louis Philippe. rather reserved in manners, 
and witha remarkably sharp, 

Humboldt was born at Berlin on Sep- intelligent eye. He was passionately fond 
tember 14th, 1762, was educated with 
a view to Government employment at 
Gottingen and Frankfort, and was soon 
deeply immersed in scientific studies ; and 
with a view to improvement he began his 
travels in Italy and Spain ; from there he 
organised an expedition to South America 
in July 1799. In July 1802 he climbed 
Chimborazo, and often alluded to that 
feat, and also to having heard a debate in 
Parliament in which Pitt, Fox, and Burke 
took part. He attended the trial of 
Warren Hastings ; he spoke of his friend 
the Bishop of Derry, who was taken 
prisoner in the French war. When I 
knew him he was short in stature, a small- 
made man with a _ remarkably sharp, 
intelligent, and rather satirical expression ; 
but I never heard him speak unkindly of 
any one, and he was always willing to use 
his influence in forwarding the interests of 
those whom he considered worthy of his 
protection. His memory was wonderful, 
and I was particularly struck by it on one 
occasion, when I called upon him with 
Lord Bloomfield, who wished to make 
inquiries about the African traveller, Frederick Chopin. 
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of music, and greatly enjoyed Princess 
Marcelline Czartoryska’s beautiful playing. 
She was a first-rate pianiste, and Chopin’s 
best pupil. When he was dying he said 
she was the person who could best carry 
on the tradition of his music. Another 
intimate friend of Chopin’s was also at 
Nice at that time, the Countess Delphine 
Potocka; she had a splendid voice, and 
her singing soothed Chopin in his last 
illness. 

Another of Chopin’s celebrated pupils 
was Madame; Kalergis, a niece of Count 
Nesselrode’s. Her pianoforte-playing was 
most brilliant, and she had a European 
reputation ; but though her execution was 
wonderful she lacked the poetry and 
feeling so remarkable in Princess Czar- 
toryska’s playing which I never heard 
equalled except by Madame Schumann. 
The latter I knew intimately, and can 
never forget her rendering of her 
hushand’s “ Kinderscenen.” She was 
as if inspired, and as though visions of 
her past life, her home, her husband, and 
her children passed before her ! 


Love took up the harp of life, 
And smote on all its chords with might : 
Smote the chords of self and, trem- 
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bachterinn” (Oh, my lady, but you are 
a terrible observer). 

She told me a funny anecdote of the 
old Emperor Ferdinand, who was weak in 
the upper story. As Clara Wick Madame 
Schumann was appointed Court pianiste, 
so after her marriage she went with her 
husband to Vienna and played before the 
Emperor, who after the performance paid 
her a pretty compliment; but to her in- 
tense surprise and indignation His Imperial 
Majesty turned round to Schumann and 
asked, ‘‘Sind sie auch musikalisch ?” 
(Are you also musical ?). 

On another occasion he said to an artist 
who had performed some wonderful feats 
on the pianoforte: “Ich habe Liszt 
gehort, hab auch Thalberg gehort, aber in 
mein Leben hab ich nie so schwitzen 
gesehen” (I have heard Liszt and also 
heard Thalberg, but in my life I never 
saw any one perspire so much! ). 

We were deeply grieved at the news 
that our great hero, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, had died rather suddenly at Walmer 
on September 14th, 1852. Old ashe was, 
he was still so fresh and active, and 
occupied such a prominent place in 





bling, : ‘ 
Pass’d in music out of sight.* 


On one occasion at a concert 
at Vienna Madame Schumann dis- 
played a wonderful amount of self- 
control and presence of mind. She 
was playing Bach’s difficult ‘Sonata 
chromatique.” I happened to be 
sitting close to the stage, and re- 
marked that, whereas in general she 
always played by heart, she was play- 
ing from the music, and turned over 
two pages. She never for one 
moment hesitated, but continued 
playing, never taking her eyes off 
the keys till she had executed the 
two pages, when she continued play- 
ing from the book. 

I happened to see her the next 
day, when she observed that she 
regretted I had not attended her 
concert, so I told her that not only 
had I been there, but that I saw she 
turned over two pages! 

“Oh,” she said, “I hoped no one 
had discovered that fact ;” adding, 
with a smile, ‘ Ach, knadige Frau, 
aber sie sind eine firchtbare Beo- 
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London society, that we felt with all our 
fellow-countrymen that England had lost 
one of the noblest of her sons, and our 
beloved Queen her oldest and most 
valued friend; but he died revered and 
respected by all. Personally, I had known 
him from my earliest youth, and never 
beheld him without feelings of the deepest 


had occasion to write on business to the 
Duke of Wellington ; but his writing was 
so illegible the Duke could not read it, 
so he wrote to Lord Hardwicke to tell 
him so, giving his letter, as was his custom, 
to Mr, Arbuthnot, his secretary, to copy. 
But... Mr. Arbuthnot was unable to 
decipher the Duke’s writing, and in 

















Lord John Russell. 


reverence, devotion, and unbounded ad- 
miration. Peace be with him. 

As even a trifling detail connected with 
the Duke of Wellington cannot fail to be 
interesting, I will here mention a circum- 
stance related to me by Lord Charles 
Wellesley. At the time my brother-in-law, 
Charles, fourth Earl of Hardwicke, was 
in office in Lord Derby’s Government, he 


despair took it to Lord Charles Wellesley, 
who in turn could not read it ; so there 
was nothing to be done but to take the 
said letter back to the Duke, who took 
it with considerable signs of impatience, 
looked at it, and then, throwing it into the 
fire, exclaimed, “’Pon my soul, I cannot 
read it myself!” 
I possess a curious and interesting letter 
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of the Duke’s signed “ Wellington, Prince 
of Waterloo,” which he never wrote except 
when addressinga Dutchman. This letter 
was given to me in 1845 by Baron Dedel, 
then Dutch Minister in London, and it 
was written to invite him to Walmer 
Castle to meet the Duke’s intimate friends, 
Lord and Lady Wilton and Lord and 
Lady Mahon. 

I was requested by the committee of 
the Workmen’s Flower Show Society in 
1878 to ask Dean Stanley, then Dean of 
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The greatest charm in life, our Premier cries, 
Is never to indite a note to any. 

The greatest charm in life, his foe replies, 

Is to write always, anyhow, to many. 


Between these two extremes a humble Dean 
Strives in some middle pathway still to tarry; 
To write, but let some few days intervene ; 
To write, but only by his secretary. 


Forgive, dear lady, if in this vain aim 

He ofien sees but dimly, darkly double, 

If one bright, famous, good familiar name 
Awakes some fatuous light, his soul to trouble. 

















Dean Stanley. 


Westminster, to give away the prizes, but 
receiving no answer to my first letter I 
wrote a second. I then received a reply 
addressed to “G. Bloomfield, Esq.,” which, 
considering I knew the Dean very well, 
and frequently met him at his sister 
Mrs. Vaughan’s receptions at the ‘Temple, 
I thought curious; so I sent the letter 
to Mrs. Vaughan, who forwarded it to her 
brother, saying he must write me an 
apology in verse! The next post brought 
me the following : 


Forgive if, in his modest home retired, 

No peer or peeress crossed his Ww andering 
thought ; 

Forgive if in the air his shot he fired, 

And brought an answer all unhop’d, unsought. 


Forgive his poor young secretary too, 
Who err’d in innocence and not in guile. 
Forgive us both, for though our fault we rue, 
At least we give you one good chance to smile. 
(Signed) Yours, A. P. S. 
Deanery, Westminster. 


On July 17th, 1875, we went to a party 
at Ham House, near Richmond, which is 
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a most interesting place belonging to the 
Earl of Dysart. ‘The rooms were beauti- 
fully decorated by the Duchess of Lauder- 
dale in the reign of Charles II. ; the floor 
of one room is inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and there are some fine pictures. 
The Scotch firs in the garden are said to 
have been planted by Charles I., and to 
have been the first brought to England. 
They are very picturesque. 

We dined at Pembroke Lodge with 
Lord and Lady Russell. Old ‘“‘ Lord 
John,” as he was generally called, was 
a wonderful man of eighty-three, his 
intellect as fresh and his conversation as 
brilliant and amusing as ever. He related 
the following anecdote whilst we were at 
dinner, where I had the pleasure of sitting 
by him. He told me he knew the famous 
Duchess of Albany very well at Florence, 
where she was the intimate friend of 
Alfieri. An Italian, being asked who she 
was, said, “Oh! she was the widow of 
Charles II., and the chéve amie of 
Ariosto!” Lord Russell was very fond 
of talking about Spain, where he went 
as a young man during the Peninsular 
War. 

Speaking of Shakespeare, Lord Russell 
observed that he agreed with Ben Jonson, 
who said that, short of worship, there was 
no man he had such admiration for as 
Shakespeare. 

I never saw Lord Russell again; he 
died in 1878. 

Mr. Bonamy Price dined with us at 
Vienna, and told me that Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, once asked a young 
man how it happened that truth, which 
every one is by way of seeking after, is so 
rarely found? When the youth demurred 
giving his answer, Whately said, “ T’ll 
tell you why: it is because men always 
prefer getting truth on their side to being 
on the side of truth ! ” 

I met the Rev. Andrew Jukes at 
Torquay in 1880, who recounted the 
following curious story. He had a very 
favourite brother, with whom he was on the 
most intimate and affectionate terms, and 
though separated, they corresponded con- 
stantly. He (the brother) was appointed 
to a living in Canada, and settled there 
with his family ; but he wrote cheerfully, 
and Mr. Jukes had no reason for any 
anxiety on his account On one occasion 
he was staying near Worksop where he 
had to preach twice on Sunday. When 
he awoke on the Monday morning after 





a good night’s rest, it suddenly seemed 
to him that a voice whispered in his 
ear: “Have you heard the news?” In 
imagination he answered ‘ No,” when 
the same voice said to him, “ Your 
brother and sister-in-law have both been 
taken home ; they are dead.” Mr. Jukes 
was dreadfully shocked and stunned—so 
much so that for some time he was 
unable to go on with his dressing, and 
heard the prayer-bell ring, but could not 
go downstairs. He tore a piece off a 
newspaper he found on his dressing-table, 
and wrote the date, the hour, and the 
words, after which he finished dressing, 
and though much upset, he joined the 
family at breakfast, and that day returned 
to his parish in Yorkshire. On arriving he 
told his wife what had occurred, and she 
tried to persuade him that it was a bad 
dream ; but the next post from America 
brought a letter from his sister-in-law, 
written with a very shaky hand, to say she 
had just closed her husband’s eyes, who 
had died of cholera after a few hours’ 
illness, and she knew not how soon she 
should follow him, so she wrote to com- 
mend their seven children to Mr. Jukes’ 
care, with the request that he would watch 
over them. ‘The following post brought a 
letter from the English Consul to say that 
Mrs. Jukes had died of cholera a few 
hours after her husband, and both were 
buried in the same grave. 

In November 1889 my cousin, Mr. 
Augustus Hare, was paying me a visit, 
when he told me that while at Rome he 
had been taking a large party to see the 
Colosseum, when an American gentleman 
joined them. He listened for some time 
to what Mr. Hare was saying, looking 
very angry, till at last he stepped forward 
and, addressing the spectators, exclaimed, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to 
obtrude myself upon you ; but there are 
things which no gentleman can hear un- 
concerned, and without the wish of 
showing up an impostor. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I do not know who the person 
is who has been addressing you; but 
allow me to inform you that the lecture 
has been taken word for word, yes, actually 
word for word, from Mr. Hare’s book, 
‘Walks about Rome.’” Mr. Hare, much 
amused, answered, “ Sir, I cannot express 
my acknowledgment for your kindness— 
indeed, I did not know that I possessed 
so warm a friend; but, sir, I beg to inform 
you that Zam Augustus Hare |” 
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A lady who was just leaving one of 
the hotels in Rome on a sketching ex- 
pedition, called to her maid, as the carriage 
was driving off, “Oh, Eliza, Eliza, run up- 
stairs: I have left my Hare on my dressing- 
table.” 

When my brother, the Hon. Sir Adolphus 
Liddell, was at the Home Office, he 
told me a complaint was made that 
people had been travelling on the rail- 
roads without a ticket, and the companies 
asked that a detective should be employed 
to discover the offenders. One was ac- 
cordingly put on the line, and travelled 
up and down for some days without dis- 
covering the culprit. At last two men 
got into his carriage who began talking 
in a whisper, and one gave the other a 
florin, and they alighted at the next 
station ; so the detective, thinking he had 
got his clue, followed the man who had 
given the florin and said he understood 
they had been talking about travelling 
without a ticket, and as he (the detective) 
was a very poor man he should be glad 
to know how they managed. ‘The other 
eyed him suspiciously, and then said, “ If 
you make it worth my while I think I 
can tell you.” ‘The detective then offered 
him a florin, but that he refused. “ Half 
acrown?” No,” “Will you take five 
bob?” ‘That offer was accepted and the 
money paid. ‘Then the man said, “ Do 
you really want to know what I does 
when I wish to travel without a ticket ? 
Well then, [ll just tell you. I walks !” 

I went in 1878 with my friend Louisa 
Lady Ashburton to see Taglioni, who 
was giving dancing lessons; and I was 
anxious to visit the famous danseuse, 
whom I had seen as a child in the 
ballet of ‘*La Sylphide.” She was at 
that time the mast graceful and beautiful 
dancer that had ever appeared on the 
English stage. Her movements were 
light and easy as they were classical, and 
her dancing of the “ Sylphide” never to 
be forgotten. It was charming to see her 
pupils dancing a kind of Spanish dance 
which Taglioni had invented, and accom- 
panied herself with castanets, and the old 
lady was pleased with the performance. 
She took the greatest pains whilst teach- 
ing, but while her pupils were resting 
she gave us some interesting details of 
her early life. She was the daughter of 
very poor parents, and lived in Paris. 
Her father, who was connected with the 
theatre, seeing her wonderful talents for 
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dancing, sent her to an academy ; but 
being too poor to keep a servant the 
child went alone, and being as she ex- 
pressed it ‘‘tres paresseuse” (very lazy), she 
preferred spending her time at a washer- 
woman’s next door to learning her art. 
She used to wash and iron the clothes, 
and then return to her mother’s, who 
often inquired whether she had danced 
well, to which the deceitful puss answered, 
“ Oh yes, mother.” The good woman gave 
her a glass of wine and sent her away 
to change her garments, as she said she 
sprinkled her chemise with water to 
make her mother believe she had perspired 
freely. Very often when visitors came the 
child entertained them with dances which 
she had never learnt, but which came 
to her quite naturally. Her father was 
summoned to Vienna, and on her mother’s 
report of Marie’s extraordinary genius, he 
sent for her when she was only fifteen 
to take the part of first dancer. Then 
for the first time Marie realised that she 
literally knew nothing! So she practised 
six hours a day for six months, two hours 
in the morning, two at noon, and two in 
the evening, till she was often tired to 
death—in spite of which, when she arrived 
at Vienna, her father was greatly dis- 
satisfied and declared she knew nothing ; 
but from the moment of her first appear- 
ance she said she felt she could “‘ dominer 
le publique.” She knew not why, but she 
knew she should be applauded, and she 
always tried to do her very best ; adding, 
she had not learnt from being taught, but 
from inspiration. When in after years she 
went to St. Petersburg, Countess Nessel- 
rode, the wife of the Chancellor, patronised 
and was very kind to her. One day she 
asked Taglioni to dinner, but begged her to 
come as Countess , and not as Made- 
moiselle ‘laglioni, as she was asked to 
meet some of the ete of Russian society. 
After dinner the conversation turned upon 
the number of distinguished artistes who 
happened to be then at St. Petersburg, 
and Countess Nesselrode asked one of 
her friends whether she had made ac- 
quaintance with any of them. The lady 
answered, “ No ”—that actresses might be 
very charming on the stage, but she did 
not like them off it, as she had always 
found them full of pretension and vulgarity, 
trying to produce an effect. “ But,” said 
Countess Nesselrode, “surely there are 
exceptions?” No,” the lady answered, 
“none; they are all alike and odious.” 
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= private lunatic 
7 asylum, was to be 
let ; so one morning 
they walked out to- 
gether to see it, and 
rang at the door. A 
servant appeared, 
who looked at them 
rather suspiciously, 
and asked whether 
they wished to see 
his master. On 
their answering 
“No”—that they 
had heard the house 
was to be let and 
they wished to in- 
spect it, the man 
said, ‘No, the 
house was not to be 
let, but they had 
better come in and 
he would call the 
owner.” So they 
were shown into the 
drawing-room, and 
presently the doctor 
appeared. He 
looked first at one 
and then at the 
other, and, rather 
puzzled, asked, 
which was _ the 
patient? Lord 
Normanby then 
said that they had 








Taglioni. 


“ Suppose, then,” said Countess Nessel- 
rode, pointing to Taglioni, “I were to 
tell you that that lady has been on the 
stage ?” “Qh,” said the other, ‘‘ I simply 
should not believe you: one has only to 
see Countess —— to know that she is a 
perfect lady.” “ Well then,” triumphantly 
exclaimed Countess Nesselrode, “ allow 
me to introduce you to—Mademoiselie 
Taglioni!” 

In order to prove how well I recollected 
her in former days, I hummed the music of 
her famous “pas seul” in the ‘ Sylphide.” 
She was delighted, and exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ Oh, madame, personne n’a 
jamais dansé la ‘ Sylphide ’ comme moi.” 

When Lord and Lady Normanby were 
living some years ago in Kensington Gore 
they heard that a large house and garden 
in their neighbourhood, which was a 





called under the 
impression the 
house was to be let, 
hut as apparently this was not the case 
they would not detain him; so they rose 
to depart, when the doctor begged leave 
to inquire whom he had the honour of 
addressing. Lord Normanby said, “ Oh, 
Iam the Marquis of Normanby,” and as 
he was going out he heard the doctor 
observe to his servant, “ Ah, poor fellow, 
I see it’s a very bad case: he thinks he 
is the Marquis of Normanby.” 


’ 


I offer these personal “ Recollections’ 
to my readers in the hope that they may 
afford a few moments’ amusement, and 
in the belief that the stories have not 
appeared in print. 

And may I, when life lingers in the west, 

Look back serenely on the sunne-gilt shore, 

Then stretch my saile to where the wearie rest 

Where toil and tumulte vexe the minde no more. 

Author unknown, 1600, 
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AFTER 
BY CAPTAIN 


WIDE sandy plain forms a trough 


among rolling mountains. ‘The 
strip of green winding about 


somewhere near the centre indicates the 
presence of a little stream which trickles 
and stagnates and at night freezes amongst 
boggy tussocks. If you were to look for 
the stream’s source it would be hard to 
locate, and if you were to follow its down- 
ward course you would find somewhere 
or other it had disappeared, swallowed up 
in the sands that gave it birth, Eventually, 
if you were to follow the trend of the 
valley, you would come on a lake of 
deepest sapphire blue, its margin marked 
with dazzling incrustations of salt, into 
which great evaporating-pan our streamlet 
would have found its way by subterranean 
channels, thence to be drawn up into the 
rare Tibetan air. 

The foreground of the scene, unrelieved 
by trees or shrubs of any kind, is of a 
light sandy colour, except where a short, 
coarse species of grass gives it a greenish 
tint. On either hand the mountains 
display every shade of bizarre colouring 
not inappropriate to their fantastic out- 
lines. ‘They nowhere ascend to any 


great height above the valley ; but here, 
far more than on the Pamirs picturesquely 
called the roof of the world, one can 
Imagine oneself on the leads, among the 
gables and chimney-stacks of the old 





A successful stalk. 
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earth. The nearer slopes exhibit startling 
hues in ochres and saffrons, browns and 
reds ; but as they recede in the distance 
the magic of the air tones them imper- 
ceptibly into the most tender shades of 
blue and purple. Yet far away, where the 
glitter of the stream is lost among a 
strange knot of hills, two scarlet cones 
rise on the horizon, looking like red halves 
of a monster pomegranate set on end. 

My wife and I had crossed the pass 
forming the boundary between Ladak 
and Tibet the previous day, though we 
had been travelling for some weeks in the 
strange country that forms the western 
end of the great Tibetan plateau. So far 
we had seen no antelope, the acquisition 
of a few heads of which was among the 
objects of our wanderings, though we had 
come upon their tracks and knew we 
were at last in antelope land. 

Not many years ago this particularly 
graceful beast could be seen in large 
herds in the Chang Chenmo and adjacent 
valleys of Ladak on the northern Kashmir 
frontier ; but of late they have been driven 
eastward, till now they are scarcely found 
to the west of the ‘Tibetan border, while 
to see them roaming the plain in any 
considerable numbers, one has to travel 
far into the forbidden country, and reach 
a land inaccessible to all globe-trotters 
and unleisured persons. 
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Every one has heard how the Tibetan 
antelope scrapes for himself a hole in the 
ground, in which he lies so still that his 
long, slender horns look like dry willow 
shoots sticking out of the ground ; and it 
was only this morning that my wife had 
pointed out with delight three little beds 
side by side in the sand—a big one, a 
smaller one, and a very diminutive one, 
evidently the resting-place during the 
night of some ‘‘ papa, maman et bébé ” of 
the timid wilderness folk. 

As our long line of laden ponies toiled 
along in the rear, we began that morning 
to ascend knolls and elevated spots, from 
which one could look out and examine 
the plain with our glasses. Though the 
upper air was clear with that wonderful 
dry clearness only found in the high 





A camp. 


altitudes of Ladak and Tibet, and which 
makes a hill two days’ journey distant 
seem within an hour’s ride, yet a mirage 
hung like a veil over the ground and 
distorted or concealed anything there was 
moving on it. Once we saw some misty 
dots appear and then vanish, and on 
going to the spot found tracks of antelope, 
but the animals that made them had gone. 
Tall columns like shadows thrown by 
men on smoke would come near us, 
which we would discover to be wild 
asses (or yang), graceful animals without 
which no landscape in Chang Thang 
would be complete, but none the less, 
meddlesome, disturbing beasts, that spoilt 
many a good stalk. It was not till we 
were nearing our camping-ground by the 
light of the yellow evening sun that on 





surmounting a little saddle-back we came 
on a buck antelope standing at gaze by 
the stream and not three hundred yards 
from us. No doubt he had seen the tops 
of our hats come bobbing over the horizon 
long before we had spotted him. He 
only waited to see me slip off my pony, 
with the idea of stalking him black-buck 
fashion, to lay back his horns and scour 
away over the plain like an arrow from 
the bow. From the pace he went one 
could almost believe there was something 
in the native story that antelope inflate 
themselves with air to ‘fly before the 
wind.” He did not stop till he reached 
the slopes on the opposite side of the 
valley, where he became a distant speck. 
But we saw with our glasses that, antelope- 
like, his alarm was but short-lived, and 
he had begun to graze. 

Taking my rifle and 
a mounted man with 
me, I made a détour, 
and soon reached the 
undulating ground at 
the bottom of the slopes. 
Here I dismounted, and 
leaving the ponies, began 
what seemed an easy 
stalk. After crossing 
some dry ravines, I 
ascended the ridge I 
had made for, the last 
four yards on all fours, 
but found I was. still 
a good three hundred 
yards or more from the 
buck, and no means of 
getting closer. It was 
too far, but after waiting 
some time I sighted to three hundred yards 
and took a steady shot lying down. Off 
went the antelope, but dotty and evidently 
hit ; and luckily for me he took a line 
down the valley more or less in the 
direction of camp. Shouting for my 
pony, I ran back, and met my Ladaki 
dragging the animals towards me and 
very excited. ‘Then began a long chase. 
My wife had watched the stalk with her 
glasses from a rise in the ground near 
where we had seen the buck first, and 
grasping the state of affairs, mounted 
her steed and, I should like to say, 
dashed in to turn the buck towards me— 


A sylvan huntress by my side 
To chase the flying deer. 


But alas! our shaggy Ladaki ponies, 
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though doubtless of desert descent, did 
not match the wind for swiftness. She, 
in short, disappeared into the bottom, 
where the stream ran, and did not re- 
appear. My pony, too, had no idea of 
moving out of a trot. Whip and objur- 
gations had no effect, and I could not 
decrease the buck’s lead. I just managed, 
however, to keep him in sight, and after 
a couple of miles of the hardest “ finish- 
ing” I have ever done, saw him dip 
down into a ravine and not come out 
again. “‘Now you're mine,” I thought, 
and leaving my pony approached the edge 
rifle in hand. But no buck was to be 
seen. A blood spoor was there, though, 
leading out of the ravine, and on sur- 
mounting the far slope I saw the buck, 
along way off now, going steadily away 
as hard as ever. I had 
been deceived by the 
ground. My henchman 
was at hand, so, taking 
his pony, on I went. 
After more desperate 
“finishing” with heels 
and whip, I got within 
two hundred yards of 
the buck, when my pony ¥ 
put his foot into a. rat 
hole and rolled me 
gently on to the ground. 
I fired some shots in 
desperation, the fore- 
sight of my rifle wob- 
bling about the brute’s 
bobbing stern, but failed 
to stop him, and thus 
had the mortification of 
seeing my first Tibetan antelope go away. 
When he was almost out of sight, even 
with the glasses, he made for the slopes 
and became hidden behind a_ small 
spur. One is loath to leave a wounded 
beast; and though it was getting dusk, 
I went after him on the chance of his 
having lain down. Very cautiously I 
ascended the slope. Suddenly a clatter of 
stones from below me, and out rushed the 
buck, going off at a great pace. A shot at 
ten yards, however, even a snap, is not to 
be missed, and to the crack of the rifle he 
rolled over. He carried a fine head, the 
horns measuring over twenty-four inches. 
lhrough one of them a small splintered 
hole showed where one of my wild shots 
had gone. I was never more delighted 
at getting a beast. 

Chere is something very charming, at 
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any rate to the official person, in being 
out of reach of post and telegraph ; and 
here we enjoyed a sense of freedom 
engendered ,by so many miles of moun- 
tainous desert land that lay between us 
and the nearest railway. But an altitude 
of 16,000 feet above sea level is a 
wonderful antidote to excessive animal 
spirits, and makes the avoidance of 
physical effort a thing to be studied. So 
we never walked where we could possibly 
ride, and even got into the way of doing 
our stalks in the saddle, at any rate the 
greater part of them. 

The programme of a marching day was 
somewhat like this. In the early morning 
dusk a voice outside our tent would be 
heard,—‘‘It’s time”; and, day by day 
repeated, the simple words in the cold 











Breakfast half way. 


and dark of a Tibetan morning came like 
a knell, for if the early morning sleep is 
dear at sea level, believe me it becomes 
much more so when you get up to a great 
height. 

In half an hour, more or Zess, muffled in 
furs, we would be sitting in the other 
tent, and old Abdulla, ex-trader and ex- 
caravan bashi, who had travelled over 
half Asia with the explorer Ney Elias, 
and was now our trusted factotum, would 
be bringing in the samovar and smoking 
antelope chops. Breakfast would be 
eaten in the bustle and apparent dis- 
comfort of breaking up camp, striking 
tents, rolling bedding, and loading up 
animals. Without dallying over this 


duty meal, we would start on ahead of the 
caravan, about the time the sun began to 
touch the tops of the mountains, And 
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At 16,000 feet. 


how slowly the line of light used to creep 
down the mountain sides, the sun seeming 
to grudge us cold mortals his feeble 
warmth! However, all that was soon 
forgotten in the look-out for antelope 
and gazelle; for, once fairly on the 
antelope plains, we rarely reached the 
luncheon place without having shot an 
antelope. Our cook with the lunch 
things would have started early, and 
about noon, rounding a corner, we would 
see the shamiana or awning pitched, a 
white dot visible miles away on the bare 
plain. For in this country one experiences 
great extremes of heat and cold. ‘The 
sun at midday is a very different indi- 
vidual to what he is at seven o’clock ; 
the heat off the barren ground beats 
up with tremendous force, and the 
country being destitute 
of trees, our little shamz- 
ana used to be as wel- 
come to us as the shadow 
of a great rock in a 
thirsty land to Arab or 
Ishmaelite. About two 
o'clock on we would go 
again, tea-things and 
water slung about our 
retainers’ ponies to use 
when we felt inclined, 
and the camping-ground 
would be reached about 
four or five. A camping- 
place in this country, 
by the way, means 
any spot there 
is grass for the ponies, 
water to drink, and 


where 
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argols or burtsa for 
fuel. 

The baggage coming 
a direct road, and with- 
out halts, would arrive 
shortly afterwards, or at 
any rate we felt annoyed 
if it did not, and tents 
would spring up like 
magic ; but that delight- 
ful adjunct of Hima- 
layan camps, a roaring 
fire, was conspicuous by 
its absence inthis wood- 
less country. In this 
way twenty or thirty 
miles would be covered 
in a day,—-sometimes 
more, for the distances 
in ‘Tibet are so vast that 
marches have to be lengthened in pro- 
portion to reach anywhere at all. Fellow- 
travellers or habitations there were none. 
The only inhabitants of the country are 
nomad ‘Tibetans, or Changpas as they 
are called. 

As for supplies, we carried these with 
us, all except the meat which walked—in 
the shape of mutton 
superfluous when we were amongst the 
antelope ; while for milk we had a little 
flock of white goats, each of which con- 
tributed about a teaspoonful. (What 
would an English cow say to being 
marched thirty miles and milked at the 
end ?) 

As regards the sport of antelope 
shooting in Tibet, my experience of it 
came after many years’ shooting in the 
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Our first antelope. 
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Himalayas, where every stalk is a serious 
undertaking, a climax only attained 
perhaps after many days’ hard work ; and 
I must confess that the pursuit of the 
nimble cheru gave me a lot of pleasure. 
The fact that with luck one might get 
two or three shots in a day did not to my 
mind at all detract from the pleasure of it. 
Near the Ladak frontier the antelope are 
very wild and difficult to approach, but 
farther east, where they are less shot at, 
they are less difficult ; though of course 
everywhere it much depends whether 
they are found on an open plain or in 
the neighbourhood of hills which afford 
cover in stalking. 

Antelope are very pretty beasts, standing 
about thirty-two inches _ high. Pheir 
colour varies from brown to fawn, the 
under part being of a lighter shade, almost 
white. Under the short stiff hair lies a 
loose layer of wonderful soft white wool, 
that is woven into exquisite jashmina, 
This can be plucked out in handfuls, and 
is valuable. Their slender horns have a 
graceful curve, and frequently have a high 
polish in the natural state. In a country 
like Tibet, where an old provision-tin 
or the lid of a packing-case is a very 
valuable asset, the horns are put by the 
natives to all sorts of uses. Perhaps the 
most appropriate use is as a rifle-rest, 
when a pair of them are attached to the 
barrel by a hinge, the points when in 
use sticking into the groynd. The better 
the rifle, of course the more help such a 
rest would be; and it has often occurred 
to me to ask why we should be superior 
to the idea for our third-class shots in 
the army. ‘The Tibetans also make an 
ingenious trap for antelope out of the 
same material, and this they prefer using 
to bullets or powder, which are hard to 
come by. ‘This consists of a ring three or 
four inches in diameter, made of splinters 


of horn bound round with goat’s-hair 
twine. Sticking out towards the centre 


are anumber of horn spikes, so arranged 
as to allow an antelope’s foot to go 
through in one direction but not to be 
withdrawn. ‘The snare is covered with 
a sprinkling of sand and set attached to 
a heavy stone on one of the numerous 
paths made by antelope. 

Though their colour matches their sur- 
roundings, antelope, owing to their being 
so often on the move, are not as a rule 
difficult to see ; but when motionless, like 
other hill beasts, they “turn into stones.” 
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And by the same token stones are fre- 
quently mistaken for one’s quarry ; 
curiously enough, if you start 
idea that a stone on a distant hill is an 
animal, the more stare at it the 
more it appears to be ascending the hill, 
In illustration of this I must record an 
anecdote, which, by the way, is the true 
story of a “record.” It occurred a few 
after the first had 
been shot. The lady of the party, whose 
vision, I may remark, 
no one’s, had for a few days previously 
been particularly successful in spotting 
“pale-coloured animals,” which appeared 
to be “climbing up the hill.” That too 
large a proportion of these turned out to 
be of the “sandstone” or “ conglomerate ” 
variety, I would not venture to assert, 
but somehow the things she pointed out 
on the hillsides came to be referred 
to as “pale climbers” (as opposed to 
antelope), which was no doubt an abso- 
lutely unjust-reflection on her eyesight. 
We were riding, as usual, some way 
ahead of the caravan, when my eye caught 
sight of a light sandy-coloured object 
on the side of a hill which lay to one 
side of the track we were following. 
It seemed too light a colour for an 
antelope, but then again it did not look 
like a stone, though it was quite motion- 
If I had been by myself I should 
have used my glasses without a second’s 
thought ; but I had been talking about 
**pale climbers,” which made it difficult. 
The wife had her eye on it, I could see, 


and, 
with the 


you 


mornings ante lope 


was second to 


less. 


but a similar reticence on the matter 
seemed to overcome her too, so we 
proceeded in silence. 

After going a little way, when my 


thoughts had drifted to something else, 
she suddenly remarked, “ Well, I’m not 
going to blunder on an antelope and 
pretend it’s a stone, if you are,” and 
dropping the reins on her pony’s neck 
she forthwith took a survey through her 
glasses. It was, she declared, a big buck 
antelope fast asleep! And clearly it was 
the lady’s shot. 

We turned our ponies round, and 
sending a man to stop the caravan, rode 
quietly round to the opposite side of the 
hillock to that on which the buck was 
lying. Tying the ponies’ heads together 
(in other countries this might make 
ponies kick, in Ladak it makes them 


stand), we left them and quietly ascended. 
top, we 


Arrived at the found, as is 
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frequently the case with the round hills 
of ‘Tibet, that the grdund curved away 
in front, and anything a little way down 
the hill could not be seen at all. So we 
walked cautiously down, Farther and 
farther we went. Nothing in view. “ Now, 
was it a stone, after all?” I asked myself. 
Suddenly up sprang an antelope from 
underneath our feet, like a hare out of 
her form, and was gone a hundred yards 
before my wife could sit down or I could 
whistle. ‘Then I whistled for all I was 
worth. Curiosity, thy 


name surely is ante- og 


He stopped, 
and turned round 
broadside. Crack went 
the rifle, and the buck 
died in a heap. It 
was 165 measured 
yards, and I believe the 
first Tibetan antelope 
shot by a lady. I let 
some time elapse before 
I said anything more 
about “ pale climbers.” 

While on the sub- 
ject of illusions I may 
mention another to 
which the stalker of 
Tibetan antelope may, 
like the writer, fall a 
prey. I had had a 
shot at a buck, and 
to all appearance had 
missed him clean. I 
had watched him gallop 
away till he had put 
a respectable distance 
between us, and was 
debating in my mind whether he was 
worth following, or whether it would not 
save time and temper to look for a fresh 
beast. Suddenly I saw him start madly 
galloping straight towards me. On he 
came at full split, when all of a sudden 
his legs seemed to crumple up beneath 
him, and he came crash down on 
the ground as if he had had a bullet 
through the brain. I had seen nothing 
like it before, and the analogy of a 
‘towered bird” at once occurred to 
I thought I must have hit him 


lope ! 


me. 
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Head of Tibetan antelope. 
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with the small Mannlicher bullet in some 


vital spot, but that the wound had 
taken a little time to prove fatal, or 
the exertion of galloping away might 


have caused some further injury. Any- 
how he was dead, I thought, and the 
reason of his queer behaviour could now 
be ascertained. I hastened up towards 
him, when what was my surprise to see 
him on his legs again lolloping gaily 
away! ‘The explanation seems to be in 
a small stinging grub found underneath 
Tibetan — antelopes’ 
skins. What I had 
taken to be the buck’s 
death run was no more 
than the result of the 
sting of one of the 
larvee; but why the 
collapse at the end? 
I have witnessed the 
same thing on one or 
two occasions, so sup- 
pose it is not uncom- 
mon, though I have no- 
where seen it mentioned 
by sportsmen. 

There is naturally 
not very much variety 
to be found in antelope 
stalking; but in their 
country you have in 
addition the yak, 
gigantic, uncouth and 
hirsute; the burhel, 
half goat half sheep ; 
the ovis ammon, father 
of all sheep ; and the 
‘Tibetan gazelle. 

The rifle you re- 
quire is one whose bullet will go ‘“‘a 
very long way in a very little time,” 
naturally one of the modern small-bores 
with split soft-nose bullets. Leh, on 
the Central Asian trade road, is the 
best centre to start from. The draw- 
back, though at the same time the 
charm of the country, is its appalling 
remoteness. But at the same time no 
one who has once penetrated into the 
“mist of that dim land” has ever re- 
gretted it or failed to succumb to its 
fascination. 
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HE closed the door: the inevitable 
bang occurred which she had tried 
to avoid; the noise echoed along 

the street, and, as she hurried down the 
steps, turning to the left along the pave- 
ment, it pursued her. ‘Though she found 
herself safely away, shut out from all the 
horror, the disturbing reverberation seemed 
to hold her still responsible—to accuse 
anew—to suggest another opening and 
stealthy footsteps tracing hers. She wanted 
to look over her shoulder, but dared not : 
her ears became alert for the awful noise 
that surely must happen in spite of the 
dread impossibility. Fright was at work 
weaving monster fancies to make the 
thing more impossible to bear. The 
spirit of her was for running, nevertheless 
she cautiously kept a measured pace. 
She must not attract attention. If she 
only walked quickly, she could not be 
accused of an undue haste. At turning 
the corner she drew a breath of relief, as 
if the hateful house once out of sight 
could no longer be harmful. ‘The sense 
of anxiety to get away was now changed 
to one of more enduring dread—not of 
immediate happenings, but of something 
she had to face whether she would or no, 
and which would bring her back the way 
she had come, and up the steps into the 
silent house. 

This girl was slender and tall and 
young, her clothes were of a simple make, 
without any effect of fashion; yet the 
grace of her, and the tender beautiful 
face, were arresting enough in their aspect 
of refinement. ‘The long street, one of 
our old sideways of London where houses 
are built of mellowed brick, was deserted, 
so that her figure made a silhouette—a 
black note, as it were, that emphasised the 
greys and browns and reds of pavement 
and brick and mortar, and the white 
frames of narrow Queen Anne windows. 


It was no longer necessary to go quickly, 
yet she continued to hurry; then she 
perceived a man approaching, and in the 
flash of a moment knew she would have 
to speak. It was Dr. Belgrave. Into 
the world of awful things that were 
pressing against her, he seemed to have 
been sent out of some universal pity. 
Such an interruption to her pain affected 
her as the only saving beneficence. A 
flood of emotion swept through her— 
the gratitude of the over-tortured when 
pressure is relaxed. 

* Philip!” she said. 

“Why, it’s you! I was coming to 93. 
Where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then come back.” 

“No, no,” she said hurriedly, almost 
desperately ; ‘‘ I cannot bear to go back.” 

The man scanned her face with sudden 
concern; he paused for a moment, and 
neither spoke. 

“Has he been dreadful ?” he said. 

“Do not let us talk of him.” 

“How can I help it, when you are 
looking so ill!” 

“ Am I?”—she moved nervously —“ it’s 
nothing. I haven’t been out for so long.” 
“That’s very bad for you, you know.” 

*“Oh! he ‘sent away the servants. I 
had to do things.” 

**Good God! Is that his last craze? 
And you have been doing everything !” 

‘“*] didn’t mind, only I was afraid to be 
quite alone with him . . . when he was 
like that, you know.” 

“ He has been bad ?” 

‘Much worse ; and I was frightened,” 
she repeated. 

Dr. Belgrave read in her look more 
even than she expressed. ‘When will 
you have the sense to leave him?” he 
said. 

“Hush! hush!” 
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“Come and have some tea: you are 
looking dead.” 

“No; but let us go somewhere—any- 
where. I must stay out a little—anywhere, 
if only it is quiet.” 

Again he scrutinised her. She was 
extraordinarily not herself—the sad enough 





little woman he had watched over so 
long: she appeared affected by some 


dread alarm. He turned to go with her, 
taking a possession of her that always in 
such times of trial it seemed he had a 
right to do. He walked silently along ; 
the sleeve of her jacket grazed his coat, 
and he felt that she held closer to him as 
they approached a more crowded thorough- 
fare, and that her hands were trembling. 
He was glad when they reached the 


Embankment. He led the way to a seat, 
and insisted upon her sitting down. 


There were very few people about, and 
the wider stretches of the river in the 
distance lay still in the lap of the shores, 
seeming to hold some unexplained promise 
where its calm met the skies covered with 
London’s mists, which so beautifully lift 
in unexpected places to reveal an infinity 
of light—rifts in the city’s greyness, 
enticing beyond all the gold and blue of 
naked heavens. Their eyes instinctively 
turned and rested upon this place of 
peace, and watched the coming of a red- 
sailed barge out of its scintillating haze 
into the greyer shadows nearer them, as if 
the distraction were an actual interrupting 
of all they had to say. 

“Tell me what has happened.... I 
have not seen you for two months.” 

She answered by looking an appeal. 

** Very well. I suppose I can guess... 
but something must be done. It is not 
right that this horror should go on.” 

“You used not to say that!” 

Her answer startled him. She seemed 
to be blaming him, and he saw himself 
surely enough a poor figure in the whole 
horrid business. For her sake he had 
accepted the inevitable, and for her sake 
urged peace. He loved her beyond all 
bodily question of possession, and yet... 

“Thad,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘ ideas 
of conventions—a notion that we must 





build by rule ; but surely if such hideous 
possibilities force a deviation one must 
have the courage to break the rule: the 
rule is not less a wise one.... We started 
the wrong way.” 

“We started the wrong way,” she 
repeated. 
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“When I was young I thought it was 
not right that men and* women should 
marry if they were poor”—he paused; 
“now I know such a theory is an 
absurdity. It is not a question of money, 
but of energy. A man and woman who 
have that need fear nothing.” 

“We had that, Philip !” 

“Yes, we had, but we had all the other 
useless nonsense. ... With the rest, the 
notion that money can ever matter.” 

*“T was ready.” 

“Ah!... 1 thought it would mean 
unhappiness f6r you if we married when 


I had no prospects. Remember our 
relative positions! ... Your father!... 
And then you married. You became 


rich... and I too.... Are we happy? 
What has money done for either of us? 
Wouldn’t it be better if we were both 
penniless and free ?” 

They were looking at one another now 
with the pain of passion in their eyes. 
They had learnt of late not to hide their 
mutual caring, and sinned, unhappy souls, 
just that much—in the betraying eyes and 
the nervous lips. On her side she had 
not always known that he cared, and this 
marriage which had proved so hideous had 
seemed to her and to him a step she had 
to take. 

“Yes, but it is all past now.” 

‘Why should it be past ?’. .. Have the 
courage! He is destroying you. ... God 
knows I do not ask you to do this for a 
selfish reason. . I have always been 
able to give up any question of myself for 
your happiness. It has seemed part of 
my love for you.... But you must leave 
that monster in justice to yourself. Social 
laws cannot meet such a case.” 

“Hush ! hush! you do not know what 
you are saying.” 

“Yes: I am asking you to come to 


me.” His eyes fell accidentally upon her 
wrist. “Jessica,” he said, in a changed 


voice, “ show me your arm.” 

She slowly turned back the loose sleeve 
and looked down upon a bruise that was 
a wound. Her willingness to comply 
with such a demand struck him as un- 
usual with her. Hitherto she had always 
tried to hide those horrid marks of her 
husband’s violence. Her action was surely 
a sign of another step in her degradation. 
She had become used to the thing. 

He turned white to the lips. “I 
cannot permit you to suffer that again.” 

‘*T will not suffer it again,” she said. 














“He turned white to the lips. ‘/ cannot permit you to suffer that again.’ 
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He moved miserably in his seat. “ All 
these years,” he went on, “when I have 
been alone I have said over and over 
again, ‘I will do nothing that may bring 
her ultimate unhappiness’; and over and 
over again I have thought, ‘Why is there 
nothing I can do for her—nothing that 
could prove I would face anything in the 
world so willingly if I could help her!’ ” 

“You are always so good,” she said, 
with a suppressed tenderness ; “ but, you 
know, if it should happen that one had 
to suffer in some way—actually ?” 

“You think I would hesitate ? ” 

‘*Ah! Iam sure you think you would 
not, and Iam grateful . . . but one has 
no right to ask for proof.” 

“Jessica, what is the matter? You 
are strange to-day. . Is there at last 
something I can do for you? You know 
I am only waiting. Whatever it is, 
only give me the chance... let us face 
the throwing of stones together.” 

“Ah! that is it! ‘The throwing of 
stones!... You only see it in your mind 

. . but the thing, the real thing—the 
world shrinking with horror !” 

He leant forward. ‘“ That is all greatly 
exaggerated in your imagination.” 


The girl’s face turned white, her lips 
parted, and her eyes covered his with 
a look of anxiety that was almost un- 
manning, 


“Ts it that you do not care enough for 
me?” he said. 

She answered him only with a ‘look of 
pain, and stood up. 

“Then don’t you know that you must 
come to me?” 

“Tf there might be a worse throwing 
of stones than you can imagine?” she 
said pathetically. 

“Let them do their worst. I want to 
shield you from that monster... and, 
Jessica, I want you.” 

“Then come back with me now and see 
him ; and God help you !” 

He rose. ‘I will come,’ 
gravely. 

They left the Embankmentand threaded 
their way back through the narrow streets 
in silence.” Every now and then the girl 


> he said 


looked up at her lover with a quick appre- 
hensive glance, as if she expected to see 
some change of purpose in his look— 
some reluctance. 

Suddenly she said: “ There is a great 
danger that threatens me, and you can 
help me.” 
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Dr. Belgrave hardly took in what she 
said. They were on their way to face 
her husband. He did not quite know 
what was to happen at this interview, but 
she had asked him to return with her, 
and a passionate desire to act in some 
way for her protection made him do 
her bidding implicitly. ‘That she must 
not be left alone with her husband in 
his drunken delirium seemed manifest, 
and her word danger emphasised the 
necessity of his presence. ‘They went on 
in silence, and reached the house in a 
short enough time. He took the latch- 
key from her hand. Again she looked at 
him with the questioning gaze into which 
an intolerable fear seemed to steal against 
her will; and as he opened the door a 
new apprehension took hold of him, which 
made him hesitate for a moment and look 
back at the girl’s scared face. 

What was this horror that was upon 
him—this preposterous intrusion upon his 
sensibilities ? He entered deliberately, 
with an effort at ease, letting her pass him. 

‘Go in there,” she said, pointing to the 
door on the right: ‘I will be in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Very well,” he said. He waited until 
she had turned the corner of the staircase, 
and was shocked anew as she glanced 
back at him, for her face was like a white 
mask confronting him from the shadowy 
landing. He experienced an overwhelm- 
ing desire to follow her. What is it? he 
asked himself under his breath, as the 
sense of apprehension deepened. He 
pulled himself together with an effort, and 
moved to the library door ; he hesitated, 
then turning the handle, went in. 

He stood still aghast. Lying on the 
sofa, with its dead face towards him, open- 
eyed and staring, was the body of the man 
he had come to restrain. In the air was 
a faint odour of chloroform. 

“Good God ! he has killed himself!” he 
said in a dull murmur, but the spoken 
words carried no final assertion to his 
mind. He moved quickly to the sofa, 
testing with the skill of his profession 
the signs of death. As his hands did 
their work with patient care, and _ his 
brain certified the salient points, an inner 
consciousness argued a horrible certainty, 
and pressed proof upon proof for his 
acceptance. Her hurrying from the house, 
and her reluctance to return; the scared 
look in her eyes; her strange discon- 
nected talk. JZ will not suffer it again, 
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she had said when he spoke of the wound 
on her arm. Again, Jf there might be a 
worse throwing of stones than you can 
imagine. What could she have meant 
by this? She must have known he was 
dead ; and if so why had she said nothing ? 
She had alluded to a danger threatening 
her. What was the danger? His hands 
ceased their work. He closed the eyes 
of the dead man. On the ground near 
him he noticed a pocket-handkerchief. 
He picked it up mechanically. It was 
soaked with chloroform, and was marked 
Jessica in the corner. He thrust it quickly 
into his pocket, looking with apprehensive 
eyes towards the door as if he feared he 
might have been seen. He looked care- 
fully upon the table and mantelshelf and 
then opened the window before leaving 
the room. A narrow strip of blue sky 
was visible—the evening blue, the wider 
stretch after the rift in the day’s mist 
that he had looked at hardly an hour 
past. 

Outside he stood still. 
his sensibilities. Instinct was for cham- 
pioning the dead. This man had been 
murdered by his wife. Wife—he had to 
hold the word till on his tongue it turned 
to Jessica. God! that was the truth! Well, 
he had got to save her. What was he 
to do? Ah! the incriminating handker- 
chief was in his pocket. The servants ? 
she had said they had been sent away. 
There was no one in the house, then! 
No one could ever know. He had but 
to send in a woman on the morrow, and 
to go through the usual formalities—give 
a certificate of death from heart failure 
caused by excessive alcoholic poisoning. 
... Any lie would do! But Jessica! 
what of Jessica? She had _ preferred 
crime to the world’s cold shoulder. Ah ! 
that monstrous chimera called the world, 
that horrible conglomeration of individual 
units that could become such a terrifying 
force as to make murder an alternative 
to its scorn. How many girl-mothers in 
the course of time had chosen such an 
alternative! Had Jessica their excuse ? 
After a long time he moved towards the 
stairs, and went heavily up. 

She was waiting for him, seated on the 
edge of a chair watching the door. 

He dared not lift his eyes to hers. 
“You want me to give you a certificate 
of death?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said under her breath. 
“T will do it,” 
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She did not answer. A dismay she 
was unable to control had crept over her. 

“T will arrange everything for you,” 
he continued, in the same quiet voice. 
“T will send in a woman _ to-morrow 
morning. I will give her your key, that 
she may come early. You must rest. 
Good-bye.” He moved nervously, lifting 
his hands to his eyes: silence seemed 
between them like an impregnable wall, 
and awful to make way against. His 
spoken words had hit impotently against 
it, reverberating in a horrid obstreperous- 
ness. He waited a moment, an appeal in 
his attitude for dismissal. She remained 
silent. ‘Then he turned and went. 

She heard his footsteps as he descended 
the stairs, but did not move. Surely, she 
asked herself, he would come back? He 
could not leave her like that. He could 
not be so horribly sure. His caring must 
count for something. The door banged : 
the second time that day its noise seemed 
like a spoken condemnation; but this 
was the most horrible, the most final. 
She started to her feet. 

“Phil! Phil!” she called. 
of her voice meandered through the 
house, then echoed back to her. Ah! it 
was monstrous that he should go like that ! 

It was getting dark, and she was the 
only person in the house excepting that 
other. An indescribable sense of 
loneliness came over her—the loneliness 
of a human being left hopelessly without 
succour. He had condemned her and 
left her. What could she do? He did 
not love her, then? ‘There was no love 
in the world! Why had he said so much? 
They had only been words. A_ hot 
feeling of shame crept through her. She 
sat down again, remaining very still. To 
move seemed to make more real her 
desolation. She became afraid of sound— 
any sound that broke the silence—the 
rustle of her gown, the movement of the 
window-blind in the draught. The dead 
man was below, alone too in the darkening 
room. Spirits of death seemed about 
her, menacing -presences. He would not 
have left her so. He had loved her in 
his way better, then, than had Philip, for 
Philip had gone in that awful manner. 
She stared before her, reviewing the terrible 
happenings since morning. She looked 
down at her crushed arm, remembering 
the torture he had inflicted upon her, and 
found it a less thing to bear than Philip’s 
desertion. It would have been better if 
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things had gone on—anything in the 
world rather than to have seen the change 
in the man she had so loved. 

At last she got up and shuffled her way 
in the dark down the stairs. She was 
very tired and cold. She had eaten 
nothing since the day before. She could 
not sit all alone. 

She opened the door of the library and 
went in. She drew a chair near to the 
body and sat down. The dead face 
looked peaceful, and the opened eyes that 
had so frightened her were closed. All 
the fear that she should be accused of 
murder had gone: Philip had promised 
the certificate ; but he had left her, and 
nothing could matter now. She had no 
one in the world. What could make any 
difference? Shame replaced her sense 
of fear, and her absolute loneliness 
deepened with the minutes as _ they 
passed, emphasising the silence. She 
began to cry, the tears pouring down her 
cheeks ; she put her hands out across the 
body and called out to the dead man— 
“Come, come back! Oh, come back !” 

At last she dropped her head down, 
sobbing like a child as she lay prostrate 
across the body. A faint odour of chloro- 
form quieted her senses. Her crying 


gradually ceased, and the unhappy girl 
slept. 


Philip Belgrave meanwhile walked 
mechanically towards his home with the 
feeling that life about him, his own and 
the girl’s, and death and Society, were 
together concerned in a monstrous drama, 
upon which every moment surely the 
curtain of ordinary existence would fall 
and release him from his part in the 
ghastly medley : and as he was oppressed 
by the unreality of it all, he had to con- 
stantly assert to himself its reality—repeat 
to himself the facts—the girl’s crime, re- 
enact as it were the whole thing, feel again 
the pain, and see anew the long vista of 
his life ahead with the woman he loved 
facing him a criminal. As it is impossible 
to persistently keep the mind upon one 
thought, the torment of sorrow lies in the 
necessity to constantly recall—to go over 
the way of it again: the instinctive doubt, 
the leaping of the senses towards denial 
being met always by the shock of a renewed 
assurance—the vision again of the de- 
vastating thing. ‘Tortured in this way, he 
hurried along the streets, a considerable 
distance, to his house, with an aching 
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anxiety to get within shelter, to hold 
counsel with himself and make out all 
that he had to do. He would of course 
give a certificate of death, and he must 
send in a‘woman to-morrow—it would be 
dangerous to send one to-night, while the 
odour of chloroform hung about the place, 
He must save her from the least suspicion. 
‘There was much to do... . But after- 
wards? What then ? 

He had some sick calls to make, and, on 
arriving at his house, found his brougham 
at the door—its blackness in the dusk 
suggesting a mourning carriage. Was not 
that what a doctor’s life came to?—a 
perpetual driving to death, and a_per- 
petual standing on the threshold of other 
people’s sorrow! As he drove through 
the dark streets he sat straight and still, 
with the quiet of his kind on an imper- 
turbable face. The sick patients he 
visited guessed nothing of the tormented 
man who bent over their beds and 
listened to querulous complainings with a 
saving kindness. A doctor whose heart 
was broken would be a_ preposterous 
anomaly in a sick room! He returned 
from his work late at night and in an 
exhausted condition, threw himself upon 
the narrow camp-bed in the small room 
that revealed, in all its lack of comforts, 
the man’s natural asceticism, and rested 
without sleep till morning, his eyes fixed 
upon the darkness through which looked 
perpetually Jessica’s troubled face, trying 
to cover ¢heir crime: he had come to 
look at it as that, for their caring had 
led her to take the life of the man who 
separated them. 

The light came gradually into the room, 
and at last he moved. A new day had 
begun, and the horrible thing was to keep 
him company every new day that came. 
He began to dress with the same feverish 
haste with which he had quitted 93 the 
evening before. He must get back to her 
at once. He had left her alone in that 
house with her crime—not a soul within 
calling—the dead man in the library. If 
the long darkness of the night had been 
dreary and even menacing to himself, 
what must it have been to her! It was 
monstrous of him to have left her . 
and yet it had been necessary. Her only 
safety. God! her risk was hideous! He 
saw the trial—heard the counsel’s deliber- 
ate questions that were to compass her 
death by hanging. ‘Their arguments were 
in his ears, 
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IVhy had the servants been sent away? 
A caprice of the dead man’s? He was 
parsimonious and a tyrant in spite of 
ample means... all but a madman, 
and, in his drunken delirium, did such 
things. . Who would believe that? 
How could it be proved? She had no 
relations and few friends, none intimate. 
The chloroform on her handkerchief ! 
Her love for himself; even her beauty! 
She would have no chance. God! he 
must guard her against the least suspicion. 

He hurried down and out into the street. 
It was not yet five o’clock. He remem- 
bered he had the key and had promised 
to get ina woman, It was impossible to 
do that yet; he must go to her at once. 
The way seemed interminable. He was 
haunted by the thought of her solitude. 
All his haste seemed to make so little 
difference. At last he was there. His 
hand trembled as he opened the door 
with the key. Hadshe summoned up the 
courage to go to bed, or might he still find 
her in the room above ? 

He stepped lightly across the hall, and 
noticing that the library door was partly 
open, he went in. 

Jessica was still there, her arms and 
her head resting on the body of the dead 
man, 

Philip stood overwhelmed, then stepped 
quickly to her side. She was asleep. 

The horror of the thing was so terrible 
that he could not move. And _ then 
gradually through all his senses crept a 
certainty that was, as it were, a physical 
presence—a_ beneficent knowledge as 
overpowering as had been the horror of 
the day before. o 

Jessica was innocent! Otherwise she 
could not have fallen asleep upon the 
body of the man she had killed. The 
completeness of his conviction hammered 
at his heart in a relief unbearable. 

“Jessica,” he said, almost under his 
breath, 

She started up, but, on seeing him, 
shrank back. ‘‘Go away,” she said— go 
away !” 

** Jessica !” 

** How dare you come back !” 

**T have come to help you.” 

** Ah ! you have brought the certificate.” 
She spoke coldly, but a momentary look 
of concern had crept into her eyes, 
“We had better come out of here!” 

She went quickly through the door. 
He followed her. In the other room 
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she turned upon him. “You have the 
certificate ? ” 

“No, Jessica.” 

“Why have you come, then? ” 

‘* Because I love you.” 

“Why did you go last night ? ” 

‘* Jessica ! ” 

“Why not speak the truth ? 
to be a coward.” 
white, tired face. 

“T thought you had done it, and I had 
to go.” 

“Why do you say ‘ thought’?” 

“‘T do not think so any more.” 

“That, then, is the reason you have 
come back? Perhaps I do not care 
to receive a man who thought me a 
murderess, and left me without asking a 
single question. I cannot think what has 
proved to you my innocence ; but your 
return seems to me even more con- 
temptible than your going.” 

*T came back still thinking you guilty. 
I came back because I loved you.” 

Her tired eyes watched him. “You 
came back thinking I did that horrible 
thing?” She paused: tears gradually 
welled up into her eyes, but did not fall. 
“Then after all you must have loved me, 
Philip!” Again she waited. ‘ Why do 
you think I am innocent, then ?” 

“Your own action. You 
there !” 

“* Because I was with him ? ” 

“Jessica, I know you did not do it. 
Had I looked into your eyes I should 
have known.” 

“T did it, Philip,” she said suddenly : 
“T did it—that is what is so horrible ; but 
it was an accident. I meant to have told 
you at once, but I was afraid you would 
not believe what I said. I hoped you 
might think it was suicide.” 

“IT found your handkerchief! ” 

“Did not that make you know I could 
not have done it purposely? I would not 
have left such a proof.” 

“T did not think of that.” 

She paused for a moment, and then 
began to speak hurriedly. “He kept 
chloroform in the house. He used it 
when the terrier had eaten some poisoned 
meat and seemed mad. _ I saw him do it, 
and thought of it yesterday when he 
himself appeared in such pain. He was 
terrible ; I did not know what to do. I 
remembered the chloroform had not hurt 
the dog, and I gave it him. I thought he 
would merely sleep. I did not think of 
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this happening; I never thought for a 
moment of it—I was beside myself for a 
remedy to stop his agony. For his sake 
it seemed all I could do. I must have 
poured out too much. I was not thinking 
of that, but only of how I was to succeed 
in giving him it... . Hours afterwards 
I came in and found him dead. Oh! it 
was horrible, and I knew at once that 
nothing could save me from an accusation 
of murder. . He was quite cold. I 
did all I could, and then I rushed out 
interror.... I thought I must get away, 
and then I met you...” She drew in 
her breath. ‘Philip, you believe me, 
don’t you ?” 

He stood still, confused by her torrent 
of speaking. He knew she was innocent. 
He had known that the moment he had 
looked at her. ‘The consciousness of his 
own cruelty, however, kept him dumb. 
The remembrance of the ghastly night 
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she must have passed was overwhelming : 
the unhappy girl stealing into the room 
where the dead man lay, because such 
company was better than the awful 
solitude up there in the room where he 
had left her—and he had so loved her— 
emphasised its ghastliness in a paralysing 
way. Yet it had been the saving thing — 
the strange proof; everything was so 
horribly against her. He might have 
continued to believe her guilty, perhaps, 
for all time. How could he atone? Was 
it conceivable that she would forgive him? 

He looked hopelessly at her, and then 
heard anew her cry to him, as if she had 
spoken again—her pathetic ‘‘ You believe 
me, don’t you?” He strode to her side 
and took her in his arms with the passion 
of a man saved from some dire horror. 
The tears were blinding his eyes, and all 
he could say was, “‘God forgive me! 


ed 


God forgive me ! 


THE DREAMER, 
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- gave his days to dreaming, 


And high content was his ; 


Great store he had of learning 


In all the mysteries. 


He thought, when he was wakened, 


’Twas now his hour to live; 


But Time, the kind old Father, 


Had only death to give. 
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Urbane, nullis fesse laboribus, 








VIVIAN. 


Urbane, nullis victe calumnits. 


ATURE, as Disraeli proclaimed, 
is always stronger than educa- 
tion. The prime Nonconformist 

minister was brought up in a factory, where 
he would sometimes work without ceasing 
fortwo days and a night ata stretch, mixing 
and holding his own among the strugglers 
of society, retaining a complacency and 
kindliness of character amid the asperities 
of toil, compelling time for thought and the 
humanities. Now, in the evening of his 
life, he remains a fighter, an administrator 
of apostolic blows and knocks, a crusader, 
a dissenting Don Quixote, a man whose 
every instinct impels him to take the 
unpopular side and force it into popularity 
by sheer energy, perseverance and pluck. 
A Puritan and a demagogue if you will, 
he yet retains, after much Sturm und 
Drang, the mild manners, the soothing 
voice, the genial laugh, the subtle 
sympathies, and, above all, that power: of 
making allowances for the motives of his 
opponents, which go very far to build up 
the definition of a gentleman. 

I have spoken with some of his 
adherents, and have found them as full of 
affection for his person as of admiration 
for his character. ‘‘Sir,” said one, “ he 
is a tribune of the people, the true leader 
of the Liberal party. Consider the effect 
of his intervention against the Education 
Act. The official Opposition were wrapped 
in slumber, combating with courteous 
compliments, drawling drowsy defiance as 
a mere matter of routine, seeking nothing 
more than the petty, trivial, trumpery 
advantages of parliamentary debate. Dr. 
Clifford arose in his strength, inaugurated 
a campaign, set in motion the terrific 
constitutional engine of resistance to 
taxation, and lo! his enemies are about 
to be scattered. Whose shall the victory 
be reckoned, if it be not his? What 


other victories for righteousness and truth 
may not be within the grasp of one who, 
by his own patience, by his own energy, 
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and by the sheer vigour of his enthusiasm, 
has put the forces of the Philistines to 
such hopeless confusion? He would 
have been a prophet in any age. He 
has the spiritual, self-sacrificing, visionary 
strain in his blood. Four hundred years 
ago he would assuredly have been burned 
at the stake, for on every issue his 
immediate instinct is to choose the 
forlorn hope.” 

I first had the honour of ‘intercourse 
with the Doctor on July sth, 1904 ; and I 
confess that, when I knocked at the door 
of his residence in Bayswater, curiosity 
predominated over anticipations of 
pleasant or profitable conversation. I 
was ushered into a small back room, 
where my historical prejudices received a 
shock from the sight of a large engraving, 
which represented the trial of King 
Charles the Martyr. In another place I 
might have regarded this as an emblem 
of suffering, set up to remind its possessor 
of the tribulations which overtake the 
noblest of mankind; but here, on the 
walls of one who openly glories in the 
name of Puritan, I scented an outrage 
and prepared myself for hostility. 

I had not been given over to my 
thoughts for very many minutes when | 
heard quick steps outside, and the door 
was burst open as though by the fury 
of a whirlwind. A short, slender man 
stood before me, clad in grey. He 
was thin, the first impression was one of 
physical weakness. But he seemed all on 
wires, the strength of his will was felt to 
dominate and electrify an attenuated 
frame. Despite the prejudices which had 
so recently been aroused, I knew that I was 
in the presence of a great man; I realised 
in a flash that here was a born leader, the 
apostle of a creed, which might be mis- 
taken, but must still be counted with 
because his was the leadership thereof. 
Here also was something in his atmosphere 
(and how different are the atmospheres 






























of the great and the small, the selfish 
ond the unselfish, the fanatics and the 
opportunists !), something in his environ- 
ment, in his aura, call it what you will, 
which imposed not merely respect and 
attention but a sense of mysterious sym- 
pathy. Here, I understood by intuition, 
was the type of the father-confessor, 
the man to turn to in trouble, the gentle, 
indulgent friend who would be a very 
present comfort in the hour of need. 

He led me to his dining-room, the 
austerity of whose furniture contrasted 
emphatically with the benevolence of 
his expression. Everything was sombre, 
uneasy, straitlaced, like the ghost of an 
old Roundhead household,—all save one 
bniliant picture of a green and sunny 
garden, which seemed strangely far away 
from the encircling gloom of Bayswater. 
He invited me to occupy a dour arm- 
chair of brown leather ; then he suddenly 
surprised me by stretching himself out at 
full length upon a hard sofa, planting his 
heels firmly upon a chair which served to 
continue it. 

“T will lie down,” he said simply, “ be- 
cause it rests me.—What is the point?” 
he inquired in a tone of passive resistance, 
watching me meditatively out of the 
corners of his strange eloquent eyes. 

I did not answer at once, for I was 
engrossed in a vain attempt to fathom his 
personality. Had I seen his photograph, 
had I beheld him blindfolded, had I 
‘perceived him as through a glass darkly, 
so that I might set aside the mesmeric 
influence of his gaze, I should not 
perhaps have distinguished him from the 
ordinary run of mankind. But I watched 
his eyes, seeking to fathom the secret 
of their spell, fascinated like a_ bird 
by the gleaming vitality which was so 
irrepressibly effulgent in his small recum- 
bent frame. My mind sought to wander 
away, to diagnose his character from the 
full red lips, from the auburn beard, now 
almost smothered in snow, from the lofty 
forehead and the slightly protruding 
cheek-bones, from the determined chin 
and the earnest vigilance which dominated 
every feature. 

A Venetian poem tells us how the 
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local rivers are for ever feeling the call 
of the sea; thus, as I pondered and 
wondered over the features of my com- 
panion, it was impossible for me to forget 
for an instant the inexorable claim of his 
irresistible eyes.. I almost understood 
the meaning of the words ‘‘ He slumbers 
not, nor sleeps.” 

Dr. Clifford, like Napoleon Buonaparte, 
possesses the faculty for snatching sleep * 
at every interval, whenever a moment of 
rest may help to strengthen him for the 
herculean tasks which he for ever under- 
takes. This is no doubt one of the 
secrets of his persistent vitality and his 
power of recruiting himself immediately 
after a vehement effort. He has been 
known to curl himself up in his vestry 
during the intervals of services and 
return after a few minutes transfigured, 
like a giant refreshed. 

As I sat meditating over his personality 
and | endeavouring to interpret the 
problems of his success, I saw his eyes 
close, and ‘a fear came over me lest he 
should suddenly depart to the land of 
Nod. So at the last I answered his 
inquiry, and begged him to extend my 
impression by speaking to me for three 
or four minutes on whatever subject 
might chance to be passing through his 
brain. He blinked at me as though 
suddenly awaking from a dream, and me- 
thought he found it difficult, among the 
multitude of the topics which engross 
him, to choose one for an immediate 
discourse. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘‘I am curious to know 
whether your veapon of passive resistance 
may not prove a boomerang. Have you 
considered the possibility that passive 
resisters may lose their votes and ac- 
cordingly be prevented from assisting in 
the overthrow of the Government?” 
CuirForD. “That may happen in some 
cases. But it does not matter. We must 
obey conscience ‘in scorn of consequence.’ 
Still I believe the result of such dis- 
franchisement would be to enlist on our 
side a vast number of voters who do not 
ordinarily take part or lot in politics, but 
would resent the unfairness of such pro- 
ceedings, You must remember it is upon 


* One of his followers, emphasising the sense of humour whereby Dr. Clifford has often extinguished 
a proposal, like a fire-hose playing upon a crowd, relates the following anecdote. It had been 
Suggested that certain officials of the Free Church Council should wear gowns at the annual assembly, 
whereupon the Doctor, being averse from any approach to vestments, roundly asserted that if the 
motion were carried he should appear in his night-gown, in order to symbolise the fact that he was 


better at sleeping than at anything else. 
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the great body of indifferent electors that 
every contest depends. I am convinced 
that what might be lost in one direction 
would be more than countervailed in 
the other.” Vivian. “But as a matter 
of tactics?” CiirForp. “ My contention 
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and an official who neglects the process 
of distraint is morally, if not practically, 
guilty of contempt of court.” Vivian, 
“Do you consider that the Education Act 
is the paramount issue before the country, 
and attracts more attention than other 

















Dr. Clifford, 
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embraces the question of tactics. But 
even if I am wrong it does not by any 
means follow that many votes will be 
lost. Indeed, action has already been 
taken against an official for setting down 
passive resisters as voters who have for- 
feited their franchise by refusing to pay 
rates. ‘The order of the court was that a 
summons should be fortified by distraint ; 
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grievances against the Government, such 
as the Licensing Bill, Chinese Labour, 
and Protection?” C.irrorp. “ Certainly 
among those persons with whom I am 
brought into most immediate contact. 
The point which affects them, and which 
has perhaps not been sufficiently em- 
phasised by most Liberal candidates, is 
that the Education Act means the re- 




















endowment of Rome. This more than 
anything else has awakened the old 
Puritan spirit, working men up to fight 
and make sacrifices on behalf of those 
Protestant principles for which our fore- 
fathers were ready to risk their lives.” 

So far Dr. Clifford had remained ex- 
tended at full length, easing every limb, 
almost every muscle, to the utmost; and 
as I listened to his cool deliberate articula- 
tion I began to wonder whether this could 
be the same man whose impassioned 
oratory and whirling denunciations had 
raised him to the position of a second 
Boanerges. ‘This still small voice was 
indeed different from the storm and 
tempest which I had been led to expect. 
But now the spirit began to move him, 
and I could discern the battle look 
creeping into his eyes. He was speaking 
faster, his shoulders were raising them- 
selves slightly from their cushion, and 
his long thin intellectual hands began to 
gesticulate feverishly. ‘The old dangers 
are threatening our ancient liberties,” said 
he. “Our forefathers fought for their 
faith and their rights. Shall we submit 
to see their work undone? Shall we be 
so cowardly or so indifferent as to sacri- 
fice the noble heritage which they have 
bequeathed to us ?” 

I ventured to interpose that we lived 
in a less vigorous age, that the present 
generation was not one to lay down lives 
or even make great sacrifices for the sake 
of an idea. He admitted with regret that 
there was some truth in my observation. 
“We are softened and rendered effeminate 
by too many comforts, by too much 
luxury,” said he. ‘But, believe me, 
though the old spirit may seem to 
slumber, you make a great mistake if you 
think that it is dead. The old weapons 
may be antiquated, but there remain 
others which will prove no less effective. 
We are only at the outset of our cam- 
paign, and so far every skirmish has 
strengthened our position. But if we are 
driven to fight with our backs to the wall, 
the enemy will soon learn that our swords 
have not been allowed to rust. There are 
thousands of desperate men who will never 
consent to be taxed for the support of what 
they regard as idolatry; if this tyranny 
Were persisted in they would shrink from 
nothing —no, not even from revolution.” 
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Reclining once more at full length in 
a position of great ease and comfort, he 
now succumbed to a softer mood, and a 
light smile played upon his lips. ‘ You 
may think that I view the situation with 
too narrow a prejudice,” he continued, 
“because my lines are cast among the 
Free Churches, to whom this question of 
education is of vital importance, trans- 
cending all other issues; that I am 
unduly restricting the indictment which 
may be brought against the Government. 
That is not the case. I believe that the 
Education Act has alienated more of 
their supporters than any of the many 
other blunders which they have com- 
mitted. But I am well aware that the 
menace of Protection has also aroused 
widespread alarm. Mr. Chamberlain 
was counting without all those people 
who, like myself, are old enough to 
remember the widespread misery, the 
grinding poverty and the furious discon- 
tent, which preceded the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Such memories afford the 
main safeguard against any possibility of 
reversion to the bad old times. Among 
the workers, too, particularly in the North, 
younger men have had dinned into their 
ears from their childhood, with a wealth 
of convincing detail, the terrible tale of 
suffering undergone by each starving 
household. Suppose that, by the foolish 
act of some minister to-day, a horde of 
barbarians were provoked to an invasion 
of this country. Picture to yourself the 
burning houses, the ravaged women, the 
slaughtered babes. Then fifty years hence, 
in times of piping peace, if another 
thoughtless minister proposed a_ policy 
which involved a similar danger, would 
not the outcry be led by those who 
remembered the horrors of to-day, or had 
learned their grim lessons on _ their 
mothers’ knees? Protection has been 
dug up too soon from its inglorious 
grave; it is still early for this nation 
to forget.*. . . I have attended many 
elections during the last few months. 
In each case I have found the tyranny 
of the Education Act uppermost in the 
minds of the Opposition ; but as to the 
second issue there has been a variety of 
sentiment according to the nature of the 
locality. In the North, as I have said, 
memories of Protection have predominated. 


* In this and a few other passages, being no stenographer, I do not attempt to set down the 
Doctor's exact words, but rather the spirit of his thoughts and the impressions which he conveyed 


to me. 
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At Devonport, on the other hand, Chinese 
Labour has proved the more efficacious 
party cry. In the minds of many there 
is of course a traditional hatred ot slavery 
and a humanitarian objection to the ill- 
treatment of human beings. But the 
prevailing source of dissatisfaction is 
probably expressed very much in the 
following way: ‘We are told that the 
South African War was undertaken to 
provide us with a new field of industry. 
Work is hard enough to obtain here as it 
is, and though many of us who disliked 
the war now dislike its consequences 
still more, we were bound to welcome a 
new field for our unemployed. But the 
Government has broken its promises. 
Instead of giving us a chance to do the 
work, it is sending over thousands of 
Chinese in shipload after shipload from 
Hong-Kong.’ It is frequently answered 
that the Chinese are only employed to do 
work for which Englishmen are physically 
unfit, but that is disproved by the fact of 
Chinamen being appointed as overseers. 
“nglishmen do not like to hear of a 
yellow race being placed in a position of 
authority, particularly when they are 
themselves willing and able to occupy it. 
You may call this selfishness, but after 
all it is only human nature, and I do 
not think it is blameworthy, in view of the 
unenviable reputation which the Chinese 
already enjoy.” 

I put it to Dr. Clifford that the 
Licensing Bill was doing the Government 
no less a mischief, and I recalled the 
ovation which he had received on the 
previous night in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons. CLiFFrorD (laughing and 
showing his teeth). ‘‘ It was an important 
juncture in the passage of the Bill, and 
some of us took it into our heads to 
exercise our constitutional privilege of 
going down to inquire how our members 
intended to vote. In my own case I 
accompanied twenty-three fellow-voters 
from the borough of North Paddington, 
which is represented by Sir John Aird. 
We wished to do our best to persuade 
him to vote against the Bill. You may 
say this was‘a terribly hopeless enterprise. 
Still, we felt that we should be only doing 
our duty in attempting to reason even 
with so impenitent a politician. How- 
ever, though we sent in three or four 
times, he refused to be drawn. After all, 
there was some excuse for him, as Cham- 
berlain was up and the House was 
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crowded. So we contented ourselves 
with a modest demonstration, which may 
not have been without its effect. 

I mentioned the Salvation Army, now 
attracting more than ordinary attention, 
and inquired whether it would be indis- 
creet to solicit his opinion upon that 
extraordinary sect. CLiFrorD. “I have 
devoted very earnest attention to that 
body during a long period of time. In- 
deed, it must be fully thirty years since I 
made the acquaintance of General Booth. 
That was before he had completely 
organised his followers on a_ military 
model. What a change has taken place 
in their fortunes since then! It is now 
almost forgotten how every man’s hand 
and voice and pen. were against him, 
what a torrent of ridicule and obloquy 
he had to stem. He has been received 
by the King, and an almost unanimous 
chorus of approval greets him on every 
hand. I am not sure that he is alto- 
gether to be congratulated on the change. 
When all men speak well of you, then 
is the hour of danger. Indeed, as I 
told General Booth himself, the scope of 
his work is in peril of being materially 
altered for the worse. ‘The secret of 
his triumphs has been that he, almost 
alone, has carried on a work of recla- 
mation among the submerged tenth, as 
he calls the lowest of the low. Others, 
of course, have attempted this work ; but 
none have succeeded, at any rate as he 
has done. Whatever you may think of 
his methods, they have been proved by 
events to be the very best for the object 
in view.” 

Vivian. “ But, sir, you cannot admire 
the theatrical exhibitions upon which the 
Salvation Army relies to attract adherents?” 
CuirrorD. “I am quite ready to admit 
that they would not attract you or me. 
Indeed, it would be quite impossible for 
me to make use of them myself. But I 
rejoice heartily that some one else has 
been found with the right temperament 
for carrying out a work which I believe to 
be necessary. It may not be your idea 
of devotion to beat a big drum and shout 
Hallelujah in a military uniform. But all 
the devices of the Salvation Army appeal 
to the instincts of the crowd and ensure an 
audience which would never be gathered 
in otherwise. The comfortable classes 
do not need these violent appeals to their 
emotions. My point is this: Booth has 
reclaimed so many people, who were 


























starving in the streets or squandering their 
slender earnings upon drink, that now the 
greater part of his attention is engaged in 
continuing the development of those who 
no longer belong to the destitute classes. 
I told him some time ago that this would 
happen one day, and that a need would 
arise for the formation of some other 
religious body to take up a work which 
had grown beyond his strength.” 

Vivian. “And what did he say?” 
Currorp. ‘He clenched his fist and 
raised it in the air, exclaiming, with some 
emotion, ‘ Never so long as I live!’ But 
the time now threatens to approach when 
he must be prepared to face this danger 
and make up his mind how to deal with 
it. There are also other dangers con- 
nected with the social side of his organi- 
sation. As you are doubtless aware, he 
has taken hundreds of reclaimed wastrels 
and formed them into an agricultural 
colony at Leigh. Here, too, the only criti- 
cism is that it has been too successful. 
The colony is largely employed in fruit- 
growing ; and, as almost the only expenses 
are the keep of the workers, they are able 
to undersell every other fruit-grower in 
the neighbourhood. Not unnaturally, 
this has caused a certain amount of 
suffering and a great deal of discontent. 
I contend that this is only the natural 
consequence of our having permitted the 
submerged tenth to come into existence ; 
but it is certainly unfair that the burden 
should be borne by a small section of 
the community. We are all responsible, 
every one of us, for the existence of a 
degraded and destitute class, therefore 
the burden should not be borne by a 
few, but should be distributed equally 
over the whole people.” 

I inquired whether he believed that 
the reformation of reprobates could ever 
hope to be permanent. “Surely, sir (said 
I), a man who is attracted by a big drum, 
and, after listening to a few prayers and 
hymns, announces that he has been saved, 
cannot suddenly have changed all the 
habits and inclinations of a lifetime.” 

Cuirrorp. “That is precisely the 
criticism which was made some years ago 
by the Rev. W. Llewelyn Davies in a letter 
to the Zimes. He denied the possibility 
of the cures being permanent. General 
Booth then asked me to inquire into the 
Matter and publish an impartial opinion. 
All his books were laid open to me, 
and I made a very minute inspection of 
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every detail of his system. The results 
surpassed even my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I may mention the case of 
drunkards as a typical one. It is worth 
mentioning, because the Salvation Army 
insists that all its members shall be total 
abstainers. It even goes so far as to 
prohibit the use of tobacco. I myself 
could not withhold Church membership 
from smokers and moderate drinkers. 
But we will return to the habitual 
drunkard. In his case, as in that of any 
other wrong-doer, you will probably admit 
that, if he were merely attracted by a big 
drum and induced by a few prayers and 
hymns to confess himself saved, we 
should in all probability find him back in 
his old groove as soon as his excitement 
had evaporated. But I found that no 
less than 80 per cent. of the drunkards 
adhered to the pledge which they took on 
joining the Salvation Army. My inquiries 
extended over three years.” 

Vivian. “ May I ask how you account 
for that?” CLirrorp. “I account for 
it by the methods of the Salvation Army. 
When you spoke of their methods just 
now, you probably had in mind little 
more than the drums and the uniforms 
and the character of the services. But 
those are a mere detail of the work. Do 
you know what happens when a man joins 
the Salvation Army?” On my answering 
in the negative, he continued: ‘Suppose 
that I am a drunken fellow who beats his 
wife and fights and swears and generally 
misbehaves himself. I go to a Salvation 
Army meeting, and am convinced of the 
error of my ways. You say that I do this 
in a moment of excitement, and you may 
very likely be right. But next morning 
I wake up with good resolves instead of 
a headache, and I go off punctually to 
my work. When the dinner-hour comes, 
what do I do?” Vivian. “You pro- 
bably make a bee-line to the public-house, 
for your good resolutions have passed 
away and you are consumed by an in- 
tolerable thirst.” 

Dr. Clifford raised his eyebrows ever 
so slightly at my hasty judgment of his 
supposititious character. But he smiled, 
and continued: “That no doubt would 
be my inclination, in the position which 
I am endeavouring toimagine. But when 
I emerge from my workshop, I find a 
member of the Salvation Army waiting 
there for me in his uniform. He ac- 
companies me to my dinner, and uses 
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every form of persuasion to prevent me 
from giving way to temptation. Again, at 
six o'clock, when my day’s work is over, 
he is there on duty and takes me into 
custody, escorts me to an Army meeting, 
and sees me safely lodged at home. 
Even then he will probably wait about 
outside, to make sure that I do not give 
him the slip. If my temptations are too 
strong for him to curb them unaided, he 
reports to his captain, and others are told 
off to assist him. In fact, no efforts are 
spared to perpetuate the reformation, 
which was begun, as you express it, in a 
moment of emotion. He continues to 
shepherd me for three months, making 
frequent reports to his superiors. At the 
end of that time, if the reports are un- 
satisfactory, he must continue to look 
after me for some time longer—perhaps 
for another three months. But when my 
cure is complete, I am entrusted with the 
responsibility of shepherding some other 
recruit, You can imagine the ramifica- 
tions of such a system.” I remarked that 
it was like a snowball, and he replied 
that it was the secret of the growth 
and progress of the Salvation Army. 
Encouraged by his remarkable fairness 
and unexpected moderation, I had the 
temerity to inquire his opinion of the 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church. 
As I put my question, I expected to see 
the light of battle reappear in his eyes ; 
but he showed no sign of excitement at 
the mention of the Scarlet Woman. If 
he did knit his brows, it was only in 
reflection, for the better assurance of an 
accurate answer. ‘I know too little of 
them,” said he, “to be able to give you 
an answer of any value. It is true that 
forty years ago I had some experience of 
Roman Catholic work and that I was 
unfavourably impressed by the results.” 
I interposed that it was generally acknow- 
ledged, by friends and foes alike, that the 
Roman Catholics in this country had 
gone through a wonderful development 
since the time he mentioned. CLirrorD 
(without any sign of impatience). “ That 
may very well be. I cannot give an 
opinion which is founded upon experi- 
ence. This much, however, I may say. 
There is a church not very far from here 
(he mentioned its name). It is not 
indeed a Roman Catholic church, though 
it resembles one in appearance, ritual, 
doctrines and organisation. The Bishop 


of London has had to interfere there to 
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forbid the adoration of the Sacred Heart. 
My workers tell me, and I have every 
reason to believe, that the effect of the 
work carried on there is not to increase 
the industry, comfort and self-reliance of 
the people, but rather the reverse. 
Instead of disappearing, slums are largely 
on the increase in that neighbourhood. 
This I attribute to the indiscriminate 
charity and reckless doles lavished by 
the clergy. Lazy, good-for-nothing people 
are attracted thereby, and, provided they 
attend the services, they find an oppor- 
tunity of living in idleness and debauchery 
at the expense of their well-meaning but 
injudicious patrons,” 

As I was about to withdraw, I chanced 
to ask him forthe date of a letter which 
he had contributed to the Zzmes news- 
paper on the subject of the Salvation 
Army. At that moment he was resting 
himself to the full, easing all his muscles, 
half closing his eyelids, perhaps wonder- 
ing how long I intended to trespass 
upon his amiable indulgence. With a 
suddenness which startled me, he flung 
himself on to his feet like an acrobat, and 
fled so swiftly out of the room that I 
scarcely had time to observe him scamper- 
ing up the stairs two or three at a time, 
his grey coat-tails vanishing like a puff of 
smoke. Here was a striking sidelight on 
his character, the feverish desire not to 
waste a single instant of his life, side by 
side with a prudent seizure of every 
opportunity to recuperate his reserves of 
latent strength. 

On July roth, 1904, I attended a service 
at his chapel in Westbourne Park. It was 
my first visit to a Nonconformist place of 
worship, and I entered the building with 
some feelings of curiosity. Outwardly it 
resembled a church, and I found rows of 
ordinary pews inside filled, though not 
crowded, with worshippers. What struck 
me most was the entire absence of 
religious symbolism. There were of course 
no crosses, pictures or images ; but I was 
surprised to find, instead of an altar, a 
raised platform with a reading-desk in 
front, a writing-desk at the side and a 
row of chairs at the back. In the place 
of a reredos was a gigantic board upon 
which texts were inscribed. The windows 
were not stained but tinted light green. 
The congregation was devout, orderly 
and alert, drinking in every word which 
fell from the lips of my revered friend. _ 

When I entered, Dr. Clifford, clad in 
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a black frock-coat and white tie, was en- 
gaged in extempore prayer. At the close 
of this he gave out a hymn and read 
out the first four verses. It was a hymn 
which might have been sung in any 
place of worship of any Christian denomi- 
nation, so uncontroversial was it; the 
singing was good, but not unusually hearty. 
When it had ceased, Dr. Clifford advanced 
to the reading-desk and announced, ‘* My 
subject this evening will be George 
Frederick Watts.” His expression as he 
surveyed his people through a pair of 
spectacles was calm and benevolent. He 
stood upright, with his shoulders well 
thrown back, and proceeded to deliver an 
address of remarkable polish, deep sug- 
gestive thought and fertility of picturesque 
illustration. ‘Though he had no notes, 
his language was as perfectly chosen, his 
periods were as artistically rounded as 
though all had been written out and 
burnished with much midnight © oil. 
This spontaneity of his discourse was 
emphasised later on when he had occasion 
to read an extract, which he fetched from 
his writing-desk. I observed that he re- 
moved his spectacles in order to read, 
and the electric lights above him were 
immediately turned on. 

At the outset he was rather the lecturer 
than the orator. In smooth limpid 
cadences he descanted upon the many 
excellences of Mr. Watts as an artist, as 
a man, and as a great religious teacher. 
He detected in the artist’s work a 
hatred—first of immorality, secondly of 
the worship of money, thirdly of drunken- 
ness, and fourthly of what Watts con- 
sidered worse than all three—hypocrisy. 
Here the orator raised his voice to a 
tone of mighty denunciation, his discourse 
gathering in volume and vehemence as he 
proceeded. But there was never anything 
of the ranter about him: he always kept 
his emotions under control, even when it 
was most obvious that they were very 
deep; his strongest expressions would 
have been admitted to be logical and 
reasonable, even by a bitter opponent, 
had such an one been present. 

_ I may give an instance. We were told 
In tones of pride and pleasure, “‘ Mr. Watts 
was a Puritan! a Puritan in the best 
sense of the word, one of the old fighting 
Puritans if you will, but a Puritan like John 
Milton, who loved beauty and music and 
colour and all that adds a gentle joy to 
life. And he was not only a Puritan, but 
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a Stoic.” A listener might hate Puritans, 
contemn Milton and pity Stoics, but there 
was something in the expression, perhaps 
rather in the earnestness of the preacher, 
which disarmed prejudices and captivated 
the intelligence, to the exclusion of fore- 
gone theories. 

Like Demosthenes, Dr. Clifford is 
evidently a believer in action. An enemy 
might pretend that his gestures ate 
theatrical. ‘They approach perilously 
near to that description, but they do not 
overstep the boundary. I observed him 
quite coldly, and resolutely thrust away 
the sympathies which his personality 
excites; but I came to the conelusion 
that his dramaturgy was perfectly legiti- 
mate, like a_ pictorial illustration to 
descriptive prose. When he described 
some of Mr. Watts’ pictures, and alluded to 
a maid, he lowered his voice to shrinking 
accents, then cowered timidly as though 
warding off the rough caresses of the 
world. When he described her climbing, 
he pawed the air as though groping for 
the rungs of a ladder. But he was never 
ridiculous, because he was always natural. 
Sometimes he appeared to me almost too 
colloquial for a place of worship. 

In conclusion, at the end of half an 
hour, which slipped away with incredible 
celerity, he made an earnest appeal that 
the works of Watts might be treasured 
as national property, for the encouragement 
and elevation of the people, instead of 
being huckstered from sale-room to sale- 
room for the accumulation of sordid 
profit. His peroration reverberated with 
vigour and enthusiasm. ‘Then suddenly 
all was peace,-—slow music with the col- 
lection, a dreamy evening hymn, a solemn 
benediction, a musical invocation to angels 
who should guard us while we sleep, and 
the congregation began to melt away. 

Though now sixty-seven years of age, 
he possesses all the activity and zeal of 
his exuberant youth. He combines the 


fervour of a Puritan with the courtesy © 


of a Cavalier, leonine courage with the 
gentleness of a dove. In many ways he 
is a survival from a very different age, 
for he possesses those uncompromising 
qualities which are only admirable when 
fortified by faith; yet at the same time 
he reveals that breadth of mind, that 
tolerance of weakness which belongs only 
to the strong, that ethereal enlightenment 
which is only vouchsafed to those whom 
the world regards as visionaries, 
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BY H. B. 


HE porter who admitted me to the 
mansions did so with unnecessary 
effusiveness, as I thought. He 

was a handsome man to the eye, with a 
short thick moustache and the back of a 
colour-serjeant. ‘Thus he had the air of 
an affable military man who condescends 
out of sheer kindliness. The flats were 
always in demand, he declared, “ popular 
with every one never had any com- 
plaint went like hot cakes,” and he 
smiled upon me from his superior height 
with a paternal benignity that seemed to 
explain his unusual cordiality. This was 
while we were in the lift, and when we 
had reached the fifth floor he became 
confidential. 

** As snug a place, sir, as ever you see 
in your life,” he asserted, and winked 
knowingly: “the sort of place that’ll do 
your lady to a ‘t,’”—and here I seemed to 
detect a faint Irish note in him. I had 
also by this time detected something else. 

Still the flat was all he claimed, and 
more. It was compact, it was prettily 
designed, with its inner hall lighted from 
the roof (for this was the top storey), and 
its decoration was in a low demure key 
and offended no taste. As I walked from 
room to room, engaged in mental calcula- 
tions, I had almost made up my mind to 
take it. London is riverine, save on the 
suburban heights, and pays the debt of 
riverine places. The town is the easy 
prey of any wandering, ill-conditioned fog, 
which settles as naturally over the low- 
lying reaches as a broody hen upon her 
nest. From the higher storeys of London 
alone can the Londoner hold communion 
with the stars and the pure air. From 
the abutting and embrasured windows of 
the suite my eyes fared forth across broad 
wastes of houses, and reached the green 
of the Park. It was falling towards dusk, 
and the mild greyness of the advancing 
evening in heaven. London 


reigned 
swarmed in a mist below me on this fine 
spring afternoon, and far off in the clarity 
of the receding western lights rose the 


slopes of Hampstead and Highgate. It 
seemed formidable that all the bigness of 
the town should be so dwindled in the 
prospect of this bird’s-eye view. I in my 
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tower seemed to myself just then to domi- 
nate this great city. A monstrous roar, 
as of the droning of a thousand thousand 
bees, ascended and assailed the ears. The 
town drummed below incessantly. 

These meditations, passing pleasantly 
in my thoughts, moved me a little, and, 
as I say, I think that I had made up my 
mind to take the flat there and then. 
But this course was interrupted of a 
sudden by the opening of the outer door, 
and the entrance of two people, ushered 
with ceremonious affability by my friend 
the porter. He stood with his key in 
his hand in the doorway, surveying us 
all as if we had been his handiwork and 
he was proud of us.! 

* You'll find everything as you wish it,’ 
he stated genially. “It will just take your 
heart. Suit your lady to a ‘t.’” 

The two new-comers, who were man 
and woman, exchanged glances and began 
to move through the rounded hall which 
had charmed me. “Oh, this is delight- 
ful!” exclaimed the lady,: in quick 
rapture. 

** Not 
amining 


bad,” assented the man, ex- 
the ceiling and the skylight 
critically. “Seems pretty much what we 
want.” He pulled out his watch. “See, 
Kitty, I shan’t have time to go all round 
with you. I’m due in half an hour, and 
shan’t do more than catch him. You'd 
better go on with it, see if it'll do, and 
report—eh ? ” 

“Very well,” said the lady after a pause. 
She did not seem much concerned with 
him, I thought, but was occupied with 
her own calculations. The flat had taken 
her, as it had taken me, and I recognised 
my rival. We should have a struggle. 
The man retreated, his heavy steps 
advertising his retirement, and I heard 
the suaye voice of the porter at the door 


‘as Ife opened it. Then it banged, and I 


was quite sure that my friend was con- 
versing with his natural, or acquired, 
urbanity on the way to the lift. If I went 
now and sought him I should indubitably 
be first, and my rights would antedate the 
lady’s. 

I admit I had the thought, but I was 
weak enough to hesitate. Was it justice? 
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If I were to inform the porter that I would 
take the flat, would it be fair to leave her 
wandering in the rooms, engrossed in 
rg mentally ordering blinds, 
curtains, carpets and furniture, and gene- 
rally wasting her time and nerves ? 
Certainly it w vould be the porter’s business, 
not mine; but then the porter... I came 
to the conclusion that he would shake me 
warmly by the hand when I notified my 
intention of becoming a tenant. But he 
would probably forget the lady, and she 
would have all her trouble for nothing. 
No; on consideration I wavered. I would 
not go down yet—though, now I come to 
think of it, I am not clear how in post- 
poning fate I was benefiting my fair rival. 
Indeed, it was but prolonging the agony, 
allowing hopes to bourgeon which must 
never flower. But perhaps after all I 
should not have taken the flat. I don’t 
know. Frankly I give it up. Yet it may 
have been these considerations that made 
my thoughts converge’ upon the lady’s 
personality. If she were nice, if I took to 
her by instinct, should I cede my rights ? 
Thad but taken a glimpse of her on her 
entrance, and I could hear now a gentle 
rain of footsteps on the bare floors, but 
she was not in sight. No doubt she was 
exploring the kitchen, after the manner of 
her sex. Obviously it would be impossible 
to dog her for the purposes of my inquiry. 
I must leave all to chance—to chance, that 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will by our faulty schemes. 

I think we must have studiously avoided 
each other. For a time I maintained 
possession of my window, in which the 
light was fading quickly now ; but, when 
she entered the room, with a sudden start 
I made for the door. Though kitchens 
signified nothing to my masculine intelli- 
gence, I felt I should be driven to them. 
A mere glance had sufficed for the 
recognition of my prese polite 
incurious indifference of one English 
stranger to another; but on my part I 
noticed that she was young, that she 
moved with the deliberation of woman- 
hood conscious of itself and assured of 
itself, and that her eyes were quick and 
large. Then I amused myself among the 
ranges. 

Presently the absurdity of my procras- 
tination dawned on me fully. It had 
been the unusual prospect in that fine 
spring air that had kept me there so long ; 
ut now it was time to make a decision. 
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I left the kitchen and the servants’ room, 
and had reached the hall on my way out, 
when from the end of the passage that led 
to the flat-door a soft and troubled voice 
flowed to me. The dusk had come in 
earnest, and I could see nothing between 
the walls. 

“Could you help me, please? This 
door seems to have stuck.” 

I hastened in her direction, and imme- 
diately was engaged with the obstinate 
door ; but even in that twilight I could 
see that it was not merely a matter of 
being stuck. I struck a match, and 
then dropped it. I stood up. 

**[’m afraid it’s locked,” I said as easily 
as I might. “The stupid fellow has 
turned the key in it.” 

She made an exclamation of dismay, 
looked at me momentarily, and then 
rattled at the handle. 

“Tt is really no use that way,” I said. 
“We must ring for him. I’ve no doubt 
there’s some bell to the porter’s room.” 

3ut was there? We tried all we could 
find, but only with the result of ringing 
up the empty kitchen. No; clearly the 
suite was isolated, and we must hit upon 
some other means of escape from our 
dilemma. 

* Perhaps,” suggested the lady, ‘‘ if you 
were to hammer at the door. There 
must be something she looked 
me doubtfully. 

I hammered. I secured a piece of 
the range and hammered; but so far as 
I could see I only succeeded in making 
a huge dent in the door. Moreover, it 
was very tiring work. I dropped my 
weapon and turned to my companion. 

“Oh, but we must get out,” she cried 
distressfully, “Surely there’s some 
way.” 

7 Perhaps the porter will be here 
directly,” I said consolingly. ‘* He’s sure 
to remember.” 

“ Do you think so?” she asked eagerly. 

I remembered the light in the Irish 
eyes, but I said nothing. “Let us find 
something to sit on,” I said cheerfully. 

She emerged into the lessening twilight 
of the hall, her face full of alarm and 
pain. It was a handsome face, and I 
was sorry for her. I routed out a for- 
saken box from the kitchen, which I 
planted in the hall, and invited her to 
it. But she seemed not to hear me. 

“ve thought ot something,” she ex- 
claimed, emerging from her pained ab- 
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sorption with a burst. “There is a flat 
below, and if we make a noise they must 
hear us.” 

I turned this over conscientiously. 
‘*That is true,” said I, “or ought to be.” 
She displayed a little coldness at my 
want of warmth. ‘I will begin,” I went 
on, to make amends. And I did. We 
both hammered on the vacant sounding 
boards of the floor until our wrists ached, 
to say nothing of our backs. We had 
each provided ourselves with implements 
of thunder, and enthusiasm (I think) 
swept in a wave over both. But mine 
was the first to ebb. It seemed quite 
satisfactory at first, on hands and knees, 
to be pounding with the lid of a kettle 
on the floor. ‘The game was novel, and 
promised results in the distance. If not 
a romantic pose, it was interesting. But 
hope wearies with the wearying of the 
wrist. I paused, and I was aware of 
a little laughter abruptly checked, I 
looked up and round, and the eyes of 
my companion met mine. I suppose I 
did look ridiculous. She too had come 
to a pause, her hammer discarded, the 
fringe of her fine dress tucked above 
her knees, and the white of her under- 
skirt showing, her face roseate from her 


exertions and the position, one tress of 
her hair fallen from its beautiful order. 
No, there was nothing ridiculous ‘here. 
There was something more than attrac- 
tive in the pose, and now I would not 


swear that it was not romantic. “ Hand- 
some” had done her less than justice, as 
an adjective. Here was beauty broken 
out of the irons of convention ; this was 
sheer woman patent before my _ eyes. 
You remember the adage concerning 
three Johns: John as he saw himself, 
John as his friends saw him, and John 
as he was. Well, I do not know how 
she saw herself or was seen of her friends, 
but there she was in her full habit of a 
woman, as natural as Eve, in primeval 
beauty, save for chastening clothes. She 
was adorable. 

Nevertheless she returned swiftly to 
the normal woman of our modern life. 
Her colour deepened, and she drew 
herself erect, as one discovered in an 
impropriety. It was as if she rebuked me 
by the act, for there was something sharp, 
as it were a commentary, in it. Her 
wooden hammer fell. She did not even 
remark on our failure, for it was I who 
did that. 
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“Tm afraid they’re away, or it’s un- 
tenanted,” said I weakly. 

“Very possibly,” she assented, and in 
the dusk I could observe her putting her 
hair to rights, but that only dimly, for 
she was in the remotest corner. 

Her wits, however, were working fast, 
as fast as her eyes gleamed behind that 
cold composure; and she issued forth 
with another plan almost at once. 

“Do you think that skylight in the hall 
opens? It’s sure to. ‘They always do. 
Could you discover ?” 

There was not much difficulty in dis- 
covering, as I could mount on the box 
when it was set on end. With this swaying 
security beneath me I pried into the 
secrets of the skylight, which yielded to 
my fingers, 

*T thought so,” said her triumphant 
voice from below. ‘Then you could get 
through, and out upon the roof, and i 

As she had removed her sustaining 
hands from the box in her excitement I 
came down with a crash. I fell a little 
harshly, in a way in which less injury than 
discomfort and loss of dignity is produced, 
I imagine, if I had looked ridiculous on 
hands and knees, like a dog, I must have 
improved my record as a clown in that 
turn, But this time she did not even 
smile: she was in the throes of her idea. 

“T’m so sorry,” she declared, with 
gracious softness of tone. “But | 
couldn’t—I ... You see if you once got up 
there you could ramble over the roofs and 
get into another flat somewhere, or there 
might be a fire-escape into the street !” 

She paused, ardently inspecting my 
face for a decision, for I think even 
she had some doubts. I turned it over 
thoroughly, much as I had been turned 
over myself by the box ; and I confess I 
did not like the look of it. <A fire-escape 
ladder of emergency down a steep wall 
five storeys through space! Oh, how the 
pit of one’s stomach gave at the mere 
suggestion! And to ramble over roofs 
at that height in the dusk, with a slip, a 
slide, a mis-step only between one and... 
It was impossible, and she saw it on my 
face legible, if anything was ever legible 
there. 

I shook my head. “I fear it would 
offer too small a prospect of success,” I 
said slowly. 

‘But there must be other skylights,” 
she said impatiently. 

“Tt is not the skylights I doubt,” I 
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answered, “but my capacity. If I were 
young and elastic of body ———” 

“Qh, you’re young enough. How 
absurd!” she said bitterly. “ You can’t 
call yourself- 
up to the skylight.” 

“T came down easily,” I said, and she 
opened her mouth to reply, but refrained. 
She was silent. I had not convinced her, 
and she retreated into coldness. I suppose 
I was relegated to the ranks of cowards. 
At any rate she disappeared from the hall, 
and I felt too shamefaced to follow her. 

Reflections of a mixed kind came to 
me, sitting on the overturned box. Short 
of a miracle, we were prisoners committed 
to a night’s detention in the cells, so to 
say. Night and darkness were at hand— 
indeed, the flat was impenetrable now to 
naked eyes, and for all that I could hear 
of the lady she might be gone. But I 
knew she was not. How tragically 
ironical now appeared that foolish scruple 
of mine concerning the taking of the flat ! 
So far from disputing possession/ before 
the porter’s court, we were jointly and 
severally in the maw of that blessed suite. 
I hated it. At least I had somewhat 
mingled feelings about it. Our incarcera- 
tion seemed likely to correspond with the 
porter’s insobriety. Had he gone to bed, 
and would he sleep off the effects early ? 
And might we thus depend upon being 
released some time near midnight? Or 
had he gone to make a night of it, and were 
we destined to keep each other enforced 
company till the day dawned and the 
shadows dispersed and the porter awoke 
to his headache? It was an _ em- 
barrassing situation; it was awkward; 
and it should have been unpleasant—and 
I suppose it was. If we had been on 
any other terms save those of complete 
strangeness to each other, even hostility, 
as it seemed on her part, it would have 
been tolerable, even—well, tolerable. 
But I did not even know her name. 
Kitty! Yes, I remembered that suddenly, 
and somehow with the remembrance she 
jumped into greater friendliness to me. 
At least she did not seem so remote. 
She was Kitty, but of course I could not 
call her that openly ; nor might I inquire 
the rest of her name. She must be 
“madam,” or nothing at all—an_ inter- 
rogation in the air, a foolish unfinished 
sentence, a gesture... I called her Kitty 
to myself several times, just to keep her 


friendly. 


Why, you easily got 
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And at that, feeling so friendly, and 
having realised what was before us both, 
I set about making preparations for her 
comfort. I set out the box properly, and, 
by rummaging in the kitchen, scullery, 
servants’ bedroom and a_box-room, dis- 
covered the following articles of interest— 
two pieces of dirty carpet, one piece of 
linoleum, the head of a broom, an ink- 
stained duster, a bundle of old news- 
papers, a toothbrush, and a nondescript 
feminine garment. Several of these I 
naturally rejected, but by the aid of the 
newspapers, the carpet and the garment I 
contrived a makeshift couch upon which 
delicate bones might rest with less_ in- 
convenience than upon the resisting and 
unyielding boards. By this time dark 
had fallen in earnest. 

Now that the couch was strewn and 
ready, it was necessary to bring it under 
the lady’s notice. I had heard nothing 
of her for the last half-hour, and, if I was 
not anxious, I was curious, I therefore 
entered the big -toom, groping my way 
through the gloom, but found myself 
unaccountably at a loss. If she did not 
respond to the noise of my advent how 
was I .to call her? I could not cry 
“ Kitty,” and to cough seemed ridiculous. 

Nevertheless I coughed, without meeting 
with any answer, and at last ventured on 
“Madam, are you there?” 

She came forward so abruptiy that we 
encountered in the dark, and there was 
the indescribable fragrance of a woman’s 
raiment: on the air. I begged pardon 
hurriedly, but, hardly noticing this, she 
broke out quickly : 

“You have got the door open ?” 

“No,” I faltered. 

“You have found some way?” she 
followed it up. 

With increased hesitation I answered 
again in the negative. “But,” I stam- 
mered, ‘“‘I thought there was something 
you might like—that might be useful.” 

“Yes.” She followed me with some 
alacrity, and, reaching the hall, I struck a 
match. The thin light flared and dis- 
covered the amateur bedstead at our feet. 
“ What is... .” she began, and ceased. 

“It would be more comfortable, per- 
haps,” I faltered again, “ than 4 

But I never finished my _ sentence. 
“How dare you!” she cried furiously, 
and turned on her heel. ‘The match went 
out ; I was left in the black hall, which 
seemed to have assumed a new coldness. 
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Well, if she were so unreasonable as to 
take it that way, there was nothing to be 
done. I lay down on the box myself. 
Is not the sentimentalist, I asked myself, 
the person who will not look facts in the 
face? All women are sentimentalists, 
and therefore alternately over-kind and 
over-cruel. ‘The sex has no mean. I 
closed my eyes. Good heavens! I was 
due to dine at my club that very hour, 
and I had sacrificed myself to a whimsy, 
a scruple for a silly woman. 

I had lain twenty minutes or. so in this 
mood when I heard footsteps and raised 
myself on an elbow. 

“Tf you have any matches, sir, I should 
be grateful for some,” said the voice, on 
its clarion note of cold distance. 

Apologising for my lack of thought, 
I fumbled in my pockets, struck one 
match and produced half the contents of 
my box. She thanked me quite hand- 
somely as she took them, and I thought 
she lingered. After all, she was that 
sentimental blend, a woman. I-ventured 
again. 

“T am sure you would find it more 
comfortable here.” 
She hesitated. 

said. 

“Oh, I shall do with the dining-room 
well enough,” I answered lightly. ‘I 
like looking out at the lights in the 
street.” 

“Thank you—it’s good of you,” she 
returned ; and thus we exchanged posi- 
tions. 

In point of fact it was impossible to 

see down into the streets from a seat on 
the floor, nor did I particularly desire to, 
but my head lay back in the right angle 
of the meeting walls, and I gave myself 
up to the hard floor and reflections. I 
was idly wondering if the porter had 
started getting drunk early or late, when 
acry arrested me. Hurriedly rising, I lit 
a match and went out to the hall. The 
lady was sitting up on the box, and was 
removing half the leg of a chair from 
the nondescript garment in which it had 
evidently reposed furtively. 
_ “I—I’m sorry,” she said. “I thought 
it was—I don’t know what I thought it 
was. I got nervous.” She was offering 
me the leg as if by way of apology. 

I took it, I don’t know why, and returned 
to my corner and the round of my 
thoughts, . . . If the porter should wake 
up by eleven, would he recall us, or merely 
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turn on the other side and go to sleep 
again ? 

I heard the sound of striking matches, 
but I paid no heed. Little gleams of 
light beyond the door went unregarded 
by me. I only feared she was drawing 
upon her -resources too rapidly ; and so 
it proved. Darkness fell once more, and 
my head in the angle began to ache. It 
was intolerable to lie there and feel that 
twelve hours might elapse ere I was 
released. Was it twelve hours? I used 
a match to examine my watch, and found 
it nearly eight. And Dermott was dining 
without me with an excellent bottle of 
Romanée. . . . The swish of skirts in 
a hurry tapped on my ears, as the match 
burned out. 

“Oh, I can’t stay there any longer,” 
said she. ‘“ There are rats in the kitchen, 
and one ran... . Oh, how ever could 
I have thought of taking this awful 
place ?” ; 

So she had thought of taking it. I 
wished the porter had been available 
then ; but no, I don’t think I wanted to 
take the flat any longer. I had my duty, 
however—that unwritten duty incumbent 
on men. 

“I will bring the box in here,” I said. 
“*T don’t mind rats.” 

**No,” she hesitated. 
don’t like the dark. What time is it?” 
I told her. She all but wept in the 
darkness, for her voice was a-tremble. 
“Oh, I shall die. I never was in this 
situation before.” 

Nor had I been, but it was not quite 
so bad now, for there was some one to 
talk to. I suggested that we might pass 
the evening better if we conceded to 
each other the liberty of conversation ; 
and by this she was in the mood to 
assent to anything. I believe she was 
thoroughly frightened. 

I transferred the box-bed to a corner 
of the room, and with the aid of another 
match she settled down on it. It was 
patent that I must comfort her, and I 
undertook the task with some cheerfulness. 
It was much better than solitude in my 
corner. A slow rumble came up like 
reek from the street below. “I began on 
some of my best stories, starting with the 
one about the puddings. ‘This exacts an 
American accent, which I do not manage 
too well. I was rewarded by a faint 
laugh at the conclusion, but I am sure it 
was perfunctory, 


“*T’m afraid. I 
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“That’s American, isn’t it?” said’ she, 
with polite interest. 

I followed this up with others, but her 
responses fell off; and at last, in the 
middle of one that has never failed to 
secure appreciation in domestic circles, 
she burst forth sharply. 

“You are very kind, but really I can’t 
fancy myself at a music-hall in_ the 
circumstances.” A small silence ensued, 
and she added, in a milder voice, “I am 
much obliged to you.” 

I acknowledged the amends thus made, 
but there was again nothing before me 
but silence, and so I relapsed into thought. 
This must have lasted for ten minutes, at 
the end of which I heard her shifting. 
The rustle of her garments came to me. 

r “Have you—excuse me—would you 
light a match ?” she asked humbly. 

I did so, and held it till the flame 
caught my fingers. Then I lit another, 
and awaited a similar experience. In 
fact, for quite five minutes we enjoyed 
a brilliant illumination. Then once more 
darkness and silence. My watch marked 
half-past eight. We were slowly forging 
through the night. 

It must have been a quarter of an hour 
later that she begged for more light, and I 
“ T’m afraid there 


was obliged to confess. 
are no more matches,” I said contritely. 
She uttered an exclamation which would 
have been articulate in a man, and her 
annoyance overpowered her timidity. 
‘*Do you mean to say you have used 
them all?” she demanded ; and I felt she 


was sitting up and _ severely regarding 
my corner. “It was careless of you— 
abominable. Oh, I wish... . Surely you 
have some more somewhere ?” 

Well, as it chanced, she was right, for 
I ran one to ground in the corner of my 
waistcoat pocket ; and then a bright idea 
struck me. 

“Tf you will allow me,” I said, “I see a 
way to keep up a blaze for a little time. 
There are some papers under you.” 

There was a sound of a hasty move- 
ment, and then her voice—‘ Where are 
you?” I approached carefully, and the 
crackle of paper guided me. I lit the 
last match, and took her bundle from her. 
In the light her face was pale, her eyes 
unnaturally bright. I carried the news- 
papers to the fireplace and made a little 
bonfire, stoking it with scraps. The 
flame mounted fiercely up the chimney. 
The lady watched me anxiously. But my 
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store could not last indefinitely, and 
twenty minutes sufficed to exhaust it. 

“‘T fear this is the last,” I explained, 
apologetically. 

“ Have you nothing else ?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Nothing,” I said, ‘‘ only ”— I felt in 
my pocket—“ only some private papers,” 

There was a pause. ‘Couldn’t you use 
them ?” she asked. 

It was an absurd request, and I could 
not avoid a feeling of irritation. 

“Well, some of them are love-letters, 
you see,” I said sarcastically. 

She did not even pause this time. 
“Surely they don’t matter,” she said 
bitterly. She was impossible. 

I threw on Jones & Dowell’s bill and 
stirred the blaze, but it fluttered away 
into ashes and the darkness that fell was 
deeper than before. I crept back to my 
corner without comment. Out of the 
night a clock boomed the hour of nine. 
I closed my eyes, and prayed that Heaven 
would send me slumber. Dermott was 
just rising from the table to take his’ com- 
fortable cigar, That reminded me that, 
if I had not been a fool, I would have kept 
one of my matches for the same purpose. 
But it was too late for regrets. I courted 
sleep. Not sleep but a noise came to 
me. At least, it seemed to me that the 
sound of feet was audible on the landing 
outside the flat. In excitement I rose, 
and I suppose I was heedless of my 
direction. At any rate, the next thing I 
knew was that I had fallen over the box 
and the lady. 

A cry arose. Was Kitty injured ? Good 
heavens! But what was in her voice 
beyond indignation I might not tell. 

“Ts that the act of a gentleman, such 
as one must assume you to be?” she 
cried. 

I murmured, with a hundred apologies, 
that I had heard a noise. 

**T hear none,” she said acidly. 

Nor did I now; but in spite of my 
confusion I was almost as angry as she 
was at her intolerance. I would not 
remain longer in her company ; and so I 
groped my way to the door. 

“T shall see that it does not 
again,” I said, with chill politeness. 

She answered nothing. 

I crept out of the hall into one of the 
rooms which I imagined must be a bed- 
room, but the light from the windows was 
but inferior darkness, and I tumbled into 
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the patent grate. At that a sharp cry 
echoed from the bare walls : 

‘‘What is it? Oh, what is it ?” 

“Tt is nothing,” I said, though I had 
really barked my shins badly. I resumed 
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“T can’t stay there with you wandering 
about. It gives—it gives me nerves,” 
said poor Kitty hysterically. “I am 
sorry, but do let me stay with you.” 
“Oh, you will be all right,” I said, to 


. and made a little bonfire.” 


my journey carefully, and came to a door 
at last that seemed to lead somewhere. 
rhis I opened, and fell into the coal 


cupboard. 
from this I 
longer alone. 


When I had extricated myself 
was aware that I was no 


cheer her. 
the window, 
again. I—— 
But she clutched my arm, as I was 
walking off. ‘You must not go. Oh, 
you must not,” she pleaded, and tears 


“T will pull your box under 
and I promise not to fall 
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were in her voice. ‘*Oh, I can’t stand 
this a moment longer. Oh, for Heaven’s— 
sake, stop it: let me get out, let me gef. 
out! Help me!” ? 

Here was certainly hysteria at last, 
restrained for long by a brave force of 
will, but now at large, threatening and 
formidable. My heart sank. I took her 
hands in mine, and drew her into the 
hall, where she sobbed. Her face fell 
against me, as a child’s, and I soothed her 
more with actions than with words, patting 
her shoulders. : 

Upon this scene, affecting as it should 
well have been, the flat-door suddenly 
opened, and before me, in the radiance 
of the light carried by an attendant, stood 
the broad figure of a man. I recognised 
it even in the first dazzlement. It was 
Kitty’s husband. She neither heard nor 
saw. 

“Well, I’m damned !” was his opening 
remark. “What the devil—who the 
devil——” 

Kitty fell away from me at the words, 
and stared through her bedewed eyes. 

“Ned !” she cried estatically. 

* We were locked in: we—we couldn’t 
get out,” I explained weakly, for I was 
aware that the situation was embarrassing, 
and this was reflected in my manner. 

“T see !” said the brute deliberately. 

“This lady was unfortunately upset— 
the dark ” T began. 

“Oh yes,” he agreed; with suspicious 
ease ; “I can believe that.” 

“Ned, how did you find me! Oh, 
Ned!” said Kitty, moving impulsively 
towards him. 























“It was high time,” said he, in his slow 
way. ‘1 flatter myself I did detective 
work pretty well. What’s the matter with 
your dress, Kitty, and your nose ?” 

I followed his eyes, and there on the 
slope of Kitty’s grey slim shoulders were 
two large black marks of hands. More- 
over, she had a black smudge on her 
nose. It was the coal-cellar! I looked 
at my hands, and then 

“If this gentleman isn’t the chimney 
sweep, I can’t congratulate you on your 
taste, Kitty,” Ned observed. 

I also was conscious, looking down, of 
a smutty nose. Good heavens, what a 
sight I must be! But I pulled myself 
together. “The lady,” I said, with 
dignity, “was shut in along with myself, 
another intending tenant, by.a drunken 
porter, who took off the key.” 

He flourished something he had in his 
hand. ‘‘Which is*how 1 came to find 
the key on the floor, no-doubt,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

This was abominable. I had not 
thought of that. We had not looked for 
the key save in the lock. Both looked 
at me suspiciously, Kitty suddenly aban- 
doning her attempts to examine the 
shoulders of her dress, 

‘TI am very sorry,” I stammered. 

Kitty’s indignant eyes were upon me. 
A blaze of red was encroaching on her 
cheeks. Of what did she suspect me? 
Well, there was nothing for it: circum- 
stances and the unreason and ingratitude 
of woman were too strong for me. I 
turned tail and bolted. I did not take 
the flat. 


























CAN OLD AGE BE CURED? 


A CONVERSATION WITH PROFESSOR ELIE METCHNIKOFF. 


BY FREDERIC 


HATEVER day of the week 
\ you may call at the Pasteur 
sure to find some one hard at work in 
its laboratories. ‘The problems which 
medical science is attempting to solve are 
too numerous and too difficult to admit 
of undue waste of time, so biologists who 
are eagerly searching for the secrets of 
Nature have but few holidays. It was a 
Sunday afternoon when I went to see 
Professor Elie Metchnikoff on the subject 
of certain statements which he had made 
regarding old age; and as I strolled up 
and down one of the corridors leading to 
the /aboratotres de recherches, awaiting his 
arrival, there was abundant evidence that 
scientific investigation was going on all 
around me. Scientists in long holland 
overalls passed rapidly in and out of their 
rooms. One proceeded downstairs to a 
building at the back of the Institute, 
where various animals are kept for experi- 
mental purposes, carrying a caged guinéa- 
pig, which, presumably, he had _ just 
inoculated, and returned a few minutes 
later holding a rabbit by the ears in one 
hand and a second caged Cavia cobaya 
in the other; whilst another gentleman 
made desperate efforts with a diminutive 
net to capture a Phoxinus levis in one 
of several tanks, containing a number of 
species of small fish, ranged in front of 
the windows of one of the laboratories. 
Even the sub-director of the great institu- 
tion was on duty that afternoon. Professor 
Metchnikoff, who was not long in arriving, 
informed me, as soon as we were seated 
at a small table facing one another, against 
the window, crowded with bottles and 
test-tubes, that he was expecting the 
arrival of two anthropoid apes, with which 
Dr. Emile Roux and himself were to 
continue the experiments they had been 
making with the object of finding a cure 
for one of the most terrible scourges 
from which humanity suffers. He had 
received a telegram stating that the 
animals would be in Paris at five o’clock, 
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so had come to the Institute to receive 
them. He hoped to have some definite 
results to announce on the subject by 
October, especially as a conference on 
this particular disease met in Berlin 
during that month. 

“That is a subject which particularly 
interests me, Professor Metehnikoff,” I 
remarked ; “for if I remember rightly, 
you have said in one of your books that 
the discovery of a cure for this disease, 
which is the cause of a fifth of the cases 
of arteriosclerosis, will be a gigantic step 
from the point of view of longevity. 
Now, longevity is the very matter upon 
which I have come to see you. Is it a 
fact that you regard old age as a kind of 
disease, which, to a certain extent, can 
be cured ?” 

“Yes; that is so. There is un- 
doubtedly a great resemblance between 
old age and a diseased state of the body. 
I believe, therefore, that it will be pos- 
sible in the future to prolong life beyond 
the limits which it reaches in the present 
day. Man attained a much greater age 
in Biblical times than he does now, and 
the efforts of science should be directed 
to bringing about a similar state of things 
nowadays. The discovery of a cure for 
the disease we have just been mentioning 
will be a great step in that direction ; and 
the suppression of alcoholism, which is 
accountable for twenty-five per cent. of 
cases of arteriosclerosis, will still further 
increase the chances of people living to 
a ‘good old age.’ But much more than 
this can be done. ‘The human system is 
poisoned in other ways than those I have 
indicated, and in no way so frequently as 
by the innumerable microbes which swarm 
in the large intestine. This organ is one 
of the proofs of the simian origin of man, 
and is not only useless in his present 
state but positively harmful.” 

“That will indeed be a revelation to 
the majority of my readers!” I could 
not help exclaiming. ‘ We have all been 
brought up to regard the human body 
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as perfectly constructed. Now we have 
only outward beauty to rely upon.” 

* Yes, I know that is the general view,” 
said the Professor, with a smile. ‘“ But 
man is very, very far from being per- 
fectly constructed. ‘The existence of that 
very prevalent disease known as appen- 
dicitis is another proof. Like the large 
intestine, the appendix is a useless organ, 
and, as frequent operations show, can 
well be dispensed with. But, as a matter 
of fact, the human body presents numerous 
instances of imperfection. Even the eye 
—that most perfect of human organs— 
has been proved ‘by a great German 
scientist named Helmholtz to support 
the theory that there is a woeful lack of 
harmony between the exterior and the 
interior world. In short, we are not as 
well adapted to the conditions of life 
as orchids and certain insects, such as 
those wonderful burrowing wasps, which 
paralyse their victims, in order to store 
them up as food for their young, by un- 
erringly stinging them in a nerve centre. 
But let me return to the question of the 
large intestine, and the hundreds of 
thousands of microbes which find a home 
there. Strassburger estimates that we 


nourish as many as 128,000,000,000,000 


every day of our lives. These contain 
a large number of species. Some serve 
a useful purpose from the point of view 
of digestion, but the majority only do 
harm in poisoning the system. ‘To prove 
to you what a disadvantage this organ 
is from the point of view of longevity, 
let me tell you that birds live much 
longer than mammals. ‘The former, with 
the exception of the ostrich and other 
large running birds, which, by-the-bye, 
are short-lived, have no large intestine, 
whereas the latter possess that undoubt- 
edly dispensable organ.” 

“Would you suggest, then, that it be 
removed? ‘The science of surgery has 
reached such a pitch of perfection that 
the most wonderful operation no longer 
astonishes us,” 

“No; far advanced though our sur- 
gical knowledge be at the present day, 
I should not advise that. In the distant 
future such a thing may be possible 
without running the slightest risk. But 
for the present it is more rational to act 
upon the harmful’ microbes of the large 
intestine by means of useful ones, such 
as those which are found in sour milk. 


* Bacillus botulinus. 
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In order, therefore, to tend to make old 
age really physiological, and not patho- 
logical, as I contend it is in the present 
day, I should recommend people to take 
sour milk, such as is consumed in large 
quantities. by the Bulgarians, who are 
noted for their longevity. Some of this 
has been sent to me by Professor Massol, 
of Geneva; and I find that it contains 
a large bacillus, remarkable for the great 
quantity of lactic acid which it is capable 
of producing. Here we have a microbe 
which does not normally exist in our 
intestinal flora, and which can be intro- 
duced with very great benefit to health. 
This, however, is not the only measure 
we should take. We should abstain from 
all uncooked vegetables and fruits, for 
these, in spite of being washed, often 
contain the most injurious microbes. It 
is true that some disappear in the in- 
testines, as Dr. Bienstock found in the 
case of tetanic spores which he discovered 
in the earth of his strawberry garden ; 
but this is not always so, and it is more 
prudent to eat only cooked food and 
drink only boiled water. ‘The microbes 
which find a home in the intestines are 
weil deserving of study. Should it be 
found impossible to eliminate some of 
the harmful ones by means of such 
methods as the one I have suggested, 
it might be possible to render them in- 
offensive by the use of corresponding 
serums. For instance, we already know 
of a serum which acts against the microbe 
of botulism,* a microbe which is capable 
of producing the most serious derange- 
ments in the human digestive system.” 

“But in what way, Professor Metch- 
nikoff, would you combat the various 
forms of degeneration which we identify 
with old age ?” 

“T am coming to that. You will re- 
member that I said there was a great 
similarity between old age and disease, 
Well, we have arrived at that conclusion 
because quite a number of maladies take 
an atrophic form. Sometimes it is mus- 
cular atrophy, at others atrophy of the 
kidneys or liver. Now, a deep study 
of these diseases has proved to us that 
there is no difference between the 
mechanism of senile atrophy and_ that 
of atrophy caused by a microbe or a 
poison. Hence we are led to ask our- 
selves if old age is not caused by the 
intervention of microbes or their poisons ? 


It is found in meat, fish, and preserved foods.—F. L. 
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Would not their presence account for 
that extraordinary battle which takes 
place in old people between the noble 
and simple elements of their organisms— 
a battle in which the macrophages take 
so deadly a part ? : 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting 
you,” I here interjected ; “but I do not 
quite follow. My non-scientific mind 
fails to grasp the full meaning of this 
battle of the elements. And what, if you 
please, are macrophages ?” 

“Ah! that is a thing to be explained. 
When I speak of a battle, I use the word 
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which are sometimes mobile and some- 
times fixed. Generally speaking, the 
former rid the body of microbes, whilst 
the latter cure us of mechanical 
such as wounds.” 

“-But in the case of old people the 
réle of the macrophages is 
Their action becomes retrograde, and 
they attack the parts which they once 
defended ?” 

‘Just so,” replied Professor Metchni- 
koff. ‘*They attack the nerve cells ot 
the brain or the hepatic ducts of the 
liver, in every case producing conjunctive 


lesions 


reversed ? 
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Professor Elie Metchnikoff in his laboratory. 


in no metaphorical sense. On old age 
creeping upon us a veritable battle is 
waged in the most secret parts of our 
bodies. I must tell you that in all parts 
of the human body there are cells which 
have preserved a good deal of their in- 
dependence. They are called phagocytes, 
and they perform a very useful work in 
eating up all sorts of solid bodies which 
are not wanted by the system. For 
instance, in apoplexy they absorb the 
blood which obstructs the brain. Phago- 
cytes are divided into two classes—small 
mobile phagocytes called microphages, 
and large phagocytes or macrophages, 


tissue which slowly blocks up the system 


and kills. ‘Their action, again, can be 
observed in a very interesting manner 
in the whitening of hair. In that 
case they go by the name of chromo- 
phages. At a given moment these cells 
become mobile and carry off the colour- 
ing matter, sometimes directing them- 
selves into the skin, sometimes leaving 
the organism altogether. The extreme 
porosity of the bones of old people, as 
my researches with M. Weinberg have 
proved, is due to a similar cause. Having 
now described what happens when a 
person grows old, and made it perfectly 
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clear that an exactly similar state of 
things occurs in certain forms of disease, 
I will answer your question as to the 
means of combating senile degeneration. 
Evidently the only way is, on the one 
hand, to strengthen the vital elements of 
the body, and, on the other, to weaken the 
aggressive tendency of the phagocytes. 
But, as I said in my lecture, the problem 
is a complex and delicate one, and it 
will demand preliminary researches both 
numerous and long. We have not been 
working at it for more than a year, so you 
will understand that the question is far 
from being ripe for discussion. However, 
I can say this, that the finding of a 
solution is quite within the bounds of 
possibility; it seems to me to be a 
scientific question, like any other. Know- 
ing, as we do, that the properties of 
cellular elements change under certain 
influences, it is quite reasonable to try to 
discover a means of strengthening the 
nerve-cells of the brain or other organs 
and the muscular fibres of the heart, and 
especially as our. task has been facilitated 
by M. J. Bordet’s discovery of cytotoxic 
serums,” 

“Will you kindly explain how those 
cell poisons are obtained ?” 

“ Briefly, the method is as_ follows. 
The cellular element with which you are 
experimenting — red_ globules, renal or 
liver cells, as the case may be—are in- 
jected into an animal of a_ different 
species. At the Pasteur Institute we use 
sheep for this purpose. When the opera- 
tion has been performed a number of 
times, a serum is prepared from the 
animal’s blood, a cytotoxic serum, since 
it will act on the particular cells which 
were introduced into the organism. These 
serums produce a somewhat similar effect 
to digitalis: powerful doses kill, whilst 
small doses cure or ameliorate certain 
parts of the body. We have found, for 
instance, that small doses of a serum 
which is capable of dissolving the red 
globules of human blood increase their 
number when injected into man. Anzemic 
subjects have received undoubted benefit 
by this treatment at the hands of Dr. 
Bélonovsky, of St. Petersburg.” 

“And what results have you had at 
the Pasteur Institute from the use of 
these serums ?” 

“Not quite so quick, mon _ cher 
monsieur |” exclaimed Professor Metchni- 
koff, smiling at my impatience. ‘The 
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work we are engaged upon is not so 
simple and straightforward as a layman 
might at first be inclined to think. On 
being told of the discovery of these 
cytotoxic serums, he may jump to the 
conclusion that all we have got to do is 
to inject into sheep, or other animals, 
certain human organs, finely ground up, 
in order to obtain, after a few weeks, cell 
poisons which can at once be used to 
strengthen the noble elements of the 
human body. Unfortunately the problem 
is not so easy as that. Indeed, apart from 
the fact that in scientific problems of this 
kind it is necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, we meet with all sorts of 
difficulties in the course of our investiga- 
tions. An initial obstacle is encountered 
in obtaining the materials with which to 
perform our experiments. For the organs 
we need are rarely removed under con- 
ditions which make it possible to inject 
them into animals. According to French 
law, an autopsy cannot be made until 
twenty-four hours after death, and by that 
time, of course, the parts in question are 
useless for our purpose. So what we do 
is to obtain, whenever possible, the bodies 
of still-born children. Presuming that all 
these difficulties are overcome, we en- 
counter other problems which are even 
more complex. Cytotoxic serums are so 
powerful in their action that the utmost 
care is needed in using them. We have 
to determine the exact dose which is 
efficacious. Who are our subjects ?— 
you ask me. There, again, is a difficulty. 
Having no aged people upon whom to 
experiment, we have to confine our atten- 
tion to the insane. You will readily 
understand, therefore, that within these 
narrow limits our progress is exceedingly 
slow. I am convinced, however, that in 
time—perhaps not before ten years have 
elapsed—our efforts to strengthen the 
noble elements of the human system will 
be crowned with success.” 

Professor Metchnikoff paused, and as 
he directed his eyes towards the window 
a thoughtful look crept over his highly 
intellectual features. After a momentary 
silence, which I decided not to break, 
for fear of disturbing the current of his 
thought, he continued speaking. 

“But the strengthening of these 
elements is not the only thing we must 
do in trying to find a cure for that chronic 
infectious malady which we call old age. 
We must endeavour to discover the 
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causes of senile degeneration. Its analogy 
to certain forms of disease convinces me 
that there must be a common cause ; and 
if so, scientists should, at some future 
time, be able to prolong life beyond its 
present limits. I cannot help thinking 
that there is something abnormal about 
old age. ‘The subject is one which should 
be studied scientifically. Counsels such 
as those which are given by one of your 
London doctors, Dr. Weber,—moderation 
in eating and drinking, pure air, exercise, 
baths, six or seven hours’ sleep, and 
intellectual work,~-are all very well in 
their way ; but they do not entirely solve 
the problem. It is an undoubted fact 
that many people who live most sober 
lives become prematurely old. Science, 
therefore, must come to the rescue. 
What we need are old men. It is very 
erroneous to regard aged people as a 
burden to society. At the present state 
of our inquiry they can serve the most 
useful purpose, and, as I said in my 
lecture, there is a certain consolation in 
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the thought that when we ourselves are 
incapable of studying old age we may still 
be of use as subjects for other scientific 
observers.” 

Professor Metchnikoff’s concluding words 
showed that this great savan/, in addition 
to being a scientist, is a philosopher. His 
outlook upon life is distinctly optimistic. 
He is no supporter of the teachings of 
Schopenhauer and his disciples, but is a 
thorough believer in the theory that the 
object of human existence is the accom- 
plishment of a complete physiological 
cycle of life. Like Abraham and Isaac, 
and many another patriarch of Biblical 
times, we should die “full of years”; as 
in their case, old age should be normal ; it 
should end in the loss of the instinct of 
life and the appearance of the instinct 
of natural death. Ethics should be based 
not on vitiated human nature, as they 
are at present, but on an ideal state of 
human nature. The problems of human 
happiness and death can be solved only 
by Science. 
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. de fleste vil jeg glemme, 
Blik har-udvalgt en: 


En Mester maled Tavlen, 


Hans Navn 


HE world at large is only just 
beginning to discover the mani- 
fold beauties of Sweden, but to her 

own sons and dauczhters they have been 
manifest, as they have been treasured and 
beloved, for centuries; they have been 
sung by her poets, they have inspired her 


composers to some of the world’s sweetest 
music, and they have, later in the day, 


perpetuated by her painters time 
after time. No one knowing Sweden, as 
the writer does, can wonder at this ; for 
surely the delicate hues and the graceful 
form of her white-stemmed birches, the 
sombre grandeur of her mighty firs, the 
weird and tranquil beauty of her mountain 
lakes, her surging waterfalls, her snow- 
clad peaks, the glittering whiteness and 
purity of a Swedish winter’s day, and, 
perhaps more than all, the mystic and 
subtle beauty of a Swedish summer’s 


been 
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Prins Eugen! 


YLGER DRACHMANN 


night, may well impress and_ fascinate 
both the eye and the mind of a sus- 
ceptible artist. 

Amongst modern Swedish landscapists 
few, if any, can vie with Prince Eugen 
of Sweden, the youngest son of King 
Oscar II. : to call him a painter amongst 
Princes would be poor praise indeed ; I 
would rather say he was a Prince amongst 
painters, and he fully deserves the eulogy 
embodied in the above quotation, a frag- 
ment of a poem, “The Forest” (one of 
Prince Eugen’s pictures. belonging to the 
Gothenburg Museum), written only a 
few days ago by the famous Danish bard, 
Holger Drachmann, poet and painter too. 

To say of a royal Prince that he comes 
of a distinguished race may sound a little 
out of place, but when applying this 
phrase to Prince Eugen it is with refer- 
ence to the artistic talents of which so 
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many of the Bernadottes have been 
and still are possessed. King Oscar is 
an author of genuine merit, a maker of 
charming verse, and a brilliant speaker 
—in at least half a dozen languages. 
His Majesty is, in consequence, an ex- 
cellent host, and it is almost perplexing 
to watch the ease with which he at the 
same time carries on conversations in 
divers tongues. Prince Eugen’s uncle, 
the late King Carl XV., was a talented 
painter and writer, having published at 
least one volume of poems under his 
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and in 1886, or perhaps it was in 1887, 
Prince Eugen proceeded to Paris in order 
to study in earnest. 
had a 
tent the life peculiar to the Parisian art 
student, and on his card he had a plain 
©. Oscarson,” under which name it was 
not easy for the uninitiated to discover a 


there 
t ex- 


Although he 


“governor,” he led to a gre: 


Royal Highness. He was extremely popu- 


lar amongst his comrades, as he has been 
ever since, helpful and thoroughly inter- 
ested in their doings, yet never for a 
moment forgetting the old maxim, xodbdesse 


The Prince in his studio. 
(Picture on easel represents the castle of Stockholm.) 


Royal initial; and another uncle, the late 
Duke of Dalarna, who died when yet a 
young man, was likewise highly gifted. 
The great-grandson of one of Napoleon’s 
most famous generals, Prince Eugen also 
bears the name of the great Emperor, 
and he has spent some considerable time 
in France, having studied for several years 
in Paris, Like most Swedish princes, he 
attended the ancient and wide-famed 
university of Upsala, and whilst there he 
made up his mind to devote his life to 
art. At Upsala he received some instruc- 
ion from the painter W. von Gegerfelt ; 


oblige. In Paris he studied under 
Bonnat, and subsequently painted for some 
time in Sweden together with the well- 
known Swedish artist, Salmson. In the 
year 1892 Prince Eugen went for a long 
Continental tour in the company of the 
Swedish sculptor Lundberg, visiting Sicily, 
Rome and Paris; a couple of years later 
he again went to Italy, this time together 
with Paulli, the well-known Swedish 


painter, and the winter 1897-98 was spent 
in Florence. 

It was only natural that French art— 
Paris was then even more than now the 
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“promised land” of art students—should 
make a deep impression upon the young 
Prince, and that this should affect his 
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bear testimony to this power; and it is 
interesting to watch the 
development which 


process of 


manifests itself in 


Midsummer Night. 


By Prince Eugen 
earlier efforts ; but he soon “ steadied him- 
self,” and his artistic individuality was not 
long in asserting its true nature, At the 
present time no Swedish painter, perhaps, 
views with a more appreciative eye and 


Prince Eugen’s work ; the different stages, 
however, are neither numerous nor very 
pronounced, and through them all rings 
the same key-note: a fervent love of 
Nature, more especially, perhaps, when in 














“ Still water.” 


By Prince Eugen. 


renders in a happier and more truly 
artistic manner the beauty of a Swedish 
landscape than does the King’s son, A 
number of paintings, large and small, 


one of her subtler moods, and an enviable 
gift of endowing his work with the two- 
fold charm of simplicity and grandeur. 


Undue attention to details is never allowed 
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to interfere with the greater ends, but 
on the other hand his temperament is 
in far too susceptible and artistic not to 
prevent him from going to the opposite 
extreme. He gives unto Cesar what 
is Cesar’s due, and unto God what is 

| God’s, and he gives generously. 

4 Nothing interferes with Prince Eugen’s 
devotion to art, neither domestic ties— 
he is still a bachelor—nor any princely 
functions. In addition to complete in- 
dependence, fate has given him one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world for 
his home, and in the neighbourhood of 
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the walls of one or two schools ; but these 
works have only been the forerunners’ of 
a still more important undertaking— 
a glorious Swedish landscape for the 
rotunda of the large hall of the “ Latin 
School ” in Stockholm, no less than forty- 
five feet long-—a truly charming view from 
the environs of the capital, a vista of sea 
and forest through some fine decorative 
trees in the foreground. 

Prince Eugen has shown his work at 
several large exhibitions, on every occasion 
attracting additional attention; some of 
his best canvases have found a befitting 
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in 
By the late King Karl XV. 

the Swedish capital he has found an 

inexhaustible wealth of delightful mofifs, 

lending themselves admirably to those 

huge decorative paintings, which of late 

years seem to appeal more and more to 

4 him, and in the painting of which he 

ls now an acknowledged master. The 

somewhat vaguer moods of some of his 

earlier pictures have given place to more 

pronounced intentions, to a more matured 

manliness ; and some of his later work is 

possessed of a distinguished monumental 

ble beauty, both in line and tone. Prince 

v0- Eugen has adorned ihe foyer of the new 

ur. Opera-house in Stockholm with some 

ed excellent decorative landscapes, as he has 





Landscape. 


place in the National Galleries of Sweden 
and Norway, as well as in other collec- 
tions of standing, and many of his smaller 
pictures and sketches are in the homes 
of his friends. For the Prince, as he is 
generally called, is a staunch and faithful 
friend, thoughtful and attentive to a 
marked degree, never forgetting his 
former tutors or latter-day comrades, at 
Christmas and on other occasions doing 
his best to find out what gift would be 
specially acceptable. In Norway and 
Denmark he has many friends, amongst 
them Verenskjold and Munthe in Chnisti- 
ania, and Viggo Johansen in Copenhagen. 
The latter has recently painted the Prince 
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Prince Eugen and Zorn; Carl Larsson peeping out. 


as a guest at his own table, surrounded by own countrymen, and they form a cluster 
a number of prominent Danish painters. of singularly gifted and distinguished 


Yet Prince Eugen has, of course, found — artists—Richard Bergh and Oscar Bjorck, 
his best and closest friends amongst his Anders Zorn and Carl Larsson, Paulli 














Prince Eugen at Zorn's Villa. 






























andothers. Ig Sweden, even more than in 
other countries, I think, painters seem to 
migrate from the capital into the country. 
Thus Dalarna, which proudly calls itself 
the most famous of Swedish provinces, 
has become the home of two such eminent 
artists as Carl Larsson and Zorn, besides 
quite a small colony down Leksand way. 
In their houses the Prince is an ever- 
welcome guest ; and on the inside of the 
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but he has almost completely transformed 
it in accordance with his own eriginal 
taste. He has himself done most of 
the decoration: gay colours and quaint 
and wise old sayings, in quaint old letters, 
abound ; in one room a red four-poster 
adorns the centre of the room, in another 
the bed is completely hidden away be- 
hind the old panelling; but everything 
is pretty, cosy, and artistic. And in this 

















Studio Idyll. 


By Carl Larsson, 


door to the quaint old alcove, which 
takes the place of a modern bed in 
Larsson’s panelled “ guest-room ” at Sund- 
born, Prince Eugen’s name is duly in- 
scribed, heading the list of the visitors 
who have occupied this old-time room, 
genuinely old in everything. It would 
altogether be difficult to find a quainter 
or more delightful home for an_ artist 
than Carl Larsson’s; the house is old, 


house Carl Larsson lives a happy, though 
by no means a lazy life, with his Karin 
and their seven children—strong, healthy, 
good-looking youngsters, in whose doings 
the whole of Sweden takes an interest. 
Carl Larsson has, through his work, taken 
all his countrymen and countrywomen 
into his confidence, and they appreciate 
the compliment. They know how sweet 
Karin looked as a bride, and how weak 
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“Our daily Bread.” 


By Zorn. 


and fragile she seemed after that long ill- 


ness ; they know not only what the rooms 


and the furniture are like, but they are 
also familiar with the appearance of the 
various members of the family at their 
different ages ; and they know best of all 


that inimitable, infectiously humourous 
smile with which the master of Sundborn 


receives his visitors, after the seven or 
eight miles’ drive from Falun. <A_ truly 
Swedish home, ‘ Hemmet i Dalarna,” 
light, gay, and roomy, surrounded with 
pretty birch trees, and with the garden 
bordering upon a bread clear stream ; it 
is almost incongruous that it should be 
lighted by electricity ; but, thanks to their 


Vadstena Castle. 


By Oscar Bjorck. 
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infinite riches of water-power, the Swedes 
simply revel in this modern commodity. 
Carl Larsson, his art and his home 
are absolutely unique. ‘The latter has 
furnished the former with a number of 
admirable motifs, which have been turned 
to the best possible account. There is 
over Larsson’s work a delightful blending 
of simplicity and raffinement, both as 
regards conception and colour. He 


has had the brilliant idea of collecting 
some of his own pictures in a couple of 
books, and of calling the last of the two 
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man 
to go 


good-naturedly advised the youth 
back to his village, suggesting, 
I believe, the more humble though no 
honourable vocation of a village 
shoemaker—*“ for you will never become 
a painter!” ‘Oh _ yes, I shall,” Zorn 
quietly replied; and he was right. 
Zorn can do anything: he paints in oil 
and water-colour, he etches, he carves, he 
is a sculptor, he works in gold and silver, 
and he does all things well. He has a 
brilliant technique, a wonderful verve ; 
he can fasten to his canvas a movement, 


less 





King Oscar of Sweden (middle), Prince Eugen (middle), Prince Oscar Bernadotte (left). 


simply “Larssons”: it takes a Carl 
Larsson to do this. 

A contrast in almost every respect to 
the Larssons is theirs and the Prince’s 
good friend, Anders Zorn—in his art, his 
home and his ways. Mora, whither one 
travels along the banks of historic Siljan, 
is justly proud of her world-famed son ; for 
Zorn, one of the most brilliant and most 
powerful painters of the day, is the son 
of a Dalar peasant. When he as a raw 
lad presented himself before some big 
Academician in the capital, and broached 
his wishes and his ambition, the great 


a step in an unsurpassable manner, can 
endow a portrait with a power, a plastic 
emphasis, which almost makes it leave 
the frame. He, too, is fond of colour—at 
least in some of his pictures of the comely 
Dalar women, in their picturesque national 
dresses. Of King Oscar, with whom he 
has cruised on board the Dyrott, Zorn has 
painted a magnificent likeness, as he 
has of Prince Carl, “the blue Prince,” 
whereas Prince Eugen is, or was, “the 
red Prince,” on account of his liberal 
views, I believe. Zorn paints portraits in 
Hungary, in Spain, in the :United States ; 
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he hunts in Leicestershire, and runs on 
snow-shoes, with Prince Eugen for in- 
stance, in his beloved Dalarna. He is at 
the same time a complete cosmopolitan— 
both he and Mme Zorn speak English 
to perfection—and a true Northerner. 

At Mora he has built himself a charm- 
ing house—“of timber from my own 
forest,” he says with pardonable pride ; 
the fine, smooth beams in many places 
appearing unadorned, whilst in other 
rooms there is costly Louis XVI. furniture, 
old masters and various odjets d’art—for 
Zorn has sundry hobbies, old silver jugs 
amongst others; one of his proudest 
possessions, however, is a fairly modest 
modern cup—a prize Zorn took with his 
yacht at a regatta not long ago, for he is 
also a yachtsman, Zorn is proud of being 
a “ Dalkarl,” as well he may be, for: 


**Fijartan Klappa dir for Fosterland 
Och Mandom bor pa Siljans gréna.” 
STRANDER, 


To Dalarna he probably, too, owes his 
sporting propensities, for the Dalar folk 
are, and always have been, great sports- 
men ; on snow-shoes they have in bygone 
days performed doughty deeds in the 
defence of their country, and as bear and 
elk hunters they hold a splendid record. 
At a big bear hunt in the year 1800 no 
less than eighteen bears were killed ; but 
a still bigger bag was made at the famous 
hunt on June 25th, 26th and 27th, 1856, 
when four thousand beaters from Mora and 
three other parishes, many of whom lived 
as much as fifty to sixty miles from the 
rendezvous, advanced in a line of close 
upon forty miles wide. The bag consisted 
of twenty-three bears, nine elks, three 
wolves, and one lynx. 

Though no Dalkarl, Prince Eugen is 
good both at ski-ing and with the gun,— 
is he not a Swede and a Bernadotte to 
boot? One of the accompanying pictures 
shows his Royal Highness with the King 


and Prince Oscar and_= several other 
gentlemen standing on the steps of 
Drottningholm Castle, where Prince 


Eugen first saw the light on August rst, 
1865. ‘The bag, which is but a modest 
one compared with the one referred to 
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above, contains an item not unlikely to 
shock the susceptibilities of an English 
sportsman—viz., a couple of shot foxes ; 
yet there are probably no truer sportsmen 
in the world than the Swedes, who in 
their turn are somewhat inclined to shrug 
their shoulders at the easy manner in 
which immense bags are made over well- 
stocked English preserves. ‘To a Swede, 
the finding, the tracking, the pursuit of the 
game is half the fun, or more. Before 
bringing this sporting digression to a 
close I cannot resist the temptation of 
paying a passing tribute to that most 
excellent artist and sportsman, Bruno 
Liljefors, who has spent his whole life, so 
to speak, in the open, generally in some 
out-of-the-way place, and who handles 
his brush and his gun with the same 
consummate skill. His pictures from 
animal life, the elk and the bear as well 
as the wee-est bird, are simply marvels of 
study ; and although I do not believe that 
Bruno Liljefors exactly can be counted 
amongst Prince Eugen’s closer friends— 
for one thing Liljefors hardly ever leaves 
the country—he belongs in any case to 
the same artistic coterie as does his Royal 
Highness. 

Richard Bergh is, perhaps, one of 
Prince Eugen’s most intimate artist friends 





—a fact which is an honour to both 
gentlemen, for Bergh is not only an 
eminent painter, but a man of wide 


knowledge and rare culture, genial and 
entertaining. Both his portraits and his 
figure paintings are amongst the very best 
Swedish art produces, and I much regret 
the absence of any illustrations in support 
of this assertion. Oscar Bjérck’s ex- 
cellent and stylish picture of Vadstena 
Castle will give some idea of his work, 
although he is perhaps better known as 
a portrait painter. It is, however, im- 
possible to deal with all the admirable 
painters who may claim the friendship of 
their royal brother artist. 

Prince Eugen, who, when in Stockholm, 
has hitherto lived in one of the royal 
palaces, is now building himself a com- 
modious villa on one of the prettiest spots 
of Djurgarden, just outside Stockholm, 
and from whence there is an exquisite 
view, 




















COCKLERS’ ROW. 


BY HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 


MAP of Peck’s Cove as it lay 

under the sun on May 3rd would 

show, if accurate beyond the habit 
of maps, a smartly painted lifeboat pulling 
out to sea, south; a: smart and highly- 
coloured though unpainted young woman 
crossing the railway embankment, north ; 
an elderly sunburnt man, being Mr. Peck 
himself, at the central point ; and, among 
the more permanent geographical features, 
a row of tarry cockle-boiling sheds along 
the top of the beach, east and west. 

There was an element of permanence 
even about Mr. Peck. He stood stock 
still like a landmark, as if he had said to 
the beacon looking down at him from the 
cliff, “ We'll see which of us moves first.” 
In point of fact, his last remark had been, 
“Well, I’m blowed!” Besides, rivalry 
with a beacon was out of the question as 
long as he turned his back to the sea and 
his angry red face to the railway. 

The young woman held her nose so 
very high that she nearly tripped over the 
last rail, and ran down the embankment 
in jerky jumps to avoid a still less dignified 
descent. After that, as she marched into 
the village, Mr. Peck could only see her 
hat; but, given the angle of a hat, the 
angle of a nose can be calculated by 
a simple mathematical rule. “ Well, ’m 
blowed !” he said again. 

The hat disappeared at last. Mr. Peck, 
realising this in a minute or two, turned 
slowly round, and shook a heavy red fist 
at the floating speck to which the lifeboat 
had reduced itself. 

The air was alive with a sound akin to 
that of ripples shuffling pebbles on the 
shore. ‘The shore of Peck’s Cove, however, 
was of stiff grey mud, in which the pebbles 
lay embedded far apart and as incapable 
of shuffling as the currants ina bun. The 
sound arose from the shuffling of cockle- 
shells in the boiling-sheds, and their 
periodic discharge in sieve-fulls through 
doors and windows. 

There was a certain sameness about 
these sheds, and yet no two were alike. 
They were all black and tarry ; but the 
black of some was fresh and glossy, while 
the tar of others was seamed with sun- 
cracks above and turning grey about the 





roots, through the spattering up of shelly 
fragments. Some were plain square boxes ; 
some were combinations of boxes of every 
shape and size, stuck on to each other 
apparently at haphazard. Others looked 
like tar birds’ eggs cut in quarter-sections, 
and were in fact the halves of retired 
fishing-boats stuck on the ground with 
their bows pointing up to the stars and 
their perpendicular decks facing out to 
sea. All the sheds were buried knee-deep 
in cockleshells, like the little churches in 
over-filled churchyards, so that you had 
to duck your head and jump down a 
couple of feet to enter. 

The shed next to Mr. Peck’s was one 
of the composite order of architecture, 
and consisted of three boxes of various 
sizes, the two smaller having been added 
at different times as business increased. 
In this shed the young woman’s father 
and his assistant were stirring cockles and 
carrying On a curious sort of conversation 
—curious, because Davida’s father had 
not the least idea that his assistant was 
taking part in it. 

“She’s been giving him a bit of her 
mind, I reckon,” said Mr. Shipp, aloud to 
himself. 

** She has got a mind too, O lor!” said 
the assistant, to the cockleshells. 

“Thinks something of him, or she 
wouldn’t take that much trouble, I 
reckon,” continued Mr. Shipp. 

‘“*She must think a sight of me,” pursued 
the assistant. “I wish she thought less. 
She can keep her mind to herself and 
welcome, so far as Im concerned.” 

At this point Mr. Peck’s face appeared 
at the little side window of the main box, 
and threw a sunset glow into the apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Shipp stopped stirring. ‘“* What’s 
the matter?” he said. 

“'That’s just what I was going to ask 
you,” said Mr. Peck. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Shipp, “ you’ve been 
having words with Veda, have you?” 

“She’s been having words with me,” 
said Mr. Peck. ‘‘ There weren’t no words 
on my side, so far as I recollect; she 
didn’t give me a chance. And what I 
want to know is, what she meant by it ?” 
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“« Affection?” suggested Mr. Shipp. 

“Tf that’s her way of talking affection- 
ate,” said Mr. Peck, “ give me the other 
thing—that’s all.” 

‘Oh, that’s all, is it?” said Mr. Shipp. 
“Then let’s get on with my work.” And 
he turned back to his cockles. 

“You cut a man off as sharp as she 
does,” said Mr. Peck. ‘It’s easy to see 
where she gets her affectionate ways from.” 

‘No offence,” said Mr. Shipp, turning 
back to the window. ‘Go ahead.” 

“What I want to know,” said Mr. Peck, 
“is what does she mean by saying as 
I’ve got no soul? As if I weren't a 


Methodis’ before she were born! Does 
she think I’m a Mormon?” 
“Of course not,” said Mr. Shipp. 


**Who ever heard of a bachelor being a 
Mormon ? ” 

“Then what does she take me for? 
A Presbyterium in disguise ?” 

“Oh, she knows better than that,” said 
Mr. Shipp. “The first time she was 
ever took to church, you was singing 
bass in the pew behind, and she’s never 
forgot it. Many’s the time she’s said 





that.” 
“Then she’s got no right ” began 
Mr. Peck. 


“ Pshaw!” said Mr. Shipp. “ A woman’s 
got a right to say anything she likes. 
That’s the way she makes up for doing 
what other people like.” 

Mr. Peck scratched ‘his head for a 
while, to stimulate his powers of com- 
prehension. “ But she must have meant 
something,” he said presently. 

“You ought to judge by the context, 
as preacher says,” said Mr. Shipp. 

“Context hadn’t got nothing to do 
with it,” said Mr. Peck. “It was mostly 
about lifeboating—lifeboating and art, 
if you please ; and what art’s got to do 
with lifeboating, and what either of ’em’s 
got to do with souls i 

It was Mr. Shipp’s turn to scratch 
his head. ‘‘You’ve got me there,” said 
he. “Tl have a talk with her myself, 
John.” 

“Will you?” said John. 
mightily obliged.” 

The sunset glow vanished from the 
window, and Mr. Peck crunched back 
over the shells to his own shed. 

For the rest of the afternoon he went 
on with his work, but it was long before 
his usual accompaniment of a humming 
hymn-tune mingled with the shuffling of 
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the shells, and then it was only “The 
Billows of Jordan” in a minor key, 
Presently Jordan stopped billowing, as 
if smitten with Moses’ rod. Mr. Peck, 
happening to look out of the door, had 
caught sight of the lifeboat pulling home. 
He shook his fist at her, and turned his 
back on the hateful sight. The stirring 
of the cockles went on for a while without 
accompaniment,—as it were the feet of 
the Children of Israel shuffling over the 
pebbly river bed. ‘They got safely across 
in a minute or two, it seemed, and Jordan 
billowed again. Not for long, however: 
one of the tribes must have been left 
behind, and Moses had to come back 
with his rod. The river stopped short in 
the middle of a bar. Some one was 
walking up and down outside. 

A few summer cottages and bungalows 
had lately perched themselves on the top 
of the sandy cliff overlooking the village, 
but the logically consequent marine 
parade and glass shelters existed only on 
the prospectus of the Peck’s Cove Land 
Company. ‘The sea-front was still in a 
state of primitive mud and cockleshells. 
Cocklers’ Row, therefore, was not in 
common use as a promenade, and the 
shadow of some one passing and repassing 
brought Mr. Peck to his door. Seeing it 
was only his lodger, Mr. Peck turned 
back to his boiling. 

The lodger was a young man with 
sandy hair, a freckled yet melancholy 
face, an easel, a canvas, and a camp- 
stool. Presently he looked in at the 
door, and said, “You haven’t seen a 
young woman hereabouts, Mr. Peck, 
have you?” 

“Yes, I have ; and what do you want 
with her, Mr. Styles ?” 

Mr. Styles was about to say he had 
arranged to paint the young woman’s 
portrait with the cockle-sheds for back- 
ground, but under the influence of his 
landlord’s suspicious eye he said—“ I was 
going to make a sketch of the cockle- 
sheds, with her in the foreground. She 
would give a little life to the thing, you 
know.” 

“T reckon she would,” said Mr. Peck, 
“if it’s Veda Shipp you're talking about. 
What does she look like ?” 

“Let me see,” said the young man, 
with a fraudulent pretence of not quite 
remembering,—“ I should say she was 
rather short, not very, with brown eyes 
and dark hair ; and—oh, yes and her nose 
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was rather short too, and so was her 
upper lip, and “ 

“And so was her manner, perhaps ? ” 
said Mr. Peck. 

“Perhaps,” said the lodger, though 
that had not been his experience. ‘The 
less said about his experience the better, 
maybe. 

Mr. Peck’s nature was not a fertile soil 
for suspicion to grow in. At any rate, he 
was reassured for the moment. 

“What are you going to do with the 
picture when you’ve made it ?” he asked. 

“Send it to the Academy, I suppose,” 
said the lodger, again with fraudulent 
hesitation, fur he was an ambitious young 
man and saw his way straight to the line 
with such a subject. 

“What does a parcel of schoolgirls 
want with a picture of a lot of cockle- 
sheds ?” asked Mr. Peck. 

“It isn’t a school—it’s a picture-gallery 
in London,” said Mr. Styles. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Peck: “ Veda Shipp 
stuck on a wall and all the London folk 
staring at her? It don’t seem altogether 
decent, not in my judgment. She 
wouldn't like it.” 

“Oh yes, she would,” said the artist ; 
“she said she would. You've no idea 
how much she thinks of art.” 

“Ves, I have,” said Mr. Peck. ‘‘She 
thinks a sight too much of it, in my judg- 
ment. I don’t know what you’ve been 
saying to her, nor yet what she’s been 
saying to you; but when she comes and 
tells me I’ve got no soul, because I stick 
to my business and leave art to them as 
has it for ¢hezr business, it’s a little too 
much, that’s what it is !” 

Mr. Styles’s pleasure at finding his 
lesson so well learned was mingled with 
apprehension. His lodgings were quite 
the most comfortable in the village, and 
Mr. Peck was the most independent of 
landlords. He only took lodgers on his 
own terms, which were—explicitly, to feed 
with the family, meaning himself; and, 
implicitly, never to grumble or disagree 
with the landlord. 

**It zs too much,” the artist therefore 
said. “If I were you, I'd give her a 
piece of my mind.” 

“It’s no good trying,” 





said Mr. Peck. 


‘She does all the talking herself, and when 
she’s finished she just goes.” 

“Well,” said the lodger, “ my private 
opinion is, Mr. Peck, that she knows she’s 
in the wrong. 


She knows you could 
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prove it, too, and that’s why she won't 
stay to listen. But there are more ways 
of catching a bird than whistling to her, 
and if she won’t let you prove you've got 
a soul by words, you can prove it easily 
enough by deeds. Do something striking, 
you know. Only, being a man of brains, 
you've thought of that already, of course.” 

“Of course,” repeated Mr. Peck, trying 
to think so. And, as he could only think 
fluently when at work, he turned back 
to his boiling. Mr. Styles sauntered 
down to watch the crew of the lifeboat 
pull her up the beach. 

Presently Mr. Peck came out, went 
round to the back of the shed, and stood 
contemplative on the railway embank- 
ment. 

Mr. Peck’s cockle-shed had been built 
originally as a smack, by his grandfather ; 
had been sailed, still as a smack, by his 
father; and had been cut in half and 
rebuilt as a shed by himself. ‘The smack 
had been larger than any other smack 
belonging to Peck’s Cove ; the shed, in 
consequence, was higher than any of its 
neighbours, having, indeed, an attic in the 
fo’csle. 

The ancient demi-smack had_ been 
coated every spring with a fresh suit of 
tar, and that very morning Mr. Peck had 
regarded its glossy surface and pre-eminent 
height with hereditary pride. His after- 
noon eye, however, was dubious—critical 
—well-nigh censorious. 

He softened somewhat as he came 
close up to examine some _ yellow 
patches on the tar. ‘hey were election 
bills. He knew them by heart, having 
not only composed them for the press, but 
read them twice a day since their first 
elevation. Yet this afternoon he put on 
his spectacles and gave them an extra 
reading. ‘The first was : 

Peck, brothers, Peck and win, 
Vote for Peck and put him in. 
The second was :— 
Peck, brothers, Peck with care, 
Go to the poll and elect him there. 
And the third was :— 
Peck’s the man for me, 
Peck’s the man for you, 
Peck’s the man for all the Cove: 
He can both say and do. 

The pride faded out of the candidate’s 
eye as he came to the last line. He had 
failed utterly at saying, and had no idea 
what to do. 
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No man can remain humble long. 
Self-preservation from abasement is a 
law—a salic law—of nature. Mr. Peck, 
finding himself adrift, threw out an anchor 
and caught bottom at once—a solid ground 
of pride. 

“T’ve done that,” he said, pointing to 
the yellow bills, “‘and she knows it. It’s 
only a beginning, but it’s poetry, and poetry 
and art is next-door neighbours. I’m 
going through with it too,—just to please 
her. ‘John Peck, Borough Councillor.’ 
What’ll she say to that? ‘John Peck 
B.C.’s the man for me,’ I reckon,—which 
is poetry also. There won’t be much 
question of uncle or nephew then, for all 
his lifeboating ! ” 

“What are you looking at?” said Mr. 
Shipp, coming north between the sheds 
on his way home. “Oh, the bills, is it ?” 

“Just looking to see if the rain hadn’t 
washed them off,” said Mr. Peck untruth- 
fully. ‘Then he locked up his shed, and 
the two neighbours crossed the line 
together. 

“‘ How’s the election getting on?” said 
Mr. Shipp, as they entered the village. 
“No one putting up against you yet ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Peck, “and it wouldn’t 
be any use if they did. Unopposed 
return, that’s what it’s going to be. Look 
at them bills !” 

Sure enough, every cottage in the place 
was patched with yellow,—as if Mr. Peck 
were a destroying angel, only to be 
appeased by his own mark. 

“And when it comes off,” said Mr. 
Shipp, “there’s another ceremony you'll 
be taking in hand, eh? Do you reckon 
that’s going to be unopposed return 
too?” 

“Richard,” said Mr. Peck, “I’m not 
Providence, and whether Providence is 
laying itself out to be tempted by any 
young fool in Peck’s Cove is more than 
I can say. I’m not so sure about the 
‘unopposed’; but the ‘return’ part’s all 
right—I think I can say that much for 
Providence.” 

At his garden gate Mr. Peck grunted 
good-bye to his future father-in-law, went 
in, made up the fire, and laid the table 
for tea. 

The meal was a gloomy one. Mr. 
Styles made a grand effort to be conversa- 
tional ; but Mr. Peck was not skilled at 
dissembling, and devoted himself to a 
continuous stirring of his tea, as if it was 
cockles. 
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The Shipp tea-table, on the other hand, 
was livelier than usual. 

“JT was talking to John about the 
election, coming along,” said Mr. Shipp, 
when he had laid in a couple of slices. 
“Tt’s odd, now, how he’s blossoming out 
into elections and such-like: quite enter- 
prising in—in his 7 

“In his old age,” said Miss Shipp. 

“Old age!” said Mr. Shipp, trying to 
look more shocked than he was. “If 
you call him old, what do you call me? 
I remember Johnnie Peck toddling round 
in a calico frock.” 

“That’s what he ought to be doing 
now, the old woman!” said Veda. 

“Don’t be disrespectful,” said Mr. 
Shipp. 

“ Tf he’s not an old man, nor yet an old 
woman, what have I got to respect him 
for?” 

“ Because he’s going to be your—— 
here Mr. Shipp received a connubial kick 
under the table, and finished up with 
“your Borough Councillor, of course.” 

Mrs. Shipp thought it high time the 
conversation got into safer hands. ‘ Folks 
used to say John Peck thought of nothing 
but the price of cockles,” said she. 
“Shows how mistaken folks can_ be. 
Here he'll be putting B.C. after his name, 
no less.” 

“Tf B.C. don’t mean ancient,” said Miss 
Shipp, “I’d like to know what it does 
mean. ‘That’s what Abram and_ Isaac 
and Jacob was, and Methuselah too. 
B.C., indeed !” 

*“When’s it going to be?” asked Mrs. 
Shipp. “ When’s he going to be elected, 
I mean ?” 

“To-morrow,” said Mr. Shipp. ‘‘ Twelve 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

** How do you know that ?” said Veda. 

“Can’t you never take your father’s 
word without wanting to know the hows 
and the whys of the thing? That weren’t 
the way I was brought up, I can tell 
you.” 

“It’s the way I was brought up,” said 
Veda calmly. ‘‘How do you know? 
There’s no harm in asking that, is there ?” 

“You can see it on the notice your- 
self,” said her father: ‘‘twelve o’clock 
precisely.” 

“'That’s only the nomination,” said 
Miss Shipp. 

‘But when there’s only one man 
nominated, that finishes the business, and 
he’s elected. What does women know 
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about the ways of doing politics,—let 
alone girls ?” 

“Qh,” said Veda, “of course girls 
don’t know anything about ways of doing 
politics. Of course not. Why should 
they?” But she could not keep her 
nose down to the submissive level of 
her voice. 

After tea Miss Shipp put on her hat 
and climbed the zigzag leading up the 
cliff. According to an unofficial report 
Mr. Peck’s nephew, John David Peck, 
had climbed the same path five minutes 
earlier. Possibly the young people met 
out there among the weedy, vacant lots ; 
but the map stops at the bungalows, and 
history cannot venture beyond _ geo- 
graphical limits. 


About half-past eleven next morning 
Miss Shipp lifted the latch of Mr. Peck’s 
lonely dwelling, and walked in. Mr. 
Peck’s lodger was just coming out. 

“Qh,” said Miss Shipp, drawing back 
with correct surprise, ‘‘is Mr. Peck out ?— 
Never mind: he'll be coming up to his 
dinner after a while, and I'll wait for 
him; l’ve got nothing particular to do. 
You might tell him I’m here, Mr. Styles, 
if you don’t mind.” 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Styles—‘ with 


pleasure. I'll go and tell him at once.” 

‘Oh, there’s no hurry,” said Miss 
Shipp quickly.—‘“ By-the-bye, Mr, Styles, 
“what was that you were going to tell 
me the other day about the Academy ?” 

Mr. Styles settled down in his land- 
lord’s chair. *‘ I don’t exactly remember,” 
said he. 

“About the Hanging Committee and 
their wives, you know, and why the hang- 
ing’s so much less painful if you’ve taken 
plenty of their tea, I didn’t quite under- 
stand, and you were going to explain.” 

The explanation was not quite finished 
when Miss Shipp saw Mr. Peck’s cap 
heave in sight, coming up the far side of 
the railway embankment. She turned 
away from the window with a very sweet 
smile and said, “That’s so interesting ! 
But I’ve kept you much too long from 
your work, and I can’t wait much longer 
myself. You won't mind telling Mr. 
Peck I’m here, will you, Mr. Styles ?” 

As soon as the lodger was out of the 
door, Miss Shipp ran to the mantelshelf 
and took down the landlord’s great watch 
that did duty as timepiece. ‘ Bother the 
thing !” she said, turning it over and over 
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and digging her finger-nails into anything 
that looked like a crack. “ Dad’s comes 
open if you look at it, almost.” 

She got the glass open at last, and 
with a trembling finger put the hands 
back half an hour. ‘Then she hung up 
the watch where it belonged, and _ stood 
listening breathlessly in case it should 
stop. The ticking went on, but its in. 
different note was changed in Veda’s ear 
to one of outraged respectability and tell- 
tale indignation. 

““You’ve done it now—you’ve done it 
now—you’ve been and gone and done it 
now,” said the watch. 

“‘T don't care if I have,” said Veda, 
The defiance in her eyes and lips as she 
sat down was that of one who has em- 
barked on a life of crime and means to 
go through with it though the heavens 
fall. 

She saw the lat.dlord and lodger meet. 
Mr. Peck had been on the point of 
turning into the grocer’s shop, where a 
back parlour had been set apart for the 
electoral solemnities. He hesitated a 
moment, put up his hand to the place 
where his waistcoat pocket was on 
Sundays, discovered that his jersey had 
no pocket, and stamped on up the street. 

He saw Veda, as soon as he opened 
the gate, looking pensively out between 
the geraniums on the window-sill. She 
rose, still looking pathetically mild, when 
he came into the room, and began at once. 
—“Oh, Mr. Peck, I’m afraid I spoke 
awfully rude to you yesterday.” 

Mr. Peck was not used to apologies, 
especially from women, and he did not 
know how to take this one. Still, no idol 
objects to the burning of incense, however 
unfamiliar the scent. 

‘““T can’t think what made me do it,” 
she went on. “I suppose it was just 
because people would keep poking you at 
me, and saying what a good man you are, 
and how you never did anybody any 
harm, and that sort of thing, that got my 
back up.” 

Mr. Peck did not follow the logic of 
this; still, it was meant for incense, no 
doubt. “Don’t say no more about it, 
Veda,” said he. 

“ That’s just what I was thinking,” said 
she. “T’ve got such a ridiculous temper 
that I can’t say anything without giving 
offence, somehow or other; so I came 
to apologise and promise I would keep 
myself and my tongue out of your way.” 






















Mr. Peck felt as if he had run on a 
rock where no rock was marked on the 
charts. This was a new problem in 
navigation, and new problems always 
threw him on his beam ends. In search 
of inspiration he looked out of the window, 
into the fire, up to the ceiling—and on 
the way up his eye caught sight of his 
watch. He started, recollecting the great 
event of the day, but was instantly re- 
assured. 

“I’m a liar—don’t believe me; I’m a 
liar—don’t believe me,” ticked the watch 
in distress. 

Mr. Peck had no ear for its ticking. 
He saw the hands, and they said five-and- 
twenty past eleven. Half an hour yet. 
Plenty of time. 

But what a task he had to accomplish 
in that half-hour! Here was Veda as good 
as threatening never to speak to him 
again. He must say what he had been 
trying to say for a twelvemonth. It was 
his last chance. 

“I'd rather you spoke rude now and 
again, if that eases you any,” he said 
slowly, “than never have you speak to 
me again.—This is a tidy little cottage, 
don’t you think, Veda? Wouldn’t you 
like to have it for your very own?” 

“Bless us!” said Miss Shipp, “ you’re 
not going to leave the Cove, Mr. Peck ?” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Peck. 

“Oh,” said Veda tenderly, “you were 
going to leave it to me in your will, Mr. 
Peck? It’s awfully kind of you,—but, 
really, I don’t like to think of such things. 
You’re not so very old as that, I’m sure, 
Mr. Peck.” 

‘“‘No,” said Mr. Peck, in desperation, 
“T’m not old enough to make my will ; 
but I’m old enough to get a wife, and I 
want you to marry me, Veda Shipp.” 

The young woman sank speechless on 
the window-seat. “I’m afraid it’s no 
use,” she said, after a decent interval to 
represent recovery from shock. “I’ve 
such a temper, I should be nagging at 
you all the time, Mr. Peck.” 

_ “What for?” said Mr. Peck, in his 
Innocence. ‘What have I done, or what 
am I likely to do?” 

“That's just it,” said Veda. “ You 
don’t do things, and you're not likely to 
do things, you know, Mr. Peck.” 

“Oh, that’s all? Well, I confess I 
haven't bothered my head much about 
things outside business. It’s business that 
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comfortable for a wife when he gets one, 
you know, Veda. Only I’ve been thinking 
over what you said about public spirit 
and that, and nobody can say John Peck’s 
done nothing when he’s done ¢hat,”— 
pulling three yellow bills triumphantly 
from his pocket and smoothing them out 
on the table. 

“QOh,”. said Veda—now with more 
interest than she cared to show. ‘‘ That’s 
the election, isn’t it? When’s it going to 
be?” 

Mr. Peck looked anxiously at the watch. 

“Don’t believe me—I’m a liar—hurry, 
hurry—you'll be cheated—’Tisn’t my fault 
—Veda did it—put my hands on—I’m a 
liar,” ticked the watch in despair. 

Mr. Peck was as deaf as ever. Still, the 
hands said a quarter to twelve, and he 
thought he had better be off; but he 
could not bear to let Veda go till he got 
an answer. 

“Time’s nearly up,” he said. 
along with me, Veda. 
election, did you?” 

Miss Shipp would have given her 
Sunday feathers to escape, but the fascina- 
tion that draws a pickpocket to the gallery 
of the Old Bailey was upon her. She 
trailed along silently in Mr. Peck’s wake 
down the street. 

““T’ve come for the ‘lection, Mr. Mawfle,” 
said Mr. Peck, when he got to the grocer’s 
door. 

“The ’lection’s over,” said Mr. Mawfle. 

“Over!” gasped Mr. Peck. “How 
could it be over without me?” 

“Twelve o’clock precise was the time,” 
said Mr. Mawfle. 

“But it lacks a good ten minutes of 
twelve yet,” said Mr. Peck. 

“Not by the returning officer’s watch ; 
and that’s official time, he says. There 
was quite a little crowd here, expecting 
you'd come along to get elected. You 
didn’t come, and if your nephew hadn’t 
dropped in there wouldn’t have been any 
lection at all. Goodness knows what ’d 
have happened then. The Government ’d 
have put the whole Cove in the Clock 
Tower, like as not. Only John D. came 
to the rescue. He said it were a pity 
as all those bills and poetry should be 
wasted, and his name was the same, or 
almost, so he’d let us elect him if we 
liked. It just lacked a minute of twelve 
then, so we did,—reckoning you’d changed 
your mind.” 

If none but the grocer had been by, 
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Mr. Peck would have said things that 
three church-goings a Sunday and week- 
night service to boot would scarcely have 
blotted out in a year. As Veda was at 
his elbow he bottled down his wrath. 
And, after all, who was there to be angry 
with except himself? The watch? It 
had always kept good enough time for 
him, and could hardly be expected to 
know the preciseness of a_ returning 
officer’s demands, 

“Veda,” said Mr. Peck, turning his 
back on the shop, “I said I was going to 
be elected, and I’ve not been. I don’t 
feel as I’m to blame, but I ask your 
pardon for putting false hopes in front of 
you. You give me another chance, and 
—I’ll do something yet !” 

But Veda had turned away her head, 
let us hope overcome by remorse, and at 
the sound of her victim’s plea for pardon 
she hid her confusion in flight. 

Mr. Peck gazed at her diminishing hat 
with disappointment and perplexity. But 
the ways of a woman’s tongue were past 
finding out; its tropical energies and 
arctic silences alike were beyond the wit 
of man. 

Mr. Peck went home in silence, cooked 
the dinner in silence, and ate it in 
silence. The lodger made a feeble 
attempt at conversation ; but the land- 
lord seemed not to hear. The watch 
ticked out apologies unceasing, but he 
ignored them all. 

At last, when the lodger had eaten as 
much as the prevailing depression allowed, 
Mr. Peck steadied himself by gripping 
both sides of the table, and said: “ Mr. 
Styles, I want you to do something for 
me,—in your own line, and for due and 
proper consideration.” 

“Anything I can,” said Mr. Styles— 
‘with pleasure.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Peck, with 
elaborate deceit, ‘it seems to me that 
Peck’s Cove wants bringing up to date. 
At least the bungalow people think so— 
and maybe others,—and it stands to 
reason John Peck should take the lead. 
I want you to take and paint my boiling- 
shed.” 

The artist’s heart sank. 
said he. 

“¢ What colours is there in the rainbow ?” 
said Mr. Peck. “ That’s about the same 
shape if you turn it on end.” 

‘The artist s heart sank another fathom ; 
but it was Mr. Peck’s shed, not his, so he 


**What colour?” 
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only said: “ Violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red.” 

** Some of them sound pretty much the 
same thing,” said Mr. Peck, scratching 
his head; “but I don’t suppose you can 
do better than nature when you go in for 
art.” 

Mr. Styles let the heresy pass, and 
boggled no longer about the sin to which 
he was tempted. His time at Peck’s 
Cove was nearly up, at any rate, and he 
could flee before his crime was discovered. 
The bargain was struck, the consideration 
being a guinea and a half—he quieted his 
conscience by holding out against thirty 
shillings—and cost of material. 

““D’you think you could start at it to- 
morrow morning ?” asked Mr. Peck. 

“Tl do it to-night,” said Mr. Styles. 
Then he mounted his bicycle, rode into 
the next.town, and ordered the material 
in time to have it sent out by carrier that 
afternoon, 

As soon as the cocklers had all gone 
home, Mr. Peck and his lodger smuggled 
the paint-pots down to the Row. 

“We'll want a pair of steps to reach 
the top,” said Mr. Peck. ‘Tl go home 
and fetch one.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Styles, ‘‘it’s a little 
unprofessional for an artist to use a pair 
of steps, out of doors, I don’t mind 
doing it just to oblige you, only I’d rather 
do it after dark. ‘They can see the top 
of the shed from the village. Let’s begin 
at the bottom, where they can’t see us for 
the embankment, and work up.” 

Muttering a prayer for forgiveness, he 
plunged a paint-brush into the pot of 
violet. ‘‘It’sa sin,” said he to himself,— 
“it’s a purple iniquity, —but it’s a guinea 
and a half.” 

The sun went down, blushing deeper 
and deeper as indigo followed the violet, 
and plunged in grief below the horizon 
when the bright blue stripe shot up. 
The green and yellow came next, “ just 
like a calceolaria,” as Mr. Peck remarked 
with innocent immorality. Orange and 
red completed the scale as_ twilight 
thickened, and night fell before the rain- 
bow had been repeated on the other side 
of the boat. 

Then Mr. Peck went home and fetched 
the steps and a lantern. 

Mr. Styles climbed to the top of the 
steps with his paint. Mr. Peck climbed 
almost to the top behind him, and held 
up the lantern as high as he could, 
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“T don’t like that,” said Mr. Styles. 
““Somebody might see the light and 
think the Row was on fire.” 

Mr. Peck was equal to the occasion. 
He took out his red handkerchief and 
hung it over the landward side of the 
lantern. 

“It looks rather like a danger signal,” 
said Mr. Styles,—“and here comes the 
express, too.” 

The train came roaring round the 
curve, gave an agonised whistle, and 
stopped with a jerk that threw the 
passengers into each other’s laps. 

‘* Blow it out, quick!” said Mr. Styles, 
as the engine stopped within twenty feet 
of them. 

Mr. Peck wrenched open the lantern 
and pinched out the flame with his finger 
and thumb. The engine-driver shouted 
something opprobrious and turned on full 
steam. 

“We'll have to be careful,” said Mr. 
Styles. ‘These railway people don’t 
care two coals for art, you know, Mr. 
Peck ; and I think we can do without 
the lantern, anyhow,—the moon’s coming 
up.” 

The moon came up, and blushed at 
the sight that met her gaze,—then rose 
higher, and turned pale. By her un- 
willing light the work was finished. 

When Mr. Peck came down backwards 
from the steps, he planted a heavy foot 
on something soft — something _ that 
howled, jumped backwards, and bumped 
against the shed. 

“Get out, you 
Peck. 

“Tt’s only Veda’s dog,” 
Styles. 
about.” 

*Oh, it’s Towser, is it? Good dog, 
Towser!” Only as the stone he picked 
up was too large for affection, Towser 
scampered home with his sticky tail 
between his legs. 





brute!” said Mr. 
exclaimed Mr. 
“You know how he follows me 


“ Where has the dog been?” exclaimed 
Veda Shipp, when she opened the door 
next morning and discovered Towser 
with his hind-quarters a gaudy mass of 
red and yellow. 

Towser wagged his tail, which only 
advertised his shame the more. 

“Mercy on us!” said Mrs. Shipp. 
“‘He’s been sitting in a paint-pot.” 

“And painting the door with it too,” 
remarked Mr. Shipp, coming out to see. 
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“Some of the folks up yonder’s been 
painting their bungalows, I reckon.” 

Half an hour later the whole population 
of Peck’s Cove—except Mr. Peck, who 
was sleeping off his late hours—were 
clustered open-mouthed around the trans- 
figured cockle-shed. By degrees, how. 
ever, the claims of cockle-boiling asserted 
themselves, and when Mr. Peck arrived 
there were only a handful of children, 
sticking their fingers on the paint to see 
if it was wet, and, discovering that it 
was, humourously daubing each other’s 
faces with it. At his coming they 
fled. 

Veda Shipp was peeping out of the 
little window in her father’s shed, with her 
hand in front of her mouth, and jumped 
back suddenly when she spied Mr. Peck 
crossing the rails. Giving him time to 
get safely into his shed, she came out to 
go home. Mr. Peck, however, was still 
gazing at the work of the night before,— 
doubting a little what his father would 
have thought of it, but greatly hoping 
for its effect on another individual. He 
turned at the sound of footsteps on the 
shingle, and the. other individual looked 
him in the face. 

“ What do you think of it, Veda?” 

“Mr. Peck,” said she, “how could 
you?” 

It was an ambiguous remark, but the 
broad smile on her face seemed to en- 
courage a literal interpretation. 

“Why,” said he, smiling back in re- 
sponse, “just with a little paint and a little 
trouble and a little money, Veda,—not 
sparing neither trouble nor money, Veda, 
mind you.” 

Veda put her hand to her mouth again, 
turned away, and was apparently making 
off ; but Mr. Peck had got another shot in 
his locker, and felt sure that if he fired it 
before the first had time to cool he was 
bound to capture the fortress. 

“Veda,” said he, “‘ that’s something I’ve 
done, but it’s not all, not by a long sight. 
You look here!” And he pulled a sheet 
of yellow paper out of his pocket. 

“Oh,” said she, turning up her nose, 
**T’ve seen that before. 

‘No, you haven’t, Veda,” said Mr. Peck. 
“ You've seen the front of it, but not the 
back. It’s not poetry this side, but the 
meaning’s plain. You listen to this.” 
And he read her what he had painfully 
printed with ink on the reverse of the 
obsolete election bill :— 


























































LIFEBOAT COCKLE DAY. 

We the undersigned, considering that 
more public spirit ought to be shown in 
supporting the lifeboat of Peck’s Cove, 
agree to devote the whole proceeds of the 
cockle-boiling’ in Cocklers’ Row on the 6th 
of May to the benefit of the Peck’s Cove 
Lifeboat Fund, without any deduction what- 
—: JOHN PECK, 

“There!” said Mr. Peck, when he 
had done. ‘‘What do you think of that, 
Veda ?” 

Veda felt obliged to say it was very fine 
and generous. ‘Only suppose they don’t 
all agree to it?” she added. 

“Then you'll know who’s mean and 
who’s not,” said Mr. Peck, with triumphant 
emphasis ; “‘and you don’t need to wait 
till then to know who it is sets the example 
in Peck’s Cove when public spirit’s con- 
cerned, nor yet where soul’s concerned.” 

“ Well,” said Veda, “if we'll see, we'll 
see—that’s all.” And away she marched. 

Mr. Peck went in to his work, after 
sticking the yellow notice on the green 
starboard stripe of his shed, and hanging 
a pencil beside it by a piece of string. 

Dinner-time saw the population again 
clustered round the masterpiece of art. 
The first surprise Mr. Peck had given 
them that day had struck them dumb ; 
the second loosed their tongues, and set 
them all loudly speculating as to what 
had come over Mr. Peck, and what he 
meant by it. 

Mr. Shipp cut the discussion short with, 
“He’s done it, anyhow, and it’s a good 
thing. I’m going to do likewise,” and he 
scrawled his name under Mr. Peck’s. 

One or two cocklers on the outside 
edge of the crowd remembered that their 
wives had told them not to be late for 
dinner, and slunk off. The rest of them, 
whatever they thought, followed Mr. 
Shipp’s example and wrote their names. 

When he was pretty sure they had all 
gone, Mr. Peck went home himself. On 
the table lay the balance of his lodger’s 
rent, wrapped up in a farewell note. Mr. 
Peck had not been prepared for this, 
and stared all round the room. On 
the mantelpiece the guilty watch hung 
in its accustomed place, ticking de- 
Jectedly, as if aware at last that excuses 
were hopeless. Mr, Peck took down the 
watch, opened it, put the hands forward 
half an hour for yesterday and another for 
to-day,—thinking that it must be losing 
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half an hour in the twenty-four,—and 
slipped it into his trouser pocket, saying 
to himself, “ Maybe it'll go better when 
I’ve got it on me.” 


Though Mr. Styles had gone, he had 
apparently not gone far. About eight 
o'clock that night he rode slowly down 
from somewhere into the village, and 
knocked at Mr. Shipp’s door, —which Miss 
Shipp promptly opened. 

“Oh, it’s you?” she said, with some 
acidity. 

“Yes,” said he : “I couldn’t go without 
saying good-bye to you, Veda.” 

“Don’t Veda me,” said Miss Shipp, 
adding a cubit to her stature. ‘I wonder 
you’re not ashamed of yourself.” 

“Why, what have I done?” said the 
poor artist. 

“What have you done?” said Veda. 
“You’ve painted that poor old man’s 
cockle-shed till it looks like a—like 
pe 

* Like a rainbow,” said Mr. Styles ; ‘at 
least it does look rather like one. But 
who on earth said I did it?” 

“The dog,” said Veda. ‘ He wouldn’t 
follow anybody else down to the beach in 
the dead of night and come home all 
daubed red and yellow. But it’s not the 
dog I’m thinking of—it’s Mr. Peck.” 

“JT didn’t think you were as fond of 
him as all that,” said Mr. Styles. 

“No more I am,” said Miss Shipp. 
“But I don’t like to see a man made 
ridiculous, specially when he’s a sort of a 
—a sort of uncle of mine, or going to be.” 

“ You don’t mean to say ” said Mr. 
Styles, somewhat pained. 

‘“‘There’s one thing I do mean to say, 
and that is, I don’t want to see you any 
more.” 

“TI did hope you would let me finish 
your portrait,” said the artist. “Just one 
more sitting would do it—somewhere back 
of the bungalows, where nobody need see 
you with me.” 

“No,” said Miss Shipp, sternly. ‘“ No, 
and no, and no! You can finish your 
picture wherever you like, rainbow and 
all; but if you put my face into it, along 
with that gaudy cockle-shed, I'll get 
father to bring an action against you for 
defamation of character.” 

With that she went in and shut the 
door. But as soon as she was sure he 
had gone she opened it again. She stole 
down to the garden gate, and five minutes 
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later was engaged in a more than ordinarily 
affectionate conversation with a young 
man in a blue jersey. 

The morning dawned,—the morning of 
Lifeboat Cockle Day. Cocklers’ Row, 
rising early to the height of the occasion, 
was a-rattle from end to end. ‘The 
stirring and the shuffling went on merrily 
till noon, and would scarcely have broken 
off then, only the lifeboat crew had 
announced that in token of gratitude they 
would launch their craft and perform a 
few fancy manceuvres, 

Most of the crew bolted their meal 
and got down to the beach well ahead of 
time. Mr. Peck’s nephew, however, was 
dining with the Shipp family by special 
invitation, Miss Shipp having informed 
her parents on the strength of the previous 
night’s conversation that he was to be 
received as their future son-in-law. 

Mr. Peck did not go home to dinner 
at all, feeling bound in honour to beat 
the record of the Row that day. When 
he saw the crew assembling, he strode 
down the beach. As father of the festival 
and namesake of the Cove, he had been 
invited to shove off. The boat was run 
down into the edge of the water, the 
crew took their places, and Mr. Peck 
stood ready to give the parting shove, 
when some one asked, “ Where’s John 
David?” 

“Maybe it’s hardly time yet,” said 
some one else. 

Mr. Peck dived into his pocket and 
pulled out the watch. ‘‘ Quarter past 
one,” said he: “we're late already.” 
Then, with sudden inspiration, “Tll go 
myself,” said he, ‘‘and show the youngsters 
what’s what ! ” 

Stuffing the watch into his pocket, he 
put his shoulder to the bow, gave a 
mighty shove, scrambled in, and seized 
his rival’s oar. The Cove gave a 
tremendous cheer, that echoed across the 
line and through the village. 

Mr. Peck junior put down a spoonful 
of pudding and jumped up. “ They’re 
shouting down on the beach,” said he: 
“T reckon it must be time to start.” 

“Tt lacks ten minutes yet,” said Mr. 
Shipp, glancing up at the family time- 
piece ; “ but we may as well be moving.” 
And the whole family made off for the 
beach. They arrived in time to see the 
manceuvres in full swing. 

In the bitterness of his soul John 
David turned to Veda and said, “I’d 
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better be getting back to my shed and 
going on with my work, I reckon.” 

Veda flashed up at that. “Stay where 
you are,” said she, “and face ’em. It 
wasn’t your fault if they went before their 
time. I’d like to know who dared take 
your oar—that’s all!” 

Mr. Shipp’s assistant, prowling on the 
outskirts of the crowd, enlightened them 
on that point. He seemed to think it a 
good joke. 

The lifeboat’s crew ran her scraping up 
the beach, and the children cheered when 
Mr. Peck scrambled out, puffed but 
exultant, and stood looking round for 
Veda. The homage was grateful in his 
ears, because she heard it. This must 
surely clinch the business. She had 
demanded art: he had rivalled nature. 
She required public spirit: he was the 
founder of Lifeboat Cockle Day. She 
wanted a man who could do something : 
he—yes, he, old Peck, had manned the 
lifeboat himself, rushing into the breach 
when (tastiest morsel of all) his nephew 
had defaulted. He had proved his title 
clear to taste, nobility, and youth. Verily 
the battle was won. 

Veda saw this in his face as he came 
up the beach to where she stood. She 
could not help admiring the man a little 
now, and she hated him for it. Before he 
could say a word she opened fire hotly. 

‘How dare you let them start without 
John David ?” she said. 

“We couldn’t keep the whole Cove 
waiting if one young whipper-snapper was 
late,” said he. 

“He wasn't,” 
father ?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Shipp, “he was 
early enough, only they was too much 
so. They wasn’t to start till the hour, 
and we come away at ten to, by my 
clock.” 

Mr. Peck breathed hard. He pulled 
the watch out of his trouser pocket, held 
it from him in the palm of his hand, and 
looked at it wrathfully. He would have 
backed it against any timekeeper in the 
Cove, before the election. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Shipp, “it’s your 
watch you started ’em by, was it? Let’s 
have a look. Why, man, it’s half an hour 
fast !” 

Still holding the watch mechanically in 
his outstretched hand, Mr. Peck looked 
appealingly to Veda. 

She had been on 


said she,—‘‘ was he, 


point of 


the 
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denouncing him for conspiracy and then 
flouncing away in a dust-cloud of righteous 
indignation; but the watch ticked 
warningly, “You'd better not—you’d 
better not—you’d better, better, dester 
not.” She tried to take her eyes off its 
accusing face, but it fascinated her. At 
last she managed to raise her eyes as 
far as Mr. Peck’s jersey, and said, with 
a gulp,—“I know you didn’t mean it 
to spite John David, Mr. Peck; but I 
couldn’t help being put out about it just 
now, because you—because I—I mean 
he ” and the speaking arm she thrust 
into John David’s finished the sentence. 
It was Mr. Peck’s turn to gulp down 
something, and he did it bravely. 
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“There’s no accounting for tastes,” said 
he: “I only wish you'd told me before, 
Veda.” Without another glance at the 
lifeboat or the crowd, he climbed the 
beach and shut himself into his shed. 
Any one listening very close might have 
heard “The Billows of Jordan” rolling 
steadily all the afternoon in a sort of 
plaintive growl, but the tune was almost 
drowned by the violent rattling of the 
shells, 

That night John Peck took penitential 
pail and brush in hand and rested not 
till the rainbow was as black as a tar- 
barrel. Then and not till then did he 
forgive himself his one and only lapse 
into love and art and public spirit. 


AUTUMNAL. 


A DEDICATION. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ONG years ago, long miles away, 


Twas quiet Autumn when we met,— 


The little hamlet white and grey 
That crowned the cliffs above the bay, 
Do you remember, Margaret ? 


Long miles away, long years ago, 
And still the old affection stays, 
And still you keep, full well I know, 
Remembrance of those Autumn days. 


And now that Autumn once again 
Wakes slumbering echoes in the heart, 


I bring no wealth of wine or grain, 
Nor pomp of loaded harvest-wain, 
Only these idle leaves—in part 


The fruit of sun and wind and rain. 


Here where the wind of memory blows 


I bring you home no golden sheaves, 


Only dim drifts from last year’s rose 
And handfuls of October leaves. 
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BY BART KENNEDY. 
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CLOUD began to rise up in a 
place as far off as the eye could 


see. A blue cloud that mounted 
up and up. He watched it as it wove off 
into odd-shaped spirals. It rose, winding 
and winding round till it was lost. 

He was lying at full length with his rifle 
by his side. The order had been passed 
to lie perfectly quiet and still. 

He felt tired and weary. The days 
had been hard days. He was glad that 
he was able to lie quiet and still. 

Splitting and tearing and sullen, boom- 
ing sounds chme to him. And the whip- 
crack of rifles. But he could hear no 
sound of voices. The fighting was as yet 
too far off. But the wind seemed to veer 
round and blow in his direction all at 
once. It carried voices. Men were 
shouting. And then the voices stopped. 
The wind had changed its direction 
again, 

He turned his head, and he could see 
a thick yellow cloud forming off over 
yonder. It came up from the ground and 
hung low. It seemed as if a body of 
infantry were moving in close order. 
This cloud was miles and miles away 
from the blue cloud. He watched it 
vaguely. 

It was a thing of distances. Of clouds 
against clouds. No one was to be seen. 
Guns spoke terribly, but there was no one 
to be seen. 

He tried to think. 


But he could bring 
to his mind nothing that was coherent or 


related. Dim, indefinite ideas passed 
into and out of it. And even these were 
in no way related to the scene in which 
he found himself. He was conscious of 
his surroundings, but he could hang this 
consciousness on to nothing. At the 
moment he could not have explained to 
himself how he had got here at all. He 
was conscious of being hungry and tired 
and worn, and of hearing the sound of 
firing, and of seeing the clouds in the 
distance. And he was also conscious of 
being alone. He had nothing to do with 
the men who were lying around him. 


They were waiting as he was waiting. 
But he had nothing to do with them. He 
was here alone. 

When would the sounds come up to 
where they were lying? This lying quiet 
and still was an odd way of fighting a battle. 
But they had to do as they were told. A 
time would come when they would move 
on together, ‘They would all move to- 
gether. And that would be better. He 
would not be alone. 

The sun was burning him. The heat 
seemed to come upon him all at once. 
It was beating into his head. He slid 
his hand along the barrel of his rifle. 
The touch of it burned his hand. How 
hot the sun was. He had not noticed it 
at first. He had been glad of the order 
to lie down. But now the heat had come 
upon him all at once. 


II. 


The blue, hard sky was closing down 
upon him. ‘The blood was surging into 
his head. His hands were burning. 
He had been a long time lying here in 
the blaze of the sun. His water-bottle 
was empty. The thirst that was upon 
him now had killed the feeling of hunger. 
The biscuit that he had saved from last 
night had been stolen from him early that 
morning as he lay sleeping on the ground. 
Food had been so short that the men had 
begun to steal it from one another. 

But the hunger was nothing. It was the 
thirst. The blood was boiling in his head. 
Hunger was nothing. It was the thirst. His 
throat and mouth were coming together. 

He found himself getting up and 
walking along. He had left his rifle on 
the ground and was walking along towards 
a water-bottle that was lying off some 
distance from him. It was curious that 
he had not noticed it before. But there 
it was—one of the biggest water-bottles 
he had ever seen. It was lying between 
two men who were stretched full length 
upon the ground as he had been. He 
ought not to have moved from where he 
was lying. He was disobeying orders, 
but the thirst had forced him to go for 
the water-bottle. And no one seemed 
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to see him. It was all right—he was not 
noticed. 

No—he had made a mistake. The 
bottle was lying between two other men. 

Ah! Now he had it. He had caught 
it up in his hands. It was the biggest 
water-bottle he had ever seen. He put 
it between his knees and unscrewed the 
top from it. He raised it up. But he 
was unable to get the neck of it into his 
mouth. ‘The blinding sun was full in his 
face and his hands were shaking. 

Oh, he had got it at last and he was 
drinking the water. Cool, clear water was 
going down his throat in a great flood. 
All that he knew was that he was drink- 
ing in a flood of water. It was going 
through him, cooling and slaking his 
awful thirst. 

But all at once the water turned to fire. 
It was in him, but it had suddenly become 
a stream of fire. It was burning him 
horribly. 

And darkness came upon him. 


III. 


A man moved over to him on his hands 
and knees as he lay senseless. It was his 
mate. ‘They had come together in the 
great troopship from England. They 
became friends and had shared up things 
together from the time they first saw each 
other. When one had a thing it belonged 
to the other as well. This campaign had 
been a hard one, and they had grown to 
like each other as only men who share 
the same hardships can. They had starved 
and toiled and marched and _ suffered 
hunger and thirst together. 

He had noticed that the heat was 
telling on his mate. He had seen him 
collapse. 

He got up to him and lifted him 
to a sitting posture. And he managed 
to unscrew the top from his water- 
bottle as he held him sitting up. There 
was not much water in the bottle, but what- 
ever there was his mate had to have it. 

“Here, Tom,” he said, as he pressed 
the neck of the bottle against his mouth. 
But Tom paid no heed. And his mate 
put him down again and forced a little 
of the water into his mouth. And then 
he opened his eyes and sat up of himself. 
“Here, Tom,” said his mate again, 
handing him the bottle. And Tom 
clutched it, and drained it dry before he 
knew what he was doing. He did not 
speak as he gave the bottle back, for the 
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power was gone from his throat. And 
his mate moved back to his place, and 
he lay down again by his rifle. 

‘ IV. 

Things had got quiet. The firing was 
dying down. Or perhaps it had moved 
off in another direction. Anyway it was 
only to be heard now and then. 

And the terrible heat was going from 
the sun. The water that his mate had 
given him had done him good. He felt 
more himself now. He had become used 
to the situation. There was still the 
feeling of hunger upon him, but his head 
was clear. 

If this were a battle then battles were 
odd things. ‘They were unlike what he 
had thought them to be. There was no 
excitement in them. It was only a case 
of lying still and waiting. Nothing seemed 
to be happening, and there was no one 
to be seen. There was only a sound of 
firing, and clouds that one saw a long 
way off. 

It would be better if they moved 
on somewhere. It would be better to 
move into where death was going than 
to lie here—waiting. He would sooner 
take the chance of a bullet than be lying 


down here useless with his rifle. Why 
the hell didn’t they advance? Why 
wasn’t something done? If he had to 


be hit, then he had to be hit—and that 
was the end of it. But to lie here, to 
lie here and 

What! Why the word was passed to 
advance! The time had come at last 
when they were going to do something. 

He got up, fumbled himself together, 
and went along with his rifle at the carry. 
He felt weak for the first few steps, but 
he was all right in a moment. He was 
doubling along with the rest of them. 
They were going along in a loose, irregular 
formation. ‘They moved as a crowd would 
move—one here, one there, two here, 
two there. The difference was that they 
were more apart from one another than 
the units of a crowd would be. The 
ground which they were taking up was 
rough and uneven. 

Firing was still going on here and there 
in the distance. It was far away from 
the loose, moving crowd. 





And then something happened. Bullets 
began to spit in amongst them. No one 


could tell from where they were coming, 
but they whizzed and spat here and there, 
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—into the ground and against the big 
stones. ‘They stopped for a little and 
then they began to spit again. Anda 
man a little way off from Tom went 
down. He fell in a heap with his face 
forward, and lay still. But Tom was 
past him in an instant, doubling along 
with the rest of them. Another man 
stopped and shouted and fell. Anda 
man in front of Tom fell and began to 
writhe and gasp horribly. Tom had to 
run to the side to avoid stepping on him. 
He could hear him gasping behind him 
as he ran along. He felt a sting along 
the side of his face. It was the swish of 
a bullet that almost touched him. Two 
men went down together—one stumbling 
and falling over the other. The man 
who was under tried to get up, but he 
fell back on his side. And an officer 
went down. Over the stones and the 
rough ground. They were advancing 
straight into the spitting bullets. Go on! 
Go on! ‘They ‘were all beginning to 
shout now. They could see something 
in front of them. Go on! They were 
cursing horribly. Something was in front 
of them. Men dressed as they were 
dressed were firing at them. There they 
were! They could see some of them. 
There they were under cover behind 
rocks. Go on! More of them were 
falling now. Here they were up to the 
rocks. Go on! Give it ’em! Let ’em 
have it. They were in amongst them, 
bayoneting them. And the men were 
running away. The position was taken, 
There was a man who was trying to get 
away! He had just fired the last shot 
from his rifle into Tom’s mate—who had 
been running alongside him. ‘Tom ran 
at him. “I surrender!” shouted the 
man, flinging down his rifle. ‘Surrender 
be damned !” shouted Tom as he plunged 
his bayonet into him. 


V. 


Still nothing to eat. Would the time 
ever come when he would be able to 
get a good meal again? He had been 
asleep and the hunger had awakened him. 
He had been dreaming about his mate— 
his mate who had been shot dead when 
they were taking the position. ‘They were 
together, far away in England, and they 
were having a good meal. He tried to 
think what they had been eating, but he 
could not recall it now. His mate was 
dead. He had helped to lower him into 
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the trench that had been dug for the 
dead. A strange look was on his face as 
he lay dead. His mate was gone. And 
perhaps he was better off than to be 
lying here in the darkness with hunger 
gnawing at him. Perhaps he was better 
dead. 

The night was dark, and it was blowing 
cold. ‘The blanket he had was of little 
use out here in the open. He had put 


it under him because the ground was 
Sleeping out was nothing if the 
But rain had fallen as 
He was damp 


damp. 
ground were dry. 
the sun was going down. 
and cold and hungry. 

He sat up. And something told him 
to listen. Something was in the air here 
in the darkness. Something was approach- 
ing. But everything was still and quiet 
as the grave. Still something seemed 
to be creeping towards him. He could 
feel it coming through the quietness and 
stillness. 

A shot rang out. Another. 
And shots came together. Men were 
shouting. And everyone was up from the 
ground, running here and there in the 
darkness, What was it? Where were they? 
Who? What? Confusion was every- 
where. Men were running into each 
other, shouting as the shots came. No 
one knew what to do. No one could see 
anything. “Steady, men, steady!” It 
was the voice of an officer. But one 
could not see where to go or what to 
do. And the hail of shots were coming 
in the whole time. Men were getting hit, 
and falling and groaning. Things were 
all horribly mixed and confused. But 
there came upon the scene a sudden 
light. The moon came from behind the 
darkness and fell upon knots of confused 
men, standing with their arms in their 
hands, and fell upon men who were lying 
struggling ‘and moaning on the ground, 
and fell upon men lying still. A cold, 
brilliant moon had suddenly come. But 
where were the shots coming from? The 
knots of confused men were withering 
and falling under the fire. And they 
began to run. Everybody began to run. 
Death was in amongst them. They must 
get away from this horrible, withering fire. 
‘They must get from these spitting bullets 
that were coming from everywhere at 
once. Fight! ‘There was no one to 
fight. Only spitting bullets coming from 
nowhere. No men to charge—no no- 
thing. They must run and get away. 


Another. 





TOM. 


Never mind where they got to. What 
did it matter as long as they got away 
from these bullets? Ugh! A man was 
shot in the back as he was running. 
Oh—— _ A man fell down on his face. 

And over the whole scene the moon 
shone calm and cold and strange. 


VI. 


Tom was marching along in the column. 
He had had a good meal that morning, 
and he was feeling well. ‘The events 
through which he had passed had all 
but gone from his mind, It was the 
first time that he had felt that life was 
worth the living through the whole of 
the campaign. The sun was shining, 
and it was not too hot. It was good 
to march along. 

They were entering in triumph into a 
town. And the band struck up as they 
marched. It was fine to step along to 
the music. How different it was to the 
night marches, and the long marches in 
the scorching heat, and the marches in 
the rain, and the marches in which the 
spectre of hunger marched with them. 
Oh, this was altogether different. It was 
a pleasure to step out to the playing of 
the band. 

To-day was a great day. They were 
entering, victorious, into this town. ‘Things 
would be easier now. Things must be 
easier. They would all have a good time. 
There would be plenty to eat. It was 
something worth living for, a day like 
to-day. 

If his mate were only here—but it 
couldn’t be helped. He was gone. Poor 
Bill ! 

This road into the town was a good, 
broad, fine road. It was a pleasure to 
walk uponit. It gave a spring to the 
foot as one stepped upon it. 

Up, up the road, and at last they were 
halted here in the town. It was a big 
fine place, this town, with big, fine houses. 
It was a comfort to see them after months 
of hardship—after months of sleeping in 
tents and on the ground. The war was 
not over yet, but—well, it must be nearly 
over. For they had entered in triumph 
into this town. There could not be much 
for them to do after this. Here they 
could rest, and then—and then perhaps 
they could go home. It would be good 
to go back to England again. He had 
never known what a fine country England 
was till he had left it. Many things had 
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happened since then. Some of them 
came to Tom as he stood here in the 
square. There was that black night of 
the surprise when they all ran. But he 
did not like to think of it. He hoped 
he would never think of it again. And— 
But he did not want to think of these 
things. He was standing here with his 
comrades in the square and he wanted 
to put his mind on what was being done. 
It was a great day—and very likely it 
meant that they would all soon be able 
to go home. 

The square was thronged with soldiers. 
Some were mounted, some were on foot. 
Their faces were browned and they looked 
alert and strong. They looked like men 
who had gone through things—who were 
able to do things. Alert, hardened men. 
But their eyes looked tired. They made 
a brave show here in the square. A fine, 
gallant lot of officers and men. How 
well the general sat his horse. It was as 
if he had grown there. He was a man 
with a tanned face and keen cyes. About 
him was the. compelling air of absolute 
authority. For he was absolute master 
here in this town. In his hands was the 
power of life and death. This general 


could do as he chose with this place and 


its people. Did he so will it he could set 
his soldiers to wreck and destroy it. He 
could give it over to them. ‘This man 
with the keen eyes who sat on his horse 
in the centre of the square. 

Some of the people of the town were 
in the square. ‘They seemed glad that 
the soldiers were there. And the flag 
was hoisted up in the sun and the band 
played impressively. And then the people 
of the town cheered as the soldiers 
cheered. And women leaned out of the 
windows over on the opposite side of the 
square and waved handkerchiefs. ‘They 
were welcoming these bronzed soldiers. 
It was a gallant and brave spectacle here 
in the conquered town. To it had come 
the new power. The old power had 
passed. 

And the band played, and the soldiers 
and the people cheered, and the new flag 
waved aloft. 


VII. 


He wished that he could go home. 
He wished that he could go back again 
in the great troopship over the ocean, 
He was thinking of home as he was 
standing here on guard in this lonely place. 
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He was now far away from the town 
that had been conquered. Months had 
passed since the soldiers had stood cheer- 
ing in the square, and still the war was 
not over. 

To stand here on guard in the silence 
and the darkness made him afraid. He 
had to watch for the thing he could not 
see. He had to listen for the sound he 
could not hear. He had to be on the 
alert against the invisible. Death lurked 
here in the quietude and the darkness. 
It was here in the shadows. It might 
suddenly come upon him. He would 
gasp out his life here in the darkness. 
And still it might not come at all. He 
might be alive and sound and well when 
the time came for him to be relieved. 
But to stand here made him afraid. He 
was living within the shadow of death 
from moment to moment. What mattered 
it if there were anything for him to see 
and fight? What mattered it if bullets 
were coming? He would then have a 
chance just as another man would have 
a chance. But to stand here in the 


silence and the lurking darkness made 
him afraid. 

But at last the fear began to leave him 
gradually. 


He commenced to walk to 
and fro, But he walked as quietly as he 
could. 

New powers seemed to come to him. 
He felt as if he could hear the faintest 
whisper be it ever so far away. He felt 
as if he could almost see the invisible. 
His senses were sharpened. No—no one 
could approach without him knowing, 
He would be able to hear the faintest 
footfall or the faintest movement. He 
felt that he was safe now. No one could 
approach. 

Still he wondered when he would be 
relieved, 

He was glad that the fear had left him. 
He could not have stood it. It would 
have driven him mad. But he was all 
right now. Still he walked softly. It 
was as well to make as little noise as 
possible. The thing was to watch—to 
listen. 

Dear old England! It was as if he 
could see off through the great, great 
distance the: land where he had been 
born. He could see it lying across the 
long, heaving ocean stretch. He was 
here, alone in the darkness and on guard, 
but he could see his country lying afar 
off. He was here watching and listening. 
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His mind seemed to be in two places, 
He was here—and he was at home. 

How beautiful was England. How 
green and soft and fresh was the grass, 
And the great towns. How full of life 
they were. There was the little village 
where he was born. His old mother was 
standing at the door of their house, crying, 

His sweetheart. He had gone away 
without seeing her. ‘They had fallen out 
about something, and things had turned 
out so that he had not been able to see 
her before he went off. But it would be 
all right when the war was over and he 
was able to go back home again. He 
would make it up with her, and they 
would get married and settle down in 
England. All this would come about 
when the war was over. When the war 
was over. 

He would go home. Yes 

A sound came to him through the 
darkness. He could hear it distinctly. 
It was there again. It did not sound as 
if anything were moving towards him. 
There it was again. It was as if a stone 
were falling against a stone. The sound 
kept in the same place. 

What could it be? He was ready and 
alert. It was as well to stay where he 
was and listen. He was sure that no one 
was coming towards him. But the 
sound was repeated at regular intervals, 
He could not understand what it was, 
and as the time passed he began to take 
less notice of it. And in the end it 
stopped. 

When were they coming to relieve 
him? Surely his time to be relieved was 
up long ago. When were they coming to 
relieve him ? 

The sound broke out again. 


VHL 


How wonderful was the dawn. It fell 
upon the great wide plain that could be 
seen afar off from the mountains. It fell 
upon the distant mountains beyond. This 
strangely beautiful dawn. It fell upon 
all things. 

This soft-coming, wonderful dawn. 
This thing of a glorious and _ strange 
peace. This thing of a beauty unimagin- 
able. It clothed all things. It fell upon 
all things. 

This kindly, peaceful dawn. It fell 
upon the face of a sentry who had been 
killed at his post. 

It fell upon the face of ‘Tom. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF NATURE’S UNITS. 





BY JOHN J. WARD. 


[ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. ] 


T is apparent to the most careless 
observer that the numerous and 
diverse individual factors in nature, 

animate and inanimate, are bound _to- 
gether by certain obvious co-adaptations 
and adjustments. In fact, there is pro- 
bably nothing more wonderful in nature 
than the unity and method which under- 
lie it all, 


I, 


upon each other—part of the 
system, 

Of course, the sunshine and rain are 
equally important to the animal, which 
could no more live without these life- 
sustaining factors than the plant. So the 
sunshine, rain, plants, and animals _be- 
come inseparably connected. And if we 

extend our 


same 





although it is 
only during 
the last half- 
century that 
science has 
gathered 
sufficient 
facts together 
to enable it to 
reveal even 
the outline of 
the _ perfect 
order of the 
natural 
system. 

It is plain 
to everybody 
that the plant 
is dependent 
upon the sun- 
shine and 
rain, but not 
so plain that 
it is equally 
dependent on 
the animal ; 
yet science 
makes us 
familiar with 
the fact that 








reasoning on 
these same 
lines, and say 
that the plant 
is connected 
with the soil, 
and that the 
soil is but 
metamor- 
phosed rocks, 
some mineral 
ingredients of 
which the 
plant absorbs 
and builds 
into living 
material, and 
so on, it would 
be .easy to 
show that all 
things organic 
and inorganic 
are similarly 
related. In 
brief, as we 
readand learn 
from nature’s 
book, we see 
a wise and 
connected 








the carbonic 
acid gas, or, 
to be more 
exact, the carbon dioxide, exhaled by 
living animals in the process of breathing, 
constitutes the chief food source of the 
plant, the latter again, by means of its 
leaves, decomposing it into its _ primary 
elements—carbon and oxygen—and again 
restoring the oxygen to the atmosphere 
for the use of the animal. ‘Thus animals 
and plants become mutually dependent 


Fig. 1.—Shells of Foraminifera dredgedfrom the North Pacific Ocean 
at a depth of 1800 feet, magnified. 





purpose ever 
guiding, con- 
trolling, and 
advancing a scheme that is at once 
stupendous and magnificent, the aim of 
which is a gradual perfection. 

At first the application of such a theory 
to many phases of life and matter may 
present difficulties, but it is by comparison 
of the net results arrived at by the 
astronomer with those reached by the 
geologist, the botanist, the entomologist, 
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the chemist, the physiologist, and in like 
manner by comparing each branch of 
science with every other branch, and again 
and again comparing the ultimate results 
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about the size of a small pin’s head. It 
obtains its food by thrusting out portions 
of its jelly-like substance into contact 
with the food particles and again with- 

drawing and enclosing the 








particle within its body, 
After obtaining all the 
nutriment, it ejects the 
remainder by making an 
opening in another part 
of its body. It has no 
trace of sense organs, 
or of a nervous system, 
but is moderately active 
in its locomotion, _ this 
being effected by those 
same extensile and con- 
tractile strands of its gela- 
tinous substance, which it 
can protrude from any 
portion of its body. 

Here, then, we have pre- 
sented one of the simplest 
of living animals, a minute 
speck of protoplasm en- 
dowed withall the necessary 
faculties of life, and the 
power to reproduce its kind. 

Now certain forms of 
Amebe-like animals are not 
naked, like the example we 
have considered, but are 
able to extract from the 
water in which they live, 
sufficient carbonate of lime 
to build themselves a 








Fig. 2.—Foraminifera from the Adriatic Sea, magnified. 


until nothing is, left but the final essence 
of light and truth of the combined whole, 
that comprehensive knowledge of Nature’s 
workings is obtained. 

Let us without specialising, but rather 
seeking knowledge from any science that 
may help our purpose, view and consider 
some of the insignificant nothings or units 
that surround us in nature, and endeavour 
to trace the purpose of their existence, 
and afterwards their relationship with the 
universal natural system. 

Amongst the lowest forms of animal 
life is the Ameda or Proteus-animalcule, 
so called because it is perpetually 
changing its shape. In its living state 
it may be found abundantly in ponds 
and ditches, and structurally considered is 
simply a minute portion of transparent 
gelatinous matter, a good specimen being 


shell-covering. The walls 
of these shells are often 
regularly perforated by tiny 
pores, from which characteristic the name 
Foraminifera has been derived; and 
through these perforations the animal 
protrudes its delicate strands of protoplasm 
to seek its food. The Foraminifera re- 
semble externally microscopical snails, 
and probably are, or have been, the most 
numerous of all created life-forms, and 
have performed, and are still performing, 
a very significant and important part in 
nature’s stupendous schemes. 

It will be sufficient for my present 
purpose, however, as I shall have to speak 
of these organisms later, to remark that 
these tiny ‘animals, the individuals of 
which are often quite invisible to the 
unaided eye, are found abundantly in 
almost all seas, floating on the surface 
and at various depths, and vast quantities 
of their remains are found at the greatest 
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marine depths, as their tiny shells are 
incessantly raining on the ocean floor as 
the animals die. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Leaving the Foraminifera, then, we will 
consider some other nearly allied life-forms 
which, instead of secreting a calcareous 
shell, clothe themselves with a silicious or 
flinty deposit. ‘These tiny animals are all 
microscopic and, like the Foraminifera, 
inhabit the sea either on the surface or 
at various depths, some species being 
abysmal, living just above the bottom of 
the sea. Some of the latticed and spiked 
forms assumed by the flinty envelopes of 
these jelly-like living specks are exquisitely 
beautiful and extremely fascinating when 
viewed by means of the microscope. 
Their shapes are manifold, and almost 
invariably they are built in a regular and 
symmetrical manner, every silicious thread 
or band strengthening every other. These 
organisms, like the previously considered 
Foraminifera, multiply abundantly, and 
their lives being relatively short, their 
silicious skeletons are also continually 
falling to the seabottom. Formerly these 
organisms were known as Polycystina, but 
that name has now become gradually 
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form of plant life. If we compare the 
lowest forms of animal life with the lowest 
plants, it is plain that the two branches of 
life are here more nearly related than at 
any other point. Many lowly plants are 
endowed with the power of locomotion 
in water, a characteristic common to the 
lower animal organisms ; and likewise, it 
is also in less highly organised and 
specialised forms of plant life, that occur 
those exceptions to the great and ruling 
laws which govern the vegetable kingdom, 
these exceptions pointing in the direction 
of animal characteristics. 

This being so, it is not surprising to 
find living amongst these Foraminifera 
and Radiolarians certain minute unicellular 
plants called Diéatoms, which, like the 
previous-mentioned organisms, are built 
up of a tiny speck of living protoplasm. 
But considering that we are dealing with 
plant forms it may be surprising to learn 
that these microscopic plant atoms, like 
the animal organisms, secrete from the 
surrounding waters a shelly covering ; and, 
as with the Radiolarians, it is a silicious 
shell, beautifully and wonderfully made, 
but instead of being strands of silica 














Fig. 3.—Various Polycystina from Barbados, magnified. 


absorbed in that of Radiolaria. (Figs. 3 
and 4.) 

Having now glanced at some lowly 
forms of animal life, we may consider 
for comparison a corresponding lowly 


arranged into basket- and _ vase-like 
structures, these valves or shields assume 
forms which might be compared to micro- 
scopic pill-boxes, one side or shield 
being made a little larger than the other, 
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so that the smaller fits into it, the two 
halves enclosing between them the tiny 
jelly-like plant. Externally, these silicious 
shells are exquisitely sculptured with 
symmetrical markings and chasings of 
unimaginable minuteness. So delicate are 
these markings that it is only with the 
highest powers of the best modern optical 
instruments that many are at all discern- 
ible. ‘Their external contour is as varied 
as the Radiolarians, or even more so, 
every imaginable and extraordinary form 
conceivable being produced by the differ- 
ent genera. In their remarkable rate of 


increase these diatoms may also be com- 
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A sponge is rather a complicated 
structure to define in a few words so 
as to make one’s meaning intelligible. 
However, if my reader can imagine a 
number of the simple amcebz-organisms 
we first considered aggregated together 
and the mass traversed by canals open- 
ing from the exterior, and the whole 
supported and strengthened by horny, 
silicious, or calcareous matter, then he 
will have some idea of what a sponge is. 
Through the canals and pores that 
run through this community, passes a 
constant circulation of in-driven water, 
from which source the various individuals 

obtain their food and air 








supply. ‘These arrangements 
need not concern us here, 
however, other than that 
the whole arrangement, as 
previously remarked, is 
strengthened by silicious or 
calcareous “spicula” which 
are embedded one with an- 
other amongst the softer and 
fleshy parts, serving as a 
kind of chain-armour, 
These silicious spicules, al- 
though so small as often to 
be invisible to the unaided 
eye, assume the most curious, 
fantastic, and beautiful forms, 
each species retaining its 
characteristic shape (Figs. 7 
and 8). Ofcourseall sponges 
are not like the familiar toilet 
article, this horny elastic 
skeleton being replaced in 
some species by solid, 
laminated, brittle — silicious 








Fig. 4.—A selected Polycystina, Astromma Aristotelis 


magnified. 


pared with the animal organisms we have 
considered, and.as their flinty shields are 
not easily perishable in water, these minute 
and beautiful cases likewise keep increas- 
ing and showering down to the deepest 
depths of the ocean, and so great is 
this deposit that estuaries are frequently 
considerably shallowed by diatom accu- 
mulations. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 

Let us now glance at a slightly higher 
form of animal life, and this brings us to 
those curious formations called “sponges,” 
which for so long a time provided a 
“bone of contention” for scientists, but 
which now are almost universally referred 
to the animal kingdom. 


greatly fibre, often assuming the 
form and appearance of fancy 
spun-glass vases familiarly 
known as “ Venus’ flower-baskets ” ; while 
apart from this class: of skeleton we 
have the calcareous or carbonate-of-lime 
forms. 

The sponges flourish on the ocean floor 
often at great depths, and are always 
absorbing and elaborating silica and 
carbonate of lime from the waters and so 
adding to the ever-increasing quantities 
accumulated by the various life-forms 
we have previously glanced at. And 
if we look around at the numerous 
organisms that inhabit the shallows 
and depths of the ocean, it becomes 
apparent that the microscopic plants, 
animalcules, and the larger sponges are 
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not by any means the only class of 
living things that possess this curious 


habit of gathering ‘soluble lime and 
silica from the waters. ‘There are many 
other strange creatures employed in 


like occupations, conspicuous amongst 
which are the wonderful and interesting 
reef-building and other corals of the 
warmer seas, which, although but insignifi- 
cant jelly-like organisms, can in some 
wonderful way secrete in vast quantities 
the form of carbonate of lime known 
familiarly as ‘‘coral,” of which I shall 
have more to say later. 
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or supposed animal life-form, was the 
Eozo0on or “dawn of life,” which is recorded 
in the Laurentian rocks of Canada ; and it 
is believed by those competent to judge 
—although others equally competent 
dispute the point—that certain layers of 
limestone there found alternating with 
other layers of green serpentine mineral, 
are the fossil shell remains of a gigantic 
Foraminifera. Whether this be of 
organic origin or otherwise need not, 
however, concern us here; sufficient is 
it that the earliest form of life in the 





Still advancing in _life- 
forms, the characteristic 
does not cease, for we have 
yet sea-urchins, star-fishes, 
and innumerable forms of 
shell-fish and crustaceans, 
all continuing the same 
peculiarity (Figs. 9, 10 
and 11). Although as we 
reach still higher life-forms 
the characteristic becomes 
less prominent, yet even 
here it is interesting to 
observe. that the hard 
parts of mast animals, 
whether of land or water, 
consist of some compound 
of lime. 

Nor is this process in 
the plant world confined to 
microscopic forms of life, 
there being a number of 
familiar algee or seaweeds 
which absorb sufficient car- 
bonate of lime to clothe 
completely their weak and 
delicate fronds, giving them 
a rigid and stony appear- 
ance. And so this strange 














habit seems to cling alike 
to plants and animals: even 
some considerably higher 
plants, such as grasses, horsetails, etc., 
which show a decided tendency to develop 
silica in their tissues, although the lowly 
diatoms present this feature most con- 
spicuously, 


II. 


Having, then, glanced at the present 
lowly life-forms, we have now a few 
points to seek from the palontologist 
concerning the simplest forms of life 
geologically considered. We find, for 


le ‘ . 
example, that the oldest known animal, 





Fig. 5.—Silicious shields or shells of the microscopic plants called 
Diatoms, from Hungary, considerably magnified. 


world is attributed to the same class of 
lowly organisms as those of the lowest 
life-forms of the present day, and one, 
moreover, possessing this curious habit 
of extracting the soluble carbonate of 
lime from the waters for the purpose of 
building its shell. 

All through the Primary epoch, from 
these early lime-builders of the Laurentian 
period, if such they were, to the Cam- 
brian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and until the closing. Permian system, we 
get an increasing development of low 
16 
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life-forms, similar in most respects to 
those lime-working organisms now living 
at which we have glanced: lowly sea- 
weeds, foraminifera, sponges, corals, 
sea-lilies—a kind of stalked star-fish— 
sea-urchins, shell-fish of all kinds, and 
huge crustaceans. Some of the Silurian 
foraminicera are apparently identical with 
existing forms. Even the first vertebrates 
seem to have made their advent as 
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the close of this system they are again 
gaily continuing their important work. 

In the next Cretaceous or chalk system 
the seas exhibited a marvellous display 
of foraminiferous and sponge growth, the 
latter characterised by flinty or silicious 
skeletons rather than calcareous, while 
corals, sea-urchins, star-fish, and crustaceans 
accompany these in increasing numbers, 
And so the Secondary epoch closes. 














Fig. 6.—Some selected forms of Diatoms, from various parts of the world, 
enormously magnified, 


builders, these representing the curious 
armoured fishes, encased with bony plates 
or enamelled scales. 

At the dawn of the Secondary epoch 
our lime-working organisms seem to have 
undergone troublesome times, many 
species becoming extinct. But though 
scarce in the Triassic system, the seas of 
the Jurassic period seem to have again 
attained those conditions essential to the 
life of the lower marine organisms, and at 


For our purpose we need not consider 
the life-forms of the Tertiary epoch, which 
marks the beginning of the present order 
of things, other than to remark that during 
the beginning of this period and the close 
of the Secondary epoch, foraminiferous 
life seems to attain its meridian, physio- 
logically considered, in hundreds of generic 
forms, and numerically their abundance 
was such that thousands of miles of 
nummulitic limestone of the Old World 
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owe their origin to the accumulations 
of their calcareous coverings. The 
limestone formations of these periods 
are many hundred feet in thickness, 
and rival the limestone deposits of 
former geological periods and the 
coral reefs of the present day. ‘The 
orbitoidal limestone masses of the 
New World are likewise almost 
entirely the work of foraminifera ; 
while extensive deposits of silica— 
for example “Tripoli” and other 
silicious earths—constitute the re- 
mains of the minute diatoms and 
radiolarians we have previously con- 
sidered. 


III. 


We have briefly viewed existing 
and past lowly life-forms, and shall 
now be better able to comprehend 
the magnitude of the work of even 
the most insignificant of nature’s 
creations. The lowly organisms 
that we have briefly considered, from 











the minute protoplasmic speck to 
the higher and more complicated 
forms, possess, as we have seen, 
largely this wonderful power of extracting 
carbonate of lime and silica from the 
waters they inhabit, fulfilling this function 
in their own life-interests. Why one micro- 














Fig. 8.—Sponge spicules from St. Peter, Hungary, 
greatly magnified, 


Fig. 7.—Silicious spicules from the Glass Rope Sponge 


Hyalonema mirabile, great/y magnified. 


scopic atom of vitality should appropriate 
lime, and another exactly similar organism 
silica, is one of those problems that 
science has yet to explain. However, it 
is by no chance-work that the kabits of 
these creatures should so vary, for we 
know that many of our present land areas 
and rock formations were first begun 
and built up by these lowly plants and 
animals. And not only was this stu- 
pendous task performed in remote ages : 
the work has been in progress in every 
geological period, including the present. 
These lowly organisms are to-day as busy 
as ever they were, building up and re- 
storing those rock formations which other 
forces of nature are equally destructive 
in breaking down. (Fig. 12.) 

As the river flows along its course, 
and the storms beat against the racks, 
the wear and rub carries them slowly 
away in solution to the sea, and it has 
been calculated that from twelve to fifteen 
thousand tons of limestone are daily 
so carried to the sea by the Thames 
alone. All rivers alike continue this 
work of slow but sure destruction, as 
does the sea itself as it dashes its great 
waves against the coasts. Although this 
is an insignificant factor for the moment, in 
the course of time it becomes exceedingly 
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inch in a year, and if these oceans 
have existed for only one hundred 
thousand years—which time geo- 
logically consideredisan exceedingly 
small period,—this apparently unim- 
portant operation will have sufficed 
to cover their floors with a lime- 
stone bed no less than 800 ft. thick. 
So that if, by any of those move- 
ments or upheavals so familiar in 
geological history, the present oceans 
were raised and became dry land, 
vast beds of softish limestone built 
up by foraminifera, star-fish, sea- 
urchins, shell-fish, and _— similar 
animals, with large or small quanti- 
ties of silex added by the deposits 
of diatoms, radiolarians, sponge- 
skeletons and spicules, would be 
added to the earth’s dominions. 
Hardly a reference need be made 
to the Great Barrier Reef protect- 
ing the north-east coast of Australia, 
running with only a few breaches in 
its continuity for some 1,250 miles, 
with an average breadth of thirty 
miles, the sea outside of it in 
some places showing a depth of 
1,800 feet ; and this but represents 


Fig. 9.—Calcareous spines of Sea-urchins and Star-fishes magni- the colossal work of the coral- 
fied. The forms with rough edges are from a star-fish. producing polypes. 














important, and unless some 
means of reconstruction 
intervened the solids of 
the globe would eventually 
become destroyed as such. 
Nature, however, is the 
theatre of incessant change, 
and when solid matter is 
disintegrated it is only to 
rearrange it and build it up 
in another form—nothing 
is irretrievably destroyed ; 
and so thiscontinual dribble 
of lime and silica from the 
accumulating skeletons or 
shells of these calcareous 
and silicious organisms be- 
comes the potent agent of 
reconstruction. 

Huxley has estimated 
that if the total thickness 
of the deposit of solid 
matter on the bottom of 
the Atlantic or Pacific 
oceans, formed by the 


foraminiferal shower, = ae Fig. 10.—A magnified view of the internal structure of one of 
much as one-tenth of an the spines of a Sea-urchin. 
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If we compare with this 
great coral reef the enormous 
distribution of the nummu- 
litic limestone over the 
earth’s surface, stretching 
from the west of Europe to 
the frontiers of China, we 
can only marvel to think how 
such wondrous formations 
should take their origin from 
such insignificant causes. 

In a like manner, although 
not in such extensive areas, 
large beds of silicious deposits 
are found, in some places as 
a soft friable rock such as 
“Tripoli,” while in others it 
appears as a hard slate 
known as “ polishing slate.” 
Chemically it consists of al- 
most pure silica, and the 
stratum is often from fourteen 
to twenty feet in thickness. 











Such deposits are found in 
various parts of the earth, 
and are but the remains of the lowly 
diatoms of which I have previously spoken, 
once gaily swimming the waters of the 
lake or sea of which their remains denote 
the previous existence. 

Surely then nature is one great whole ; 
we have but to glance at the vast changes 
that have taken place on the earth to 
realise how very much these affect the 
present life. Lowly organisms prepare and 














Fig. 12,—A magnified section of limestone, showing 
how it is built up of foraminiferous shells. 


Organise matter for the higher life-forms 


that are to follow. Particular life-forms 
predominate over others for long periods 
together, after which they are slowly but 


Fig. 11.—A Brittle-star, magnified about six diameters. 


surely displaced, and gradually an entirely 
new form, fulfilling perhaps quite other 
functions, arises. Why should these 
changes occur in what was apparently an 
evenly-working life-scheme ? Was the earth 
being prepared for its highest creation, man, 
and a wise and all-seeing Creator directing 
and guiding these life-seasons to benefit 
and serve this highest form of creation ? 

In conclusion, let us briefly glance at 
one or two prominent examples of past 
life. and see what they reply to our 
queries. The Carboniferous era produced 
enormous quantities of vegetation such 
as the earth had never seen before, or 
has witnessed since. These vast, dense, 
rapidly-growing marshy forests sprang up 
at that period and grew abundantly, for 
apparently no other reason than that the 
climate was congenial to their production. 
These forests to-day constitute one of the 
greatest sources of wealth and happiness to 
humanity, and probably will serve as such 
jor many future ages, for, as every one 
knows, the vast stores of our mineral coal 
are due to the fossilised remains of the 
carboniferous forests. 

And again, those various geological de- 
posits, such aschalk, limestones, clay, slates, 
etc., etc., are all indispensable to man in 
preparing his abodes. To these we have 
to add the valuable and useful minerals 
originating in such deposits, which are but 
other ripened fruits the earth has prepared. 
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A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


BY NETTA SYRETT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
\ MONTH or two later Mrs. Frank 


Lister gave a dinner-party. 
‘**T also am bidden to the feast,” 
Brooke wrote, ‘‘and I suppose we must 
meet there, though if it were not for your 
mandate I should, of course, come down 
for you, and we might have the drive 
together.” 

Margot was thinking of this note as 
she drove towards Durham ‘Terrace, and 
recalling somewhat self-reproachfully its 
tone of patient submission to her wishes. 
There was really no reason why their 
engagement should not be announced, 
except a shrinking in her own mind from 
the inevitable kissing and congratulation 
which must follow. But, after all, this 
was a selfish objection. The fact of 


making public her approaching marriage 
would make it possible for Philip to see 
more of her than he did at present. 


And he was so good—he deserved all 
the happiness she could give him. She 
determined to withdraw her opposition, 
and, if she had an opportunity, tell him so 
this very evening. 

She was a little late, as she was made 
aware by the buzz of conversation from 
the drawing-room as she passed it on 
the way to remove her cloak ; and when 
she entered the room Mrs. Frank Lister 
came towards her with an air of relief. 

“In Heaven’s name let Neil Macleod 
talk to you,” she whispered. ‘ You know 
him, don’t you? But I’m going to pre- 
tend you don’t.” Before Margot could 
reply, she saw him coming towards her 
in Mrs. Lister’s wake, roused peremptorily 
by his hostess from the examination of a 
print on the wall above the fireplace. 

They shook hands. 

“But Miss Bevington and I are quite 
old friends,” he said, the irony in his 
smile subtle enough to have escaped 
detection, even if Mrs. Lister had been 
prepared for its existence. 

Margot felt a chill at her heart. How 
ill he looked! What new deep lines 
had gathered round his mouth! .. . Then 


she pulled herself together. Philip, she 
knew, was looking at her. ‘They had 
exchanged smiling bows as she entered, 
and she felt that from where he stood, 
talking to Mrs. Dalrymple, his eyes were 
always straying hungrily to her corner 
of the room. Not for the world would 
she let Philip suspect anything yet. It 
would be painful enough to him some 
day, later on, when he must know. 

“But that shall be when I no longer 
care—when I can say with truth it’s all 
over and done with.” Some such scarcely 
realised resolve was in her mind while 
she waited for Macleod to speak ; waited 
in a tumult of emotion in which there 
was anger. She was glad to know it 
for one at least among other sensations 
for which she could only despise herself. 

“Have you been busy lately?” she 
heard him saying in a conventional tone. 

“Not very. Ive been going out too 
much. It’s time I settled to work again.” 

“But when one has so many friends, 
it’s hard, isn’t it?” 

The words were innocent enough in 
themselves; but as Margot raised her 
head she saw his eyes wandering round 
the room, and caught in them a flash 
of amusement savage in its irony. 

Anger, all the stronger from its ad- 
mixture of baffled incomprehension, 
flashed like a scarlet streak through 
Margot’s consciousness. Conventionality, 
the drawing-room manner, shrivelled be- 
fore the insistence of a strong emotion. 
“Ves,” she said, looking him straight in 
the face, “it is hard, because, thank 
God, I have at least a few friends in 
whom I believe. Prove to me _ this 
moment that I deceive myself if you 
like: I would rather deceive myself in 


.my fashion than pay for clear sight at 


the price you are paying.” 

He was silent a moment, while Margot 
made a great effort to regain calmness, 
and succeeded, ‘And what price do you 
think I’m paying?” he said presently, in 
an even voice, 

“ You are losing your humanity.” 

“ You consider that a loss?” 
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She did not reply, and after a moment 
he continued, in a tone which Margot 
thought hid bantering irony : 

“But I may be wrong, and you are 
eloquent. May I come one afternoon 
and be convicted of sin? ‘There was 
an understanding, if you remember, that 
we were to be friends.” 

Every fibre in her nature resented the 
lightness, the airiness of his tone. “I 
have very little time for visitors now,” 
she said deliberately. “1 am going to 
be married in a few months’ time, and 
therefore P 

“Mr. Macleod, you take Miss Vernon,” 
said Mrs. Lister’s voice, almost timidly, at 
their elbow. 

“Margot, Mr. Fawcus has been trying 
in vain to get a word with you.” 

Margot put her hand on the arm of 
the bowing, smiling Mr. Fawcus, and to 
the accompaniment of the easy chatter 
of a number of people who often meet, 
they found their places at the dinner 
table, in the next room. It was not till 


the flutter of dresses had subsided, and 
the guests were beginning to take the 
rolls from the dinner napkins, that Margot 
glanced round the table. 

Philip, 


who had. taken in Mrs. 
Dalrymple, sat almost opposite to her ; 
farther down on the same side Macleod 
was already talking to Miss Vernon, whose 
hands were fluttering more nervously than 
usual. On her right sat Dr. Eldon, 
a middle-aged man Margot knew very 
little, but was disposed to like. She 
glanced at the other faces, all of which 
were familiar to her, before giving her 
attention to Mr. Fawcus. She was glad 
this irresponsible youth had been assigned 
toher. He had an inexhaustible fund of 
light, rather amusing conversation, and it 
was a relief to think she could safely leave 
the talk to him. 

His first remark was therefore all the 
more disconcerting. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Macleod, I wonder?” he observed 
in a low voice, bending towards her. 
“Look at him. He’s perfectly ghastly !” 

Margot hastily threw a glance in his 
direction. His face, lined and drawn, 
had an ivory pallor which the darkness 
of his hair intensified, but it was his 
expression, rather than any look of physical 
illness, which shocked and terrified her. 
His lips seemed to have grown thinner, 
his eyes to have narrowed. As he 
glanced down slantwise at Miss Vernon, 
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Margot was reminded of the look of a 
panther she had once seen watching a 
child playing outside its cage. 

“He overworks,” she said hurriedly, 
and plunged at once into the characteristic 
form of talk one held with Mr. Fawcus. 

The dinner went merrily forward. With 
the wine, laughter became more frequent, 
the babel of conversation louder. Margot, 
concentrating her attention upon a war 
of words with her companion, refrained 
even from a glance towards her opposite 
neighbours, and the young; man’s frequent 
laughter was assuring her of success in 
her efforts, when suddenly, across the 
noise of laughing anecdote and dadinage, 
the sound of a chair hurriedly pushed 
back struck a sudden silence. 

Dr. Eldon sprang up just in time to 
catch Miss Vernon’s arm, as she rose, 
white-faced, and swaying. Macleod had 
also risen, and stood a moment leaning 
against his chair, with an impassive face. 

Mrs. Lister was leaving her place in 
consternation when Mrs. Dalrymple 
hurriedly interposed. “I'll go!” she 
whispered. “Let me! It will make less 
fuss.” 

And, with a nod, Mrs. Lister resumed 
her seat, and braced herself to the difficult 
task of restoring the equilibrium of her 
disturbed guests. 

“The heat!” “Of course.” “She's 
not very strong.” “ How fortunate to 
have a doctor at the table!” Ejacula- 
tions fell glibly at first, and were followed 
by the flatness which descends upon a 
company whose light mood has been 
rudely dispelled by an embarrassing in- 
cident. 

It was a relief when Dr. Eldon re- 
turned. ‘‘Nothing—a little faint,” was 
his professional and public summing up of 
a situation which puzzled and interested | 
him. 

He had left the women together, as 
soon as Miss Vernon’s hysterical sobbing 
was quieted; but not before he had 
been an enforced listener to fragmentary 
sentences which set him wondering. 

The rest of the evening, though not 
lacking in interest, was scarcely a success, 
Mrs. Dalrymple presently joined the other 
women in the drawing-room before the 
men appeared. There was suppressed 
excitement in her face, 

“Oh! much better now. She’s gone 
home. No, she wouldn’t let me go with 
her, so I saw her safely into the cab, 
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and I shall go round the first thing to- 
morrow.” 

The entrance of the men a little later 
broke up the circle about Mrs, Dalrymple, 
whose discretion was tinged with just 
enough of a hint of yielding under special 
circumstances, to rouse excitement. 

Macleod was not with the rest of the 
men, and Mr. Lister’s excuses for him 
were received in chilling silence by his 
wife. 
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Margot smiled into the glass a little 
bitterly, as she twisted a lace scarf over 
her head. 

‘** Poor Susie !” she reflected. 

Downstairs Philip was waiting to see 
her into the cab. 

““Come to-morrow,” she whispered, as 
in the darkness outside he bent over her 
hand. “I’ve been horrid to you. . I’m 
going to be nicer.” Her smile, which 
Brooke divined rather than saw, set his 


““As he glanced down slantwise at Miss Vernon, Margot was reminded of the look of a panther she had once 
seen watching a child playing outside its cage.” 


When Mrs. Dalrymple went upstairs to 
put on her cloak, she was followed by 
Mrs. Hugh Foster. ‘The ladies were long 
in dressing, and Margot, entering the 
bedroom some ten minutes subsequently, 
found them still in conversation. 

“But there’s still ome thing I don’t 
understand,” Mrs. Hugh Foster was saying, 
as she opened the door. 

*“Come to tea to-morrow, dear,” was 
Mrs, Dalrymple’s pregnant rejoinder. 


heart beating. It had not subsided to its 
normal rate when Dr. Eldon, whom he 
encountered leaving the house, laid a 
hand on his arm. 

‘Are you walking home? 
in your direction.” 

The two men moved on in silence for 
a few hundred yards before the doctor 
spoke. 

“ Macleod’s a 
he?” 


I’m going 


friend of yours, isn’t 
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“Yes,” returned Brooke briefly. 

“Then take him away at once.” 

“You think——” 

“Absolute rest. A cottage in the 
country, for choice. Nice time of year 
coming on. Let him lie in a hammock 
and do nothing.” 

“We had arranged to go——” 
Brooke dubiously. 

“The sooner the better, 
morrow, if possible.” 

“ As bad as that ?” 

“As bad as may be, if it isn’t taken in 
time. You know him well? What sort 
of a chap is he ?” 

Brooke launched into accounts of his 
friend from his days of boyhood, the 
elder man listening intently. 

“ Look here,” he said, as they parted at 
his door. “You may save him, if you 
take him away now. But don’t lose time. 
You know my address if you want it.” 
He nodded in the direction of his own 
front door. “Sure you won’t come in? 
Good night, then.” 

Brooke walked on, troubled and 
reflective. But insensibly worry faded 
before the memory of Margot’s words, and 
by the time he had written her a long 
letter, Macleod was forgotten. 


began 


then. To- 


CHAPTER V. 


StrREAM CoTTaGE belonged to a wealthy 
young married couple who were travelling 
abroad. ‘They were both fond of Brooke, 
and vied with one another in their insist- 
ence that during their absence he should 
come to the place as often as he wished, 
bring what friends he liked, and in fact 
look upon the place as his own. It was 
to Stream Cottage, therefore, that Brooke 
turned his thoughts after Dr. Eldon’s 
warning and suggestion. Macleod, listless, 
indifferent, offered no active resistance to 
the plan, and, a week after the dinner 
party, the two men took up their quarters 
there for a length of time which was not 
definitely specified. 

“T shall see how Neil gets on,” Brooke 
said to Margot the evening before he 
started. ‘It’s a confounded nuisance the 
place is so far off. You might have come 
down for the day sometimes : you would, 
wouldn't you?” he urged. Margot 
assented, and inwardly thanked Heaven 
for the inaccessibility of the village of 
Abbey Bridge. There was an irony in 
the situation which moved her to a bitter 
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laughter not quite easy to conceal even in 
Brooke’s presence. 

“Well,” he said, when at last he rose 
to go, “Neil’s a great man. No other 
being in this world would drag me away 
just now, and if it were not for that look 
of his, which worries me 

He paused, and when he spoke again 
his voice was unsteady. ‘It’s good-bye 
for a little while, then. Margot, shall 
I ever make you care for me ?” 

** You have made me care for you very 
much,” she said, letting him put his arms 
round her. 

“Not as I want you 
returned in a low voice. 

She was silent, her face full of trouble. 

“There! What am I doing, brute that 
I am! You shan’t be worried, dear. 
Care for me in your own way. I am 
more than happy even so.” 

Then he kissed her hand 
her. 


to care,” he 


and _ left 


That was a month ago, and long before 
its expiration Brooke had discovered that 
in acting the Good Samaritan he had 
undertaken no easy task. Neil was no 
better. He often found himself wondering 
what he quite meant by this phrase, for 
close companionship with the man 
revealed not so much any physical or 
mental illness as, if it might be so ex- 
pressed, a curious change of heart. 
Macleod was mentally not only acute as 
ever, but, as it seemed to Brooke, quite 
uncannily brilliant. His brain was like a 
delicate tool, polished and sharpened to 
the utmost verge of possible refinement. 
He delighted in argument, and though his 
friend tried to discourage this tendency, 
as “bad for the rest-cure,” night after 
night he found himself drawn into an 
enchanted maze of talk, a web of words 
spun by the restless brain of the man he 
was trying to befriend. In the day it was 
easy. Brooke pleaded work, and Macleod, 
who did not attempt to write, spent long 
mornings fishing, long afternoons lying 
in a hammock, staring at the sunlit leaves 
above him. But every evening after 
dinner, when pipes were lit over the wood 
fire, or out in the fragrant garden, under 
the stars, Macleod talked—talked _bril- 
liantly, subtly, ingeniously; and every 
night Brooke grew more uneasy, more 
perplexed, had less understanding of a 
being who seemed in some strange way 
to have lost his humanity—seemed to be 
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becoming a highly interesting, utterly 
logical, thinking-machine. Meantime, the 
uneventful days passed on, gilded with 
sunshine. Buttercups stood tall in the 
thick sweet grass of the water meadows, 
the air thrilled with the delirious music of 
the larks. White and fragrant, the hawthorn 
trees made of each dell and copse an 
enchanted vision of spring, and in the 
garden of Stream Cottage there was a riot 
of colour, a feast of perfume. 

One evening, warm and still as a mid- 
summer noonday, the two men had strolled 
out of the dining-room after dinner, to 
the bench under an apple tree on the lawn. 
Through the spaces in the fragrant canopy 
overhead Brooke had been watching the 
shy coming of the stars. There were 
thousands of them now, half veiled, yet 
faintly luminous through the summer dusk. 
From the mill-stream, which flowed on 
one side of the garden, came the delicious 
murmur and gurgle of flowing water. 
Brooke could not see it, but he knew 
how the water-weeds swayed in its current, 
how it slid between the stems of the 
forget-me-nots, how it poured smooth and 
shining over the little weir by the mill- 
house. The scent of unseen lilac hung 


in the air, and away in the nearest copse 
a nightingale had begun to sing. Happily 
conscious of his surroundings, Brooke’s 


thoughts had flown to Margot. Next 
week he would see her; next week, on 
his return, their engagement was to be 
announced, and they were to talk about 
the day of their marriage. 

“It’s an idyllic world, isn’t it?” 

The sudden ironic question coming out 
of the darkness startled him to a quite 
absurd extent. It caused his heart to 
beat unpleasantly, with a sensation that 
was not far removed from fear. Anger 
at being thus surprised, coloured the tone 
of his reply. ' 

**T don’t see much the matter with it,” 
he returned brusquely. “I wish I could 
say the same of you.” 

“So do I,” said Macleod ; and again 
Brooke started at the unexpected tragic 
ring of the words. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“What is it, old chap?” asked Brooke 
at last, in a gentle voice. 

“T don’t know.” The 
very slowly out of the gloom. 
perhaps.” 

Brooke held his breath, for the word 
fitted his secret fear. ‘“*No—no,” he 


words came 
** Madness, 
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stammered, recovering himself. 
sense! ‘Tell me.” 

“You wouldn’t believe it. It would 
only seem to you a proof of ¢hat— 
madness, I mean.” 

The last sentence was 
recklessly. 

* At least try me.” 

There was a long silence. The nightin- 
gale had flown to distant trees. Its voice 
came faintly at first, then died quite away, 
and only the monotonous murmur of the 
stream filled the stillness. 

“You won’t believe it,” whispered 
Macleod at last, in a hoarse, curious 
voice; “but if I don’t tell some one 
now, to-night, I shad/ ” He checked 
himself. 

*¢ Say just everything you’ve got in your 
mind,” counselled Brooke, forcing himself 
to go on smoking with apparent calm. 

“Tt must have begun when I was a 
boy—a child almost.” The words came 
tumbling after one another now. ‘‘ You 
remember the books that interested me ? 
Books about the mind, about the 53 

“The borderland—yes.” By the flare 
of the match he had struck to relight his 
pipe, Brooke nodded comprehension. 

“Tt was always that, always the—the 
borderland, as you say, that attracted me. 
As a boy even it seemed to me that there 
must be something to connect the world, 
as it is known to every one, with that 
world of the super-senses known only to 
afew. The gulf might be bridged at will, 
if one could only find the secret. There 
must be a breach somewhere, a weak 
place, that one might bridge over—break 
down. Why not? We get close to the 
intangible in some ways. ‘There’s Marconi. 
He stands for a good deal. ‘There are 
unseen forces all round us, waiting for a 
mere chance, the merest accident. And 
then my own people—the men and women 
of our clan. I’ve thought perhaps they 
have come nearest. ‘There are stories 

. . things they tell you. It’s impossible 
to disregard certain facts.” He paused 
abruptly in the midst of his partly in- 
coherent sentences. 

“Go on,” said Brooke at last. 
let your mind dwell on this idea 
too much?” he added tentatively. 

‘‘T_suppose so,” in a wearied voice. 
“ At Oxford, you know, it was always the 
same.” 

“Mental science, psychology, metaphy- 
sics. Yes, I know,” murmured Brooke. 


** Non- 


jerked out 


“ You 
a bit 














‘Happily conscious of his surroundings, Brooke’s thoughts had flown to Margot.” 
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“There was a heap of French stuff too. 
I used to read lots of it after I left Oxford, 
you know, when I went back to Craig- 
culloch.” 

Brooke’s thoughts sped to the lonely 
Highland estate which was Macleod’s 
home. In imagination he saw the desolate 
mist-haunted mountains, the long sweeps 
of heather, shaken by fierce wind, the 
dilapidated building, half castle, half 
farm, grey, stern, inexpressibly remote 
and dreary. 

‘““Not gay enough reading for Craig- 
culloch,” was his only comment. 

“But it was there it began,” returned 
Macleod, in a low thin voice. 


Brooke waited some minutes. “ What 
began ?” he asked finally, 

“What I’d been seeking. The 
power——” 

“Yes? ‘The power—for what ?” 

“T found it, Brooke! I tell you I 
found it,”’—his voice was tremulously 


eager,-- “the weak place in the defence, 
you know--the breach. I don’t know 
how, but I found it. I was able to break 
it down, or bridge it over, I don’t know 
which. I can’t explain it, but Z got in.” 
He began to laugh, quietly at first, then 
hysterically, till Brooke put a hand on 
his arm, 

“Stop a bit, old man,” he said in a 
soothing voice. “Take it quietly. Try 
to explain.” 

“With the people about the place, you 
know. It began with them. I began to 
see their thoughts. Net all at once—in 
flashes. It came and went. And ‘see’ 
isn’t the right word. ‘lhere’s another 


sense. Did you know that? There are 
lots more senses. Words are clumsy— 
impossible.” 

“Ves. I understand. I know what 


you're driving at. Go on.” 

““T—funked it, at first. Thought it 
couldn’t be. Thought it was my imagina- 
tion—a kink somewhere. So I bolted. 
Came up to town. Thought I’d try 
society, plenty of people—a commonplace 
sort of life.” 

The voice came pitifully out of the 
night ; all the more pitifully for its attempt 
at lightness. 

** And still the idea persisted ?” Brooke 
asked, after another interminable pause. 

“Persisted—yes. And the power, 
devilment, whatever you call it, increased, 
I found I could control it. ‘Turn it on 
or off at will, like the switch of an 
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electric light, you know. Click! and you 
knew, you saw—no, that. isn’t right—you 
were fart of that man’s or that woman’s 
brain. Click !—it was gone, and there 
was the damned white sepulchre again. 
The polished face of the dial, pointing 
wrong, lying, lying all the time.” He 
laughed low, bitterly,—brutally even. 

Brooke was silent from sheer bewilder- 
ment. Was this madness? Somehow, 
why or wherefore he could not tell, he 
thought not. 


**God! how they lied!” Macleod went 


on. ‘Men and women alike. Rapping 
out false messages. Friend to friend— 
lover to mistress — wife to husband. 


Smiling while they hated. Utterly shame- 
less, laughing inwardly, chuckling over 
their own clever games and counting up 
the profits.” 





“‘ But——” began Brooke protestingly. 
“All alike—all alike! I tell you,” 
broke in Macleod in a tense voice of 


leant forward, and for 
the first time since he had begun to 
speak, Brooke saw his face. It was 
white, rigid, in the starlight, the lips 
twitching nervously. 

“Look here!” he whispered, grasping 
Brooke’s arm. ‘There was a girl. I 
would have staked my soul on_ her 
sincerity—her eyes were like a child’s. 
I didn’t want to love her. But it came— 
it came. And at first I wouldn’t use 
the—the power I possessed. I was afraid. 
I thought [’d cheat myself a little while. 
I'd live in Paradise, even though it was 
only the fool’s sort. And then I began 
to trust her. I wanted to prove to myself 
that here at least was a pearl amongst 
women.” He laughed shortly. His grasp 
on Brooke’s arm relaxed, as he sank once 
more against the back of the seat. 

‘Well, I tried—that’s all.” 
a long silence. 

“And you found—what?” asked 
Brooke at last, quietly. ‘Things that 
matter? Or things to hurt the vanity?” 

“Plenty of that,” returned Macleod 
scoffingly. ‘When she was thinking me 
a fool, she would turn to me with a smile, 
and a ‘dear Neil.’ While another man 
was in her thoughts, her lips said ‘I love 
you.” While—— Oh! in God’s name let's 
make an end of this!” He rose with an 
abrupt movement. ‘‘ What does it matter 
after all? ‘High heaven and earth ail 
rom the prime foundation’——" 


excitement. He 


There was 
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“ What’s that ?” asked Brooke mechani- 
cally; and, as mechanically, Macleod 
answered, with the bitter lines :— 


All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all 
are vain ; 

Horror and scorn and hate and fear and in- 
dignation— 

Oh, why did I awake? 
again ? 


When shall I sleep 


The words fell like tolling bells in the 
heart of the fragrant night. ‘They ceased, 
and, in the stillness that followed, the plash 
of the stream as it murmured and sighed 
through flower-embroidered meadows was 
hateful in Brooke’s ears—an insult, a 
mockery, as if to a tortured man one 
should smilingly offer a handful of roses. 

He got up, and taking his friend’s arm, 
began to pace the grass. 

“ Well,” said Macleod harshly, at last, 
“when are you going to advise me to 
see a specialist! Let me see, which of 
the big men is it who most frequently 
bows one into an asylum?” 

“T’m not going to advise anything of 
the sort, because I believe you,” said 
Brooke simply. 

The other man gave a queer sort of 
gasp. “You do?” he exclaimed, under 
his breath. 

“Yes; why not? But it’s an awful 
power. I want you to lose it, if possible 
—unlearn it, if you like.” 

“Even so—I can never forget.” 

They walked in silence for 
minutes. 

“T want to know all you can tell me 
about it,” said Brooke, at last. “It 
comes and goes—in flashes, as you say ? 
This girl, for instance. Could you tell— 
did you know the man of whom she was 
thinking ?” 

“No: not then. Vow I could—if it 
happened now, I mean, At that time I 
hadn’t as much control; it faded so 
quickly—the breach closed, the bridge 
broke—it’s the only way I can put it. 
You must try and understand. I only 
knew her thoughts were with some man 
I could see dimly, or was somehow aware 
of, dimly. Before I could reach Aer clear 
mental picture—the inward sight she had 
of him—the mists fell, her mind receded 
from mine. It’s like that with every one. 
Click! and it’s gone. But now the 
flashes last longer. People begin to give 
me a wide berth. You may have observed 
how they have come to love me?” 


many 
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Brooke ignored the sneer, and he went 
on. 

“They are afraid. ‘They go in deadly 
fear, and they daren’t even whisper it to 
one another.” 

“That night at Mrs. Frank Lister’s ?” 
began Brooke. 

“Yes. ‘The Vernon woman. 
I frightened her. It was unpardonable. 
Generally I could check myself. But I’d 
had a blow. I was savage. I put out all 
my power to see, on purpose. I wanted 
to be disgusted. I wanted to heap 
reason upon reason for hating humanity. 
I wanted to be assured that it’s rotten— 
rotten to the core.” 


I know. 


His voice shook with excitement, 
Brooke could feel his whole body 
trembling. 


“Come in,” he said soothingly. “Come 
in, and have a drink.” 

As they turned towards the house, 
Brooke saw with a sense of surprise the 
first streaks of dawn in the east. It was 
anew day. Presently the sun would rise 
on the familiar world. He would ex- 
change commonplaces with the gardener. 
He would have breakfast with Macleod, 
with this man who all the night long had 
been striving to unveil the mysteries, with 
this man who had stood face to face with 
naked human souls. 

Brooke turned his head to glance at 
the dimly seen profile close to his own 
face. 

How would all this strike him in the 
daylight ? he wondered. Now it seemed 
credible. Mysterious, unaccountable—but 
credible. And yet, if the man should be 
mad? He started as the sudden thought 
flashed through his mind that according 
to the story Neil ought to know what e 
was thinking. Why then did he not turn 
upon him, charge him with lying, with 
hypocrisy —he who had just affirmed his 
belief, and was now wavering? ‘They 
entered the sitting-room by the open 
French window. On the table the lamp, 
not yet quite exhausted, burnt low. 
Brooke took it up, and went to look for 
glasses. 

When he returned Macleod was lying 
in a lounge chair near the window, his 
whole attitude one of absolute exhaustion. 
“We have talked all night,” he said, 
faintly. ‘ Listen!” 

Brooke paused a moment to hear the 
first low, sleepy chirp from a nest. 

He poured some brandy into a glass. 
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“ Drink that,” he said—‘‘it will pull you 
together” ; and as Macleod raised it to his 
lips he stood watching him, perplexed, 
oddly bewildered. ‘‘ Look here, old 
man,” he began after some moments : 
“what about me? Why haven't you 
ever turned on me?” 

Macleod looked up at him wearily. It 
was light enough now to see, and Brooke 
was shocked by the hopeless tragic gloom 
of his eyes. 


“T have never tried you,” he said 
slowly. “I was afraid.” 
Brooke sank into a chair. “ Never 


tried me?” he found himself repeating. 

“1 daren’t. Often I’ve been tempted 
to the verge of yielding—but I resisted. 
You are my only friend. You are my 
last hold on sanity—decause L don’t know 
you.” 

They looked at one another mutely. 

“There’s something like that some- 
where,” Brooke said at last, confusedly. 
‘What is it? I must find it.” Itseemed 
to him at the moment imperative to 
know in what poem, in what book an- 
other human being had a suggestion of 
this idea—with a difference. What was 
that difference? He struggled amid the 
mazes of memory, and presently threw 
up his head in triumph. “I know! It’s 
in Matthew Arnold.” He went to the 





bookcase, and holding the lamp _pre- 
sently seized a volume. 
Macleod meanwhile was gazing with 


unseeing eyes out of the window, and 
seemed to take no heed. 

‘Don’t you remember? I must find 
it. I must find it,” exclaimed Brooke, 
oddly excited. ‘Ah, here : 


Yes ! in the midst of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 


He laments this, you know, and _ then 
at the end, you remember ?— 


Who ordered that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shore to be 
The unplu.nb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 


He let the book drop. 
have bridged the sea, you say? 
‘the marges meet’ 


“And you 
Made 
as he dream; ?” 


ce 4 


Macleod rose slowly to his feet. 
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God, a God their severance ruled,” he 
murmured. ‘“ Yes — mercifully — merci- 
fully—because we are too weak to bear 
full knowledge. I have tampered with 
things too high for me—or too low.” 
His dazed, monotonous voice broke into 
savage bitterness with the last words, 

Brooke began to pace the room with 
bent head. ‘ That’s where I think you're 
wrong,” he said at last quietly. I 
know as the other was about to 
speak, “But you admit your power is 
intermittent? Even you have never seen 
the whole—never had full knowledge, 
Is it fair to argue from mere flashes of 
insight? Isn’t it like judging a book 
from extracts—passages torn from their 
context? Take Shakespeare, for instance. 
Wouldn't it be quite possible to think 
of him as foul-minded, indecent, shame- 
less—what you will, if you picked up 
say Measure for Measure, and turned it 
over at random, a line on this page, a 
word on the other? Whole passages 
unread, the steps by which he came to 
such and such a sentence left out ?” 

Macleod was silent. 

“Look here,” urged Brooke, stopping 
in front of him. “It’s an awful power, 
I agree. Get rid of it if you can, but 
don’t let it upset your balance. I'll tell 
you what has happened. You've found 
evil, hypocrisy, where you least expected 
it, and the shock of ¢4at has swamped 
everything else. If you’d been patient, 
you'd have found unexpected good too. 
It’s there; it’s part of human nature, as 
much as the other is part of it also. 
Though I thank God I have not your 
power, you will not rob me of this 
conviction.” He moved closer to him. 
‘“‘Why, man, take your own case. Take 
mine, if you choose. I suppose we re- 
present average human morality. What 
if this Day of Judgment test were applied 
to you—to me? ‘Think of the staggering 
complexity of one human mind—its alter- 
nations, the whirlwind of its thoughts, 
emotion, desires. Why, one second in 
time may mean incredible heights and 





depths. It dves. I have experienced 
them. So have you. So has every 
average human being. Yet at worst 
there ¢#s some sincerity in me, some 


little loyalty, some faith.” 

Macleod shook his head with a gesture 
infinitely pathetic. “If ever a man be- 
lieved all that of a woman, I believed it 
of Margot,” he began wearily, “and——” 



































Brooke uttered a sound that was half 
a cry. 

Swift as lightning Macleod turned, 
sprang to his feet, and stood before him. 

‘The few seconds which ensued never 
faded from Brooke’s memory. He saw 
how dawn struggled in the shadowy room 
with the fitful gleam of the lamp, which, 
on the point of expiring, now shot up 
a tongue of flame, now sank to a streak 
of yellow. He was conscious of the 
peculiar dreariness which a familiar room 
takes on in the grey of morning—the 
desolate look of a newspaper on the floor, 
of a tobacco pouch on a side table. 
He saw the lawn grey with dew; in the 
clear but colourless sky a star still trem- 
bled. The fluting of a blackbird moment- 
arily gdrowned the rush of the stream. 
Then it ceased, and he was again aware 
of its monotonous murmur. And Macleod 
was still looking at him, with eyes in 
which he saw amazed incredulity give 
place to something which made him 
cover his own. 

A familiar phrase welled up suddenly 
into his mind. ‘ When the secrets of 
all hearts shall be ” There was only 
just time to clutch the man’s arms as 
he sprang upon him, to hold them a 
breathless moment rigid, powerless to 
harm, and then he felt the grip relax. 
Macleod reeled, and as Brooke pushed 
him into the chair he had left, his head 
fell heavily against the cushioned back. 
Brooke dropped on his knee beside him 
to put his hand on the man’s heart, for 
in the dawn light his face had the grey 
pallor of death. 

Suddenly the lamp for the last time 
flared, and with a splutter went out. It 
seemed a signal for the birds to break 
into a chorus of joyous song. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“WELL?” said Brooke with suppressed 
eagerness, after a protracted silence. 

Dr. Eldon knocked his pipe against the 
arm of the bench under the apple tree. 

“T don’t know,” he replied slowly at 
last. “ Literally, I don’t know. We're 
an ignorant lot, Brooke—the best of us. 
What is it >—children playing with pebbles 
on the shore, you remember? while the 
great ocean of truth ” he paused and 
began to refill his pipe. 

The garden drowsed in the sunshine. 
At an open window above, a white curtain 
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fluttered, and the white cap of a hospital 
nurse was at moments visible as its wearer 
moved about the room. 

* But he’s better?” Brooke asked. 

“Oh yes—we//, mentally.” 

“The—delusion,” he glanced at his 
companion tentatively, “has gone ?” 

“ Yes—- if that’s the name for it. 
gone.” 

“You don’t think that’s the name for 
it?” 

“ Blessed if I know.” 

“You don’t think that incessant mental 
preoccupation with one subject——” 

“Of course I do. But are we any 
‘forrader’ even then? ‘The hypnotic 
condition—auto-suggestion. Mighty fine 
words, but do we understand what they 
represent? Not a bit. That Vernon 
woman said some queer things,” he added, 
with apparent inconsequence. “ Pity her 
dearest friend was with her.” 

“You're as bad as Macleod,” said 
Brooke with bitterness. 

“With immeasurably less excuse, eh? 
Well, yes, you’re right. Much contact 
with the world encourages the cynical 
attitude—but I admit it becomes more 
of a habit than anything else. A bad 
habit, if you like.” 

There was a considerable pause, during 
which. once or twice the doctor shot a 
swift sidelong glance at his companion. 

“You'll want me next,” he ejaculated 
brusquely. ‘“ What’s the matter with you, 
man?” 

“‘Is—this ever likely to recur ?” Brooke 
said for answer. He jerked his head in 
the direction of the open window. 

“Not necessarily. The man’s sane 
enough. He’s been sharpening one bit 
of his machinery at the expense of the 
rest, that’s all. I could give you a string 
of technical terms, all meaning exactly the 
same thing. ‘ Zhat’s all,’ we say, and 
beg the whole question. But we've got 
to beg it. We've just got to leave it 
alone,” he added energetically. “ That 
way madness lies. .. . An ordinary normal 
existence is what he wants. Let him 
marry—father of a family, working jolly 
hard to keep them too. And the sort 
of work that supports a family is common- 
place enough to keep even a_ nervous 
man saner than he wants to be,” he added 
with a laugh. 

Brooke got up, and began to pace the 
lawn. 

He noticed 


It’s 


how thick the daisies 
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grew in the uncut grass. They reminded 
him oddly of graves ; and he wished the 
blackbirds wouldn’t sing—it was indecent, 
and prevented him from thinking. He 
had forgotten the doctor’s existence, and 
was made abruptly aware of it only when 
a hand was presently outstretched as he 
passed the seat. 

‘Sit down,” said Dr. Eldon. 
sleeping lately ?” 

“c No.” 

“Why haven’t you been in to see 
Macleod to-day ?” he further demanded. 

“Why? Did heask for me ?” inquired 
Brooke, with rather an ugly laugh. 

“T can’t say he did.” 

“T haven’t seen him since he’s been 
conscious,” he confessed, more quietly. 

“Then you haven’t told me all—about 
the final break-down, I mean?” 

* Not quite all.” 

“Look here,” began the elder man, 
after a silence, “‘won’t you be frank with 
me? I’m fairly trustworthy, I think. 
Oh, no!” as the other man made a 
deprecatory gesture. ‘“‘A mere habit. 
Professional etiquette encourages it. But 
I think if you were to talk this out? 
You see it’s the first time we’ve had a 
chance for a chat. Patient in too pre- 
carious a condition the first time I 
came down, and the others were merely 
flying visits. But now we: have the 
morning before us.” 

“It’s quite simple,” returned Brooke, 
grinding one heel into the yielding turf. 
“Tt won't take five minutes off the 


** Been 





’ 


morning. You see he’d never tried this 
power—or whatever you call it—with 
me.” 

“He didn’t want suggested the 





doctor helpfully. 
“Didn’t want to lose*me as a friend. 


Never tried till that night—morning 
rather. It was getting light—the birds 





were just beginning to sing, and what 
am I talking about?” He straightened 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Never tried till then, 
you know, and then he found I was 
going to marry the woman he——” 
“Ah!” said the doctor softly. 

** He was once engaged to her,” Brooke 


went on, after a time. “But I never 
knew it.” 

“Ah!” this time with a different 
intonation. ‘ Deceived you—eh ? ” 


*‘ No /” cried Brooke, flashing round. 
“Never. I can’t talk about her, but she’s 
incapable——” 
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“Sorry,” said the doctor gently. “Go 
on.” 


“That’s all. He thought, of course~ 


- thinks, no doubt, that I knew it, that I’d 


been fooling him—Heaven knows what, 
You see it was only a fraction of a second 
—then he fell back, as I told you.” 

“1 see ;—and the woman ?” 

*‘T believe she loves him,” said Brooke 
simply, 

“Poor chap !” 

Dr. Eldon’s hand rested for a moment 
on his companion’s knee. Brooke got up. 
He stood for a moment, one hand grip- 
ping the arm of the bench, his face white 
and rigid, a deep furrow between the 
eyebrows. ‘‘ Look here,” he began, “ I’ve 
been living to hear you say the man’s 
mad. In that case I should never have 
told her. I should have married her next 
week—next week. . But he’s sane, 
curse him, and so Then he turned 
abruptly, and went into the house. 

“Poor chap!” murmured the doctor 
again, when he was left alone with the 
vociferous blackbirds. 

# * * . + 





“There’s been no letter from “Phi'ip all 
day,” said Margot in a tone of surprise. 
The post had just come, and she stood 
turning over the only communications it 
had brought her—a bill, a card for a 
picture show, one or two circulars. 

“You'll see him in a day or two,” re- 
turned Ruth, looking up from her book. 

“Yes; but he generally writes every 
day.” 

Ruth smiled furtively, but Margot saw, 
and turned away with impatience, which 
faded into shamed self-reproach. She 
had tried to deceive herself—tried hard. 
Yet it was true, horribly, undeniably true, 
that the letters from Brooke which held 
no news of Neil were empty letters for 
her. And for ten days he had not even 
mentioned his name. She thought over 
these last letters. They were hurried, 
very short, yet fuller than ever of Philip’s 
love and longing for her. ‘There were 
moments when Margot shrank from the 
thought of her marriage. Such a moment 
came to her now. Ought I to do it? she 
asked herself in a sort of panic of revolt. 
Can I? And then pity, gratitude, a 
thousand tender emotions sprang up to 
silence the insistent cry of her heart. 
Ruth raised her head as the door-bell 
rang, but Margot, who was bending over 
some plants on the window-sill, absently 
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picking off dead leaves, did not move. 
Then the door opened. ‘“ Margot!” 
The sound of her name reached her 
pre-occupied mind, and she turned me- 
chanically. 

Ruth had risen, but no one heeded 
her. 

“ Philip!” Margot cried amazed. 
“ Why-——’” 

“T came to talk to you,” he said in a 
curious voice. ‘‘ Neil has been very ill.” 

Her cry, as she clutched the table for 
support, told him all he needed to know. 

“ He’s getting better,” he said shortly. 
“There’s no need to faint. I’m going to 
tell you all about it, and you must try and 
understand.” 

Ruth slipped away unnoticed. From 
the end of the bed upon which she sat 
when she entered her bedroom, she could 
see herself in the glass. For a long time 
she continued to gaze at her own face, 
while, like birds, her thoughts skimmed 
the abysses in which the mysteries of life 
lie hid. Presently, with a dreary little 
smile, she rose, and tilted the glass to a 
different angle. “It’s an unworthy trick 
to play any woman,” she thought. “ Such 
a little thing—but it makes all the 
difference.” 


When Dr. Eldon entered the sick-room 
next morning, he found Macleod lying in 
the lounge-chair by the open window. 

“All right?” he asked, drawing up a 
chair, and regarding his patient with a 
smile. 

“All right. Thankful that the gates 
are shut. Profoundly grateful that the 
world has sunk back to the safe little box 
it used to be. Delighted, my dear doctor, 
that I haven’t the remotest idea of what 
you are really thinking of me or of any 
man.” The faint ironic smile about his 
lips deepened a trifle. 

Dr. Eldon made no immediate reply. 
He was fingering a letter he held; 
mechanically withdrawing it from, and 
replacing it in, its envelope. 





“Do you know your Stevenson?” he 
at last inquired. 

“Pretty well. Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing particular. Doesn’t he say 
somewhere that he ‘holds a brief for 
poor fallen humanity’ ?” 

Macleod’s thin face darkened. “I 
daresay. Stevenson was a facile opti- 
mist.” 

“*T don’t agree with you.” 

“Well—he hadn’t my opportunity fot 
judging, certainly,” replied Macleod with 
a short laugh. 

“‘ Brooke’s gone,” said the doctor by 
way of reply. 

“Oh !—why ?” asked Macleod coldly. 

“He went yesterday. I’ve just had a 
letter from him.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“He’s going to be married,” said 
Macleod jocularly. ‘‘ Brooke’s a good 
fellow, you know, straight as a die, guile- 
less as a child e 

Dr. Eldon rose. “Don’t excite your- 
self,” he said quietly. “ You’re weak still, 
remember—the fever does that.” 

Macleod stared. His words had been 
studiously careless and unconcerned. 

“Don’t excite yourself,” repeated the 
doctor. ‘“ And don’t say a lot of blither- 
ing damned stupid things you'll be sorry 
for some day.” 

Macleod’s eyes had the pathetic de- 
precatory expression of a scolded child, 
as the doctor went fussily to the door. 
He was mortally weak still, and he felt 
like a child unjustly treated, yet powerless 
to assert itself. Absurd tears filled his 
eyes. 

“And who on earth wants to knock 
like that ?” growled the doctor. ‘“ Why in 
Heaven’s name can’t they come in?” 

He flung open the door, and a girl 
brushed past him and fell on her knees 
before the cane chair in the window. 

Dr. Eldon closed the door softly. 

“Poor chap!” he said for the second 
time ; and he was not thinking of his 
patient. 
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Mr. G. S. Streets article lamenting the decadence of the English novel, which appeared in 
our September Number, attracted so much attention in the daily and weekly news- 
papers that we thought it might be interesting and perhaps even useful tf we sought 


some particular opinions. 
—Ep. ?.M.M. 


By John Oliver Hobbes. 


IELDING, in his masterly preface 
to Zom Jones, states plainly that 


he is offering his readers an epic : 
he points out, moreover, that an epic can 
be as well written in prose about one’s 
contemporaries as in verse about the 
fabulous. Thackeray followed Fielding as 
closely as possible. Then, the influence 
of Dickens, the Brontés, George Eliot, 
Jane Austen, and Bulwer Lytton, swept 
over the English school of fiction and 
destroyed its classic simplicity: it became 
an interesting monster, without form, but 
not void ; then Carlyle and Browning and 
Swinburne brought clashing alien idioms 
into the English of imaginative prose, and 
George Meredith was recognised as the 
supreme master of the philosophical- 
satirical novel—a creation which is by 
no means Anglo-Saxon, nor in the least 
Celtic, nor remotely German, nor dis- 
tinctly French, but purely Meredithean. 
Of the younger generation, every writer 
who may be said to show a feeling for 
character, beauty, or wit, is of Meredith’s 
school: Stevenson and Anthony Hope 
and J. M. Barrie are among his most 
distinguished disciples. ‘Thomas Hardy 
stands apart : he has his imitators, but he is 
difficult : as an artist he has’ greater self- 
command than Fielding, who observed 


From those that have reached us we select the following. 


the laws of proportion to a certain point 
only. Hardy’s finest novels may be 
compared with the tragedies of Sophocles ; 
never with Virgil, never with Homer— 
neither of whom felt the irony, or the 
bitterness, or the grim pathos of life. 

Latterly, a few English writers have 
turned to Bourget, and they adopt the 
scaffolding of his construction without 
giving thought to his most considerable 
psychological insight. Thus, we have a 
machine-made novel about dummies : the 
formula is so many pages of scenery, so 
many descriptions—at set intervals—of 
dresses and furniture and works of art, so 
many pages of “thinking ” on the part of 
the dummies aforesaid, so many lines of 
padded dialogue, so many chapters of the 
unabashed paraphrase of passages from 
standard authors—a little forgotten. Then 
we have historical and fantastic romances 
in which human nature is either carica- 
tured, degraded, misrepresented, or utterly 
ignored. Out of this class, there have 
been two or three stirring examples of 
real force, which will bear comparison 
with any stories—not absolutely of the 
highest rank. 

The quality which seems fatally absent 
in much modern English fiction 1s 
knowledge, and the few authors who 
write of what they know address a vast 
army of readers who have never been 
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trained to form any opinion of sound 
work. ‘There is a rage for short articles 
by experts on special subjects ; and every 
magazine and review now makes what is 
called a ‘‘ feature” of these short papers 
on matters of so-called fact in science and 
foreign travels. For instance, it is curious 
to find under one cover a very able 
contribution by some distinguished pro- 
fessor of physiology, sandwiched between 
a murder yarn of incredible silliness and 
a domestic tale too contemptible in style 
and substance for any person educated 
beyond the fourth standard. Anything, in 
England, would seem to be more interest- 
ing and valuable than the soul—such is 
the amazing neglect of psychology on the 
part of the general public and those who 
write to please it. 

Love is properly the main theme of 
a novel, and although it is sometimes 
pretended that women only like to write 
of love, the greatest love-stories have 
been told in the greatest way by men—in 
verse, in prose, in drama, or in symphonic 
music. Women often have more idealism 
in their love than men: they live for 
years, and sometimes all their lives, on 
mere sentiment—as men cannot. For 
this reason, it may seem, in feminine 
novels and poetry, that the importance 
of love in existence is magnified foolishly, 
But what woman has ever given love that 
power in destinies which has been given 
to it by Homer, Malory, Chaucer, Dante, 
Molitre, Shakespeare, Fielding, Goethe, 
Balzac, Browning, Wagner, Flaubert, Zola, 
D’Annunzio, Meredith, and Hardy? 
Rudyard Kipling has written less about 
love than any of his male contemporaries, 
yet he has written much on the subject : 
one short story, his finest in many 
opinions, Zhe Man who would be King, 
pays an enormous tribute to the sexual 
Instinct. Mr. Street’s contention, there- 
fore, that men are not much absorbed 
in affairs of the heart is not sustained 
by the truths either of history or of daily 
experience. Is not love, in one mani- 
festation or another, the very mainspring 
of life, of all the many religions and all 
the philosophies? Is not happy love the 
cause of beauty and joy and vigour, and 
unhappy, or unfortunate, or debased love 
the cause of ugliness; despair, disease, 
and deadness of feeling ? Science, which 
has been perfectly defined by the late 
Professor W. K. Clifford as organised 
common sense, places love and the laws 
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of attraction above every other motive 
force in the world. 

It must be realised, however, that the 
exceedingly vicious conditions of modern 
life have obscured, to a dangerous extent, 
the divinity in affection. Many know it 
only under its most corrupt, or its most 
grotesque, aspects, working out disaster 
in one way and cynicism in the other. 
Writers of fiction cannot be blamed if 
they ignore, as far as they can, the clear 
causes of that indifference to idealism 
which is a striking characteristic of modern 
society of every class. Modern young 
women, too, are not frequently of the 
kind to inspire heroic devotion; they, 
too, have become artificially as_ self- 
indulgent as men are by constitution ; they 
meet their so-called admirers on terms of 
brutal equality ; and they receive, at best, 
the treatment once confined to favourite, 
or expensive, horses and pet dogs. This 
state of affairs, however, is but a phase: 
it is unlovely and sterile. Now, the un- 
lovely and sterile do not belong to art, 
and they give no pleasure. The literary 
artist may tell tragic tales, pitiful tales, 
tales of warped souls and tales of 
struggling souls, but he ceases to be an 
artist the moment he confuses nervous 
maladies and bad social economy with 
the eternal heart of mankind. 

It is unreasonable to expect a supreme 
genius in every composer of successful 
but ephemeral light reading. The number 
of great novel-writers is small—far, far 
smaller than the number of great painters 
and creative musicians. A deep experi- 
ence of the world and human beings is 
given to few—because few can bear the 
suffering which is its price, and fewer 
still have the moral courage to tell the 
truth. But one should be gently disposed 
toward those who, with gifts and educa- 
tion and a desire for sweetness, present 
flattering pictures of the society of our time. 
Tolstoy, in Anna Karenina and Peace and 
War, has told with kindness and plain- 
ness as much about the well-to-do as 
Europe can bear. The rest are prudent, 
at least, when they merely hint or suggest 
their observations to those who have 
eyes to see or ears to hear. It is quite 
certain that there can be no vital drawing 
of modern English life while it remains 
the fashion in this country to describe 
women as they never were, and men as 
they cannot be. Thackeray in his day 
uttered the same complaint. He dared 
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not speak out, and he handed on the 
marketable false sentiment with such 
sincerity in his satire that he was never 
“popular.” The least intelligent reader 
always felt that ‘Thackeray knew him 
through and through. Pretty passages 
were all very well, but the truth pierced 
them as a string runs visibly through a 
necklace of glass beads. When a modern 
novelist wishes to be daring, he draws 
some abnormal woman endowed with all 
the worst qualities of his own sex. She 
is a decadent and effeminate Zom Jones— 
Jones without vigour, without a heart, and 
without a single excuse for his animalism : 
Jones in a scented tea-gown and a female’s 
wig: Jones reeling off D’Annunzio_ in 
sloppy English : /oxes sobbing out Ibsen 
in the vernacular of the omnibus: /oxes 
no longer drunk with wine but mad with 
hysteria. 

There is nothing new in life itself: 
variations occur in its health. ‘The mental 
health of readers is not, at this time, 
very vivacious ; it is sick of twaddle, but 
it is not everywhere quite able to digest 
the verities. Nevertheless, to be sick of 
twaddle is a noble symptom ; so I cannot 
share Mr. Street’s discouragement. 


By Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Mr. STREET is very interesting and sug- 
gestive, but I must confess a little un- 
convincing. I do not by any means 
agree with him that the large and com- 
prehensive novel is dying through artistic 
exhaustion. Indeed, I can imagine no 
finer attempt for an ambitious contempo- 
rary than a novel or a series of novels 
to picture the changing social fabric of 
the present time, changes surely far more 
dramatic and inspiring than any previous 
social order. But certainly that long, 
spacious form in which such men as 
Fielding, Dickens and Meredith delighted, 
in which they jested and meandered, and 
which alone would serve for such an 
enterprise, is no longer used. Novels 
are much shorter than they were, and 
when they are long now it is usually not 
so much through the abundance and 
variety of their matter as through the 
undisciplined verbosity of their authors. 
A novel a third of the length of Bleak 
House would be considered nowadays a 
long novel. As a consequence they have 
to be much more compact and direct, 
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the characterisation has to be clipped and 
“tight ”—it is often, I will admit, much 
more dexterous than it used to be—and 
there is a sacrifice of distances, of vistas, 
of repose, and of atmosphere. I regard 
it as a great literary misfortune that this 
should be the case. It is the conse- 
quence of economic and social develop- 
ments that have, for the present at least, 
made that fine, free, easy writing of the 
older novelists, that writing in a loose 
and ample spirit, with discussions, epi- 
sodes, all sorts of incidental interests, 
almost impossible. The older novelists 
travelled through the life they criticised 
with leisure and dignity, in coaches, with 
outriders and attendants; the contem- 
porary novelist, as happy as Mazeppa, 
stripped stark of every grace and digres- 
sion, is lashed to his story and driven 
headlong to his end. 

I hope with all my heart that the 
conditions that force the contemporary 
novelist to write under compression, 
and about “ fresh” and emphatic topics, 
are transitory, but I am not sure that 
they are. To write in the old way 
demanded readers with leisure, booksellers 
and publishers with leisure and _intelli- 
gence, and, above all, a large amount of 
authoritative and well-written criticism. 
A writer used to be reasonably sure that 
the “treading public” would hear of his 
book and at least look at it—that the 
critics would read it through, and think 
over it, and set themselves to state what 
was noticeable and new in it. The older 
public had receptivity. Before Mr. Hall 
Caine secured a permanent place in the 
history of English literature by “ killing” 
the three-volume novel, a book of dis- 
tinction had a preliminary career with 
the more educated strata of the public, 
and only after its reputation was already 
made among educated people was it flung 
upon the colossal common market. Books 
were published in parts—as Tristram 
Shandy and Pickwick Papers and Middle- 
march were published—and were discussed 
and examined part by part. 

But now what man in his senses would 
even attempt such a scheme as one finds, 
for example, in Bleak House—a review of 
the whole of the British social organisa- 
tion in one huge picture? Imagine 
Mr. Watt or Mr. Pinker “ negociating 
Bleak House by a writer with even 4 
quite high reputation of the modern 
type! He would encounter extraordinary 
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difficulties. No magazine editor in London 
or America would serialise that book to- 
day—it would be a physical impossibility ; 
and no publisher would put it forth in 
parts. At some point in these nego- 
ciations I am certain there would be a 
discussion, invariably tactful and delicate 
on the one hand, but on the other with 
lapses from civility, between Mr. Pinker 
and Mr. Dickens on the topic of “ cutting 
it down a bit.” Finally portions might 
be printed as “sketches” in the Daily 
News. Then comes the “placing” of 
the book rights. Mr. Methuen, whom 
one imagines accepting them, points 
out, though in the kindest manner, that 
the cost of printing so much ‘‘matter” 
will make a considerable difference in 
the financial results, though he admits 
the libraries like a book to be long. 
“But reasonably long,” I imagine Mr. 
Methuen adding. In America Mr. Pinker 
has the utmost difficulty in securing pub- 
lication at all, seeing there is nothing in 
it about either colonial America, divorce, 
Napoleon, or the twelve apostles; and 
there is subsequently an interesting cor- 
respondence between the American pub- 
lisher, communicating through the medium 
of an office girl and smeary violet type- 
writing, and Mr. Charles Dickens, who 
resorts to holograph and pathos, dis- 
cussing a project to “invest the book 
with interest and increase its sélling value 
fifty per cent.” by four illustrations by 
an imitator of Charles Dana Gibson. 
Finally the book appears over here as 
one of Sixteen Interesting Novels, all in 
Mr. Methuen’s red binding, all at a 
uniform price of six shillings, and all dis- 
tended with interleaf advertisements, and 
its densely printed pages fill a great 
number of overtaxed reviewers with rage 
and terror. 

There is, however, one enthusiastic 
review in a daily paper, Mr. Edward 
Garnett at some length recommends 
Mr. Charles Dickens to study Turgenev, 
T. Ps Weekly gives the book a page, 
several prominent authors praise Mr. 
Dickens publicly and very warmly, and a 
sort of rumour spreads through the Savile 
Club that the book is unusual. Mr. 
Methuen reports several repeat orders 
to Mr. Dickens, and prints a second 
edition. He points out that the great 
length of the work stands in the way 
of a sixpenny edition. The excitement 
then subsides. The curtain falls on Mr. 
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Charles Dickens reckoning up the profits 
upon his little enterprise: 261 dollars 15 
cents from America, a royalty of 20 per 
cent. upon a sale of 2117 copies in Great 
Britain, and minor profits. 

The great novel—the great book of 
any sort—is no longer being written, for 
exactly the same reason that the Gothic 
cathedral is no longer being built : not 
because men have become incapable of it, 
nor because its possibilities are exhausted, 
but because unforeseen changes in social 
and economic conditions have rendered 
it impossible. 


By Mr. Andrew Lang. 


AMONG other causes which do British 
fiction no good, we may reckon the cir- 
cumstance that it is too much written 
about. 

The Muse of British Fiction is a fair 
invalid, always languishing on a sofa, in a 
shawl, while critical doctors feel her pulse, 
look at her tongue, and alternately assure 
her that she is not tight-laced enough, and 
that she is much too tight-laced ; that she 
must give up distributing tracts, and that 
she must go on pilgrimage to the slums; 
that “she really must make an effort,” try 
to brighten up, endeavour to be a little 
amusing ; or, on the other hand, that she 
must lecture eight hours a day on “Smart 
Society, its Sins and Shames,” on 
*““Tuchesses at Tea,” on “Biblical 
Criticism,” on ‘*The Game Laws,” on 
“Society and Revelation,” on “Science 
and the Minor Prophets,” and other 
cheerful and edifying themes. “ Be 
commonplace, my dear madam, and you 
cannot go wrong,” murmurs W. D. 
Howells, M.D. “Don’t be afraid of 
exhausting yourself! Be exhaustive!” 
whispers Henry James, M.D. “Be 
apocalyptical !” commands Professor Hall 
Caine: “ nothing like prophecy to restore 
the circulation.” 

Lastly, the diagnosis of Professor 
Street is so gloomy that it ought 
not to be whispered in the chamber of 
the interesting but sensitive invalid, the 
Muse of Fiction. Mr. Street ought to 
know, for, ‘anxious to oblige,” he has 
himself once written a novel; as he has 
also, from the same motive, played cricket, 
being anxious to oblige—the bowler, 
probably. Mr. Street says that, as he 
diagnoses the case, “ The English novel 
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.. is in point of artistic significance, 
dying, and nearly dead,” while “‘ the art 
of narrative fiction” is very fit and well. 
I do not presume to understand what Mr. 
Street means. Novels are narrative fiction, 
the art of narrative fiction is “ extremely 
vital,” yet ‘‘in point of artistic significance” 
narrative fiction, the novel, is “in the 
deid thraws.” ‘This is too subtle for a 
mere Hegelian like myself. Again, 
though novels are ‘‘ concerned in the old 
large manner with our daily life,” the 
‘‘ artist,” who so concerns himself with 
that limitless theme, ‘‘ has only repetitions 
to achieve.” We might as well be afraid, 
like John Stuart Mill, that all musical 
combinations will be exhausted. Let the 
“artist,” the really good novelist appear, 
and it is not repetitions that fe will 
achieve. Genius “ makes all things new.” 
I cannot criticise Mr. Street’s apprecia- 
tions of several modern “ artists”: some of 
them bore me, others I know would bore 
me if I gave them the chance; of others 
I never heard. Others, unnamed by Mr. 
Street, are good enough to amuse me, 
and they are gentlemen and ladies whose 
Muse is not hypochondriacal : they never 
write concerning their “art” ; and, in all 
probability, they never read the innumer- 
able opinions about that art, considered 
as an interesting invalid, which are so 
abundantly supplied. 


Fiction would do _ better if there 
were less. self-conscious twitter about 
Fiction. ‘The simple yarn is eternal,” 


the 
cannot be 


says Mr. Street. ‘That is one of 
eternal verities for which we 
too grateful. 


By Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


Ir is always a pleasure to read what Mr. 
Street has to say. He does not speak too 
often ; he expresses himself with a sharp 
and diverting vivacity ; and his candour 
is transparent. In listening to Mr. Street 
we are not bored with the strained voice 
of a man who has hardly given himself 
time to think, but we overhear the con- 
fession of one who has meditated much, 
and who formulates a train of thought for 
his own satisfaction. 

If I cannot think the reflections of 
Mr. Street on the decline of our fiction 
particularly remarkable as a specimen of 
his work, it is not the fault of Mr. Street, 
but of the subject—so barren, tiresome, 
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and indefinable. He says many pertinent 
things about segments and aspects of his 
theme, but the theme itself escapes him 
from its dimness and vagueness. No 
doubt others will take up his general 
treatment and discuss it. I must confine 
myself here to a regret that Mr. Street did 
not probe with a more thorough courage 
the central fault of our novels of to-day, 
He may be applauded for his politeness, 
but so thoughtful a critic as he is might 
leave it to the common reviewer to sew 
pillows under the armholes of the common 
novelist. I am sure Mr. Street believes 
—and I wish that he had rudely said— 
that what our English fiction is dying of 
is sheer charlatanry. In this art of the 
novel, and this one alone, probity does 
not seem any longer to be required. The 
novelist has to ‘‘consider his audience,” 
to write deliberately so that he may safely 
amuse people who never really think or feel 
except in timid conventionalities. You 
may take up one prominent romance 
after another, only to find that half the 
dialogue, half the description, and all the 
plot are clear céiché upon cliché. The 
type of them might be kept standing, and 
be used for book after book. 

Mr. Street says that some ‘scholar 
and critic”—whose name escapes him— 
has laid it down that “ great art is always 
concerned with the normal.” I can well 
believe that somebody has said this ; it is 
one of the amplest togas of absurdity in 
which respectable English opinion wraps 
itself. It is hardly worth while to ask 
whether genuine artists, from A‘schylus 
and Shakespeare down to Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Maeterlinck, have been “always con- 
cerned with the normal,” because the 
object of such formulas is hardly to be 
historically true, but to gratify the timidity 
of commonplace readers. ‘This love of 
normality is like the ordinary reviewer's 
effusive love of simplicity—it is an excuse 
for absence of thought. I, on the other 
hand, would like to see novelists “con- 
cerned” with the abnormal, the excep- 
tional, the rarely-experienced facts of life 
—those facts which by their sudden occa- 
sional appearance challenge all the musty 
formulas of conduct. I should like to 
see them not immeasurably below the 
surgeon or the physicist or the scientific 
historian in his determination to dis- 
entangle the rumpled skein of existence. 
3ut, until I see some evidence of this 
intellectual probity, when I am asked to 
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give a reason for the patent decline of the 
ordinary English novel, I must venture to 
suggest to Mr. Street that it lies in the 
chartered banality of the respectable 
English novelist. 


By Mr. W. L. Courtney. 


Mr. G. S. STREET complains, as I under- 
stand him, that fiction as an art-form is 
slowly disappearing. There is no longer 
the idea that a novel should be a com- 
plete work of art, with proper subordina- 
tion of parts to whole,—the personages 
being as interesting as the story, but not 
more so; the picture neither extravagant 
nor artificial, but a real portrayal of life 
as we know it; and the characters quite 
as ordinary and commonplace as they 
are found in actual life. On the contrary, 
the fiction of the present day is rather 
of a special kind—a study of obscure or 
pathological cases, or else a_ narrative 
detailed with great skill and order, but 
without any of the atmosphere of genuine 
romance like that of Scott. ‘That the 
facts are pretty much as Mr. Street states 
them, few would be prepared to deny. 
They mark just the difference between 
the conception of a novel as executed by 
the great masters—Fielding, Thackeray, 
George Meredith—and the books with 
which we are at present supplied by the 
libraries, violent, crude, clever, original, 
striking, extravagant, melodramatic, and 
exciting, but for the most part devoid 
of really artistic qualities. 

Mr. Street makes his complaint, but 
he does not advance very far towards 
the explanation of the phenomena. I 
venture to suggest that a real reason is 
to be found in the authorship of books 
of fiction. Novels are now written by 
women for women. Indeed, out of the 
ranks of contemporary writers, the highest 
places are held by a rather brilliant 
galaxy of women, such as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mrs. Craigie, Lucas Malet, Mrs. 
Voynich, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, Miss 
Wilkins, Miss Cholmondesley, Miss 
Fowler, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and many 
others. In fiction, as we know to our 
cost, women rank incomparably higher 
than in any other sphere of art work. 
But is it especially in artistic qualifications 
that women shine? I remember reading 
a very paradoxical article by Mr. Le 
Gallienne, some years ago, in the English 
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Illustrated Magazine, intended to prove 
that women poets are as good as their 
rivals, and that no one who has a literary 
character to lose dares to use the bar- 
barous word “‘poetess.” Well, if we are 
asked to compare men and women poets, 
there are not many names on one side 
of the count which need trouble us. 
Sappho and Erinna, in ancient times ; 
Mrs. Browning and Christina Rossetti 
in modern. Not a solitary genuine 
“poetess,” let me remark, in that great 
flowering time of English verse, the 
Shakespearean period. ‘The reason is not 
far to seek. For emotional outpouring, 
for brooding thoughtfulness, for finely 
enthusiastic rapture, let Mrs. Browning 
speak ; but when we come to the qualities 
of constructive imagination—not fancy— 
of architectonic power, and of artistic style, 
we have got just Sappho, and perhaps 
Christina Rossetti. ‘The rest of our im- 
perishable bards are men. 

It would seem, then, that in a great test 
case of literary workmanship women are 
inferior. What shall we say about novels ? 
One characteristic of women’s work in 
this department has often been remarked. 
In a woman’s book, whether it be written 
by Madame de Staél or by George Eliot 
or by Mrs. Humphry Ward, the value of 
the details is greater than the value 
of the whole. Flaubert, for instance, who 
believed in a severely chastened style and 
in a form of construction which gave to 
fiction some of the characteristics of a 
poem, has had no feminine rivals. It 
was Thackeray who wrote a flawless work 
of art like Esmond, just as it was George 
Meredith who wrote Richard Feverel, 
and Thomas Hardy who composed Zhe 
Mayor of Casterbridge and Far from 
the Madding Crowd. Of course the 
ordinary novel, which demands a rapid 
perception of phases of human character 
and existence and the portrayal of ex- 
treme cases, like those beloved of Mrs. 
Voynich, is well within the range of 
feminine ability. Even Miss Austen, 
artist though she undoubtedly was, lives 
by the extreme truthfulness of her detail. 
Girls can easily write novelettes, just as 
they can give extraordinarily glib and 
vivacious accounts of their experiences, 
with a strongly coloured and emotional 
background to add piquancy and dis- 
tinction to their facts. Nature herself 
has assigned to them loquacity and 
lucidity. Stammering is a masculine 
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defect, I understand, the proportion of 
male stammerers to female being three 
to one. 

Possibly, therefore, if we are witnessing 
the gradual failure of novels as works of 
art, one of the causes may lie in the fact 
that novelistic literature is so much a 
woman’s business nowadays. Women, we 
know, are nature’s favourites: they have 
led evolution in many respects, and they 
bear the special characteristics of humanity 
ina higher degree than men. But although 
Schopenhauer was no doubt rude when 
he called them ‘the uneesthetic sex,” 
he was not wholly wrong. ‘To follow the 
winding curves and spiral advances or 
retrogressions of human _ existence is 
always easy for women writers. But to 
get “the brief abstract and chronicle ” of 
life, to produce the finished picture, and 
to subordinate details to the whole and 
incidents to the story which they illustrate 
—to do the work, in short, of an idealising 
and consummating art—this seems to 
demand other and higher qualities, found 
more usually in men than in women. 


By Walter Frewen Lord. 


Tuat the novel of to-day is very different 
work from the novel of the age that ended 
with Anthony Trollope is clear enough. 
It may be maintained (not so easily) 


that it is not such good work. That is not 
my humble opinion ; nor, I gather, is it 
Mr. Street’s. But “the old large method ” 
will not do now. Why? 

If I may venture to offer a word in 
addition to Mr. Street’s erudite essay, I 
would say that, since all the old shibbo- 
leths are dead, since the world. of our 
fathers has disappeared, since all is in 
solution, and we know not what is to 
come of the “brew,” it is clear that the 
“old large method” must necessarily fail. 

For three hundred years, from mid- 
Elizabethan days to mid-Victorian days, 
the condition of English society remained 
the same. ‘There were the landed gentry, 
with their legitimate and respected author- 
ity ; the middle-classes, with their legitimate 
and respected ambitions. In these large, 
settled conditions, a “large method ” was 
not only appropriate, but unavoidable, if 
good work was to be turned out. 

Take, for example, the “gentleman,” 
the type that Trollope loved and drew so 
often, There is no such thing to-day. 
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It is complimentary to be called a “ good 
man of business” ; but nobody could feel 
complimented at being called a “ gentle- 
man.” It would merely mean that one 
had failed to make any impression, except 
that of amiability. 

Conversely to call a man “no gentle- 
man” is mere vulgar abuse ; and simply 
implies a difference of opinion, in which 
one side has got the worst of it, and is 
fighting a rearguard action under cover of 
a shower of abuse. 

This may not be universally true ; but 
I will, if I may, give two examples of 
what I mean. On the last occasion when 
I skated, I asked a man who was hiring 
chairs to put on my skates. He proudly 
replied that “ putting on skates was not 
gentleman’s work, but that there were 
‘ parties’ who would do it for twopence.” 

Being in a hurry to catch a train, I 
urged my cabman to pass a dawdling cab 
in front. He indignantly declined “to 
insult the gentleman.” ‘Thus, what was 
serious to Trollope is ridiculous to-day. 
There is, I submit, no historic, or solid 
background, or basis for studies in the 
“old large method.” The rumpus, for 
example, that was made about Crosbie’s 
treatment of Lily Dale seems—and is—- 
quite appropriate in the settled life of fifty 
years ago: it would be wholly out of date 
now. ‘That sort of thing is done every 
day, and very little notice is taken of it. 

So we fall back on studying, with great 
skill, and often in excellent style, little 
corners or backwaters of life, new con- 
ditions (mostly abroad) or unexplored 
social strata, as Mr. Street points out. 

There is, however, one living writer 
who (so far as I am competent to judge) 
has succeeded in presenting the ever- 
changing conditions of society with great 
felicity. He has, moreover, contrived to 
draw a great many “ gentlemen,” and, by 
subtle touches beyond the reach of any of 
his predecessors, to show him in contrast 
with the more prosperous and powerful 
types among whom he still contrives to 
survive. It is the rarest thing to find any- 
body who knows his work, or appreciates 
it, and yet it seems to me very fine. Mr. 
W. E. Norris is the novelist to whom I 
refer, the legitimate and great successor of 
Trollope and Thackeray : a consummate 
artist, in whose work we find all the 
incidents and tendencies of English 
society between the death of Trollope 
and the accession of Edward VII. 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF HARLEY STREET. 


BY MRS. BAILLIE 


ARLEY STREET may _ be 
likened to a man who, having 


done something deathless and 
unforgettable, goes into Parliament and 
sets up a digestion and a code of domestic 
cynicisms. Every one respects it and 


every one lauds its usefulness ; but every 
one says flippant things about it,—it is 
called ‘‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” as most people are aware, and 
good physicians are said to go there when 
they die; some, it is to be hoped, while 


they are still alive. Its doors are covered 
with brass plates, and its solemn porticos 
suggest shuddering dreams, the realisin of 
which can only be compared to a dentist’s 
waiting-room—that triumph of all realism 
—and it is very still and stately and grim. 
Yet it has rather a charm of its own, 
typifying as it does its own philosophy ; 
and the wide old-fashioned doors are 
handsome, and the iron railings have a 
sort of grim Bastille-ism that is character- 
istically English. It is also far from being 
so gloomy as it was in the days when 
Dickens described it as “the awful 
perspective of Harley Street and similar 
frowning regions”: in spring it is quite 
gay, and pays its own tribute to the 
London season. They paint the houses 
afresh when the first crocus flames gold 
and purple in the Park grass, and the 
brasses vie with one another in glistening 
beauty; but behind these closed doors 
abide dim, stern secrets, grim necessities: 
the forces that cope with the crises of 
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life, the mystery that meets its mystery—a 
mighty machinery lying hushed and close, 
unseen, yet casting a shadow on the 
street, casting a graver echo in the ring of 
the rare pedestrian’s feet, and a sort of 
sombre reminiscence of the tocsin into 
the screech of a mere cab-whistle. 

Down this long straight-faced street 
hundreds of chance passengers on ’bus- 
tops In the Marylebone Road glance with 
vague interest, as down a long church 
aisle ; but rare is he who gives it a thought 
beyond its present usages—rare is he who 
dreams that it ever existed without a 
single doctor in its midst, or that it ever 
had any origin or life unconnected with the 
utilitarian but necessary gallipots and knife. 

Yet its heroic age was great in another 
sense. It began life with the idea of 
being a pleasant suburban retreat for tired 
eighteenth-century London gentlemen of 
fashion, who yearned for more rural sur- 
roundings than the City afforded, and yet 
required the stateliness and comfort of 
town mansions. In those days it stood 
in the midst of fields called the Broom 
Fields, named after the flowering bushes 
of broom that billowed away in sunny 
yellows and golds across the quiet meads ; 
and so isolated was the spot when the 
street was built (1717) that its neighbour, 
Cavendish Square, thought fit to surround 
Harcourt House with a high wall like old 
Newgate, as a protection from the tramps 
and footpads of Oxford Road, now 
Oxford Street. 
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Streets have their personal histories as 
truly as have human individuals, and they 
certainly write more coherent diaries. 
Harley Street began with some of the 


Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. 


Muses as godparents, for Literature and 
Politics gave it birth ; it was baptised by 
Religion ; reared by Art: and from these 
fair cradle-mothers it turned itself to 
healing the world. 

Rather more than two hundred years 
ago a country gentleman, of a gallant old 
Herefordshire family, described as “ Sir 
Robert Harley, of Brampton Bryan in 
the County of Hereford, Esquire,” came 
to the village of Marylebone, which was 
then little more than a small stone church, 
a few farms, a manor, and some fine 
bowling greens: he brought with him a 
mania—and a genius-—for collecting old 
manuscripts, also some political ambitions, 
a handsome face, a particularly good- 
humoured and lovable personality, and a 
great deal of imperturbable determination. 

This was the celebrated Robert Harley, 
afterwards Lord Oxford, the Lord 


Treasurer of Great Britain, and the founder 
and first collector of the famous Harleian 
Library, now in the British Museum. 
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Maryleboné was a place after his own 
heart, and suited his purpose, for it was 
but a pleasant ride from London, yet had 
all the fresh charm of a country village ; 
and he was a man of the 
soil. So he bought some 
ground there, and built a 
house specially to contain 
his literary treasures, also to 
be used as a headquarters for 
his political affairs : the spot 
he chose was in the heart of 
those shady old bowling 
greens, and he _ probably 
played on them himself in 
his hours of relaxation. It 
was a large and imposing 
structure for those times, 
and it made a stately home 
for the priceless manuscripts 
which it was his joy to gather 
together ; it had great rooms 
devoted entirely to these and 
his books, under the charge 
of one Humphrey Wanley, 
Librarian— a_ genial and 
clever-looking person, and 
who lies buried now under 
the door-stone of the old 
Parish Church of Maryle- 
bone, now called the Parish 
Chapel, covered by an 
epitaph which calls him 
“ Library-Keeper” to my 
Lord of Oxford. 

But the house also had an immense 
ball-room, and some reception-rooms, in 
which were held in due course not only 
balls but many brilliant levees, when the 
great man had grown politically great ; 
and to these levees came Dean Swift, 
Pope, Gay, Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke 
when he was only St. John, and many 
another star of that most human firma- 
ment; to pay court, to jest, to intrigue: 
Swift to snarl impartially at men, things, 
laws, weather, women, hosts, fellow-guests, 
and other trifles; and to be loved in 
return by most, and trusted absolutely by 
Harley when a day came for all the rest 
of the world to fail him. 

That wonderful old house still exists, 
no longer wonderful, though still deeply 
interesting. It is now a goods-warehouse 
in the possession of Messrs. Tilbury, but 
it still bears the name of Oxford House, 
the name Harley gave it in 1711, when 
he was created Lord Oxford; and it 
stands at the top of Marylebone High 
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Street, facing Paddington Street, a little 
back from the pathway, as though it had 
retired sadly from the rude scenes of 
noise and change with which it had no 
communion. It was refronted more than 
a hundred years ago, when it was turned 
into a ladies’ school : a fact to be regretted 
from the point of its Harleian memories, 
though as a Georgian school it is quaint 
enough, and still looks prim enough to 
suggest many a vision of “prunes and 
prism,” minuet-dancing, lessons in globes, 
samplers, and deportment ; and incom- 
parably original spelling. But inside its 
walls there are more traces of Harley. 
There are wide old niches which once 
contained bookcases and shelves ; high- 
ceiled dark rooms leading one out of 
the other; vistas of dimness; rooms 
of which the walls were once probably 
panelled or decorated, but which are now 
covered with something unexplainable 
and fascinating,—something that has 
mellowed to a kind of rich tea-colour, and 
holds coat upon coat of var- 
nish with a polish like an old 
inlaid cabinet. It may have 
once been marbled paper, 
thought to be a good acade- 
mic background to the pruny 
and prismatic sylphs_ of 
Georgian days, but has little 
of the paper effect left, bear- 
ing upon it as it does all the 
dusts and suns and fogs, the 
mellowings and _ varnishings 
of more than a century gone. 

The ball-room, the site 
of which is of an immense 
size and gives some idea of 
Harley’s hospitalities, is now 
used as a place for storing 
people’s property — bags, 
dress-baskets, boxes, trunks, 
and what-not ; and outside its 
windows waves a remaining 
tree, the last of his sylvan 
garden. A few beautiful old 
chairs stand in the hall still, 
chairs from which a painted 
coat-of-arms has gradually 
cracked and faded away, so 
that even their history is 
lost, though they may easily 
have been Harley’s. How 
hard he worked here amassing his library 
when this old house was built may be 
faintly imagined when we read that by 
the year 1721 he had in his possession 
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6,000 books, 14,000 original charters, and 
500 rolls. It was from here that he 
directed all his labours, with the help of 
Humphrey Wanley, his devoted ally ; and 
he employed many persons both at home 
and abroad purchasing manuscripts, and 
used to send them instructions in his own 
hand, himself guiding them in their 
arduous searchings. He was a genius, the 
greatest genius, at this work—so he went 
into Parliament. It is our own experience : 
man, who can govern his country, writes a 
bad book ; man, who can write a good book, 
goes rather ineffectively into Parliament. 
So Harley, who hated coming to a 
ready decision, and hated strife, and liked 
sociability and philosophy and_ peace, 
went in for the politics of his age, a large 
part of which was necessarily court-gossip, 
intrigue, and wire-pulling, and sometimes 
personal violence: a Parliament of place- 
seekers in a country with a Court of 
women, ruled by any one of them but 
Anne—a Court called Anne’s by courtesy. 








The Countess of Oxford. 


A line of action which shows, at any rate, 
his philosophical courage under all sorts 
of fire—some of it feminine. 

He was chosen Speaker of the House 
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of Commons on February 11th, 1708, 
and found his work cut out for him in 
that time of chequered factions, though 
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Dean Swift in clerical dress and wig. 


Bolingbroke was his ally and Swift barked 
for him most untiringly. 

Every one knows how, at the Committee 
of Council in 1711, he was stabbed by 
a political fanatic, the Marquis de 
Guiscard, and for three weeks lay between 
life and death. This, however, settled 
his popularity. He was created Lord 
Oxford and Mortimer, and made Lord 
Treasurer by way of consolation. Swift 
wrote’: ‘This man has grown by per- 
secutions, turnings out, and stabbings. 
What waiting, and crowding, and bowing 
there will be at his levee ! ” 

His last public work was to build Vere 
Street Chapel, considered, in its day, a 
beautiful piece of architecture. In 1721 he 
died, leaving his collection to be carried 
on by Edward Harley, the second Earl. 

This is the father of Harley Street, its 
patron saint, its founder, this much- 
abused, much-loved, obstinate, genial old 
Harley ; and it is he who should be put 
into a niche on one of those houses of 
healing, and not St. Cosmo de Medici, 
or St. Damian, or even A‘sculapius, as 
the superficial devotee might imagine. 
He would look more effective there than 
a little County Council plaque, with his 
big Marlborough wig and ruffles, his roll 
of manuscripts in his hand, and a sea of 
books about his buckled shoes. I think 
he deserves some palm from posterity. 
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In 1708 the Duke of Newcastle pur- 
chased a part of the Marylebone estate to 
be let to aristocratic building speculators, 
and plans were drawn up for building on 
the flowering fields such large houses as 
could be used as suburban mansions 
by London gentlemen of wealth. These 
streets and squares, beginning with 
Cavendish Square, began to be laid out 
in 1717-18, and of these one was called 


Harley Street, after its landlord and 
builder, the great man who was still 


living at Oxford House, though thrown 
ignominiously out of office. 

The street grew by degrees from the 
Cavendish Square end, beginning with 
comparatively few houses at first ; but in 
Horwood’s plan, dated 1794, it is shown 
extending up as far as Weymouth Street, 
and on, under the title of Upper Harley 
Street, to the Marylebone Park Farm— 
z.e. five houses from Devonshire Street. 
3y 1823 it was finished rmght up to the 
high road and attained its full length. 

But the south end—close to Cavendish 
Square—has the choicest memories, for 
here Harley may have walked—is almost 
sure to have walked. He never saw the 
later half—the north end; but one can 
imagine that he would look with interest 
at his new street, so dignified and stately, 
called by his own name and so close to 
the home of his literary treasures. 

That then, to follow’an idle fancy, was 
the birth of the street. Its baptism was 
in this wise. 

Before it had grown up to Weymouth 
Street, much less to its full height (Mary- 
lebone Road), when it was only a short 
baby thing clinging desperately with both 
hands on to Cavendish: Square, one day 
into the adjoining fields, over which it 
was afterwards built, came George Whit- 
field, the companion of the Wesleys, and 
preached. That was on an Easter Sunday 
morning, when conceivably there were 
buttercups and windflowers in the scented 
grass, and a faint silver sky with far lone 
reaches stretching away beyond the 
Marylebone Fields, and a westerly wind 
breathing the pent-up passion of another 
spring. And crowds of men and women 
of all classes came to hear the good 
Whitfield, such crowds as had never been 
known before to listen to the pleadings 
of that early Methodist trio. People 
associate quaint things, sometimes tre- 
some things, sometimes desperate things, 
with the word Methodist now; but in 



























those far days the power of the new 
system lay in its sincerity, its humanity 
and whole-heartedness, and hundreds of 
weary wretches found consolation in its 
simple Gospel message on that memorable 
Easter morning—shabby, down-at-heel 
souls, which the State had a flippant way 
of consigning to eternity in a Tyburn 
tumbril, and the Church to another place 
in a Greek epigram. 

These first Wesleyan preachers stood at 
that day for the sacred word Humanity, 
and their Easter baptism of many maimed 
souls was a poetic consecration of Harley 
Street, afterwards the place of bodily 
healing. 

It is interesting, in the light of his 
passionately devoted friendship for Harley, 
that Swift’s name is the first to be con- 
nected with a residence in Harley Street 
—that is to say, the first great name. 
He is not presumed to have lived here 
long, if at all; but he wrote some letters 
to Stella from that street a little time 
before her death, at a moment when he 
was keenly anxious about her health and 
spirits. Stella died in 1728, so the house 
must have been one of the earliest, at the 
Cavendish Square end. 

The next of the great occupied No, 16, 
the house adjoining Caven- 
dish Square, and was no less 
a personage than the Prin- 
cess Amelia, the daughter 
of George II.—a very witty, 
capable princess, with a won- 
derful knack of taking care of 
herself with her tongue, and 
noted for the lively play of 
that weapon: sometimes, and 
notably upon one occasion, 
to the confusion of her 
enemies. This lady was born 
in Hanover before ever George 
came to England ; and during 
his lifetime she lived at St. 
James’s Palace, where she 
helped to keep the Court from 
falling asleep through the 
sheer stupidity of its follies 
—an abiding danger to a 
Georgian ménage ; but at her 
father's death she came to the 
house in Cavendish Square, 
half of which stood in Harley 
Street. This house has since 
been made into two separate 
ones, Many a wit and beauty 
must have stepped its floors, 
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and gossiped and complimented and 
sneered and satirised, during that august 
lady’s reign; and the walls should echo 
with the sounds of those gay hours, the 
light laugh, and the thin, sad minuet- 
music, sobbed out on violins, that is as 
far from our brass bands and gramophones 
as the last star fainting in the hush of 
dawn is removed from the glare of a glass 
diamond set in pinchbeck. 

The next of the immortals is to my 
mind one of the greatest—Turner. He 
afterwards built himself a house in Queen 
Anne Street, but in 1799 he was living 
at 64, Harley Street, a house which he 
bought when affluence began definitely to 
surround him, and the barber’s shop in 
Maiden Lane, which could contain his 
immeasurable genius but not its products 
—his canvases—became all too small. 
It was one of the funniest moves towards 
fashion that a man has ever taken, because 
Turner was the last man in the world to 
intend it—was blind to it, never thought 
of it in such a trivial connection. It was 
like Thomas Carlyle suddenly moving 
casually to Park Lane, if such a thing can 
be imagined. ‘Turner was not even an 
A.R.A. at the time—only an inexpressible 
genius. But money was coming to him 
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in showers, as it were, and his great 
canvases wanted more room, and he 
wanted more light. No. 64 was not too 
far from his dear London: from it he 
could easily reach his beloved haunts— 
the mystic river traffic, the brown barges 
of the Thames, the cargoes of flaming 
oranges, the dashes of murky sunset 
across the muddy reaches, the mists 
over the grey dim towers at early morning, 
the purple dawn silences, the sudden 
splashes of molten gold striking athwart 
the white pinnacles of the Strand churches. 
These wonders, his absolute world, were 
still within his reach ; he could still go in 
taciturn silence and slouch round those 
dirty wharves and dingy creeks, in mist, 
in rain, in sunset, in sunrise, and see the 
glory of the sun transform them into royal 
cities of gold and green and purple; he 
could still catch the passion of that ever- 
lasting triumph of beauty over materialism, 
that war of eternal glory and human 
squalor which is the poetry of the meeting 
of sky and city. 

So Turner became fashionable, so far 
as his residence was concerned. From 


what can be gathered, however, the house 
was furnished with nothing, or next to 
nothing but canvases, and a few meagre 


necessities. They probably cleaned the 
windows, for the simple and naive reason 
that they wanted light ; but they eschewed 
curtains and such fripperies. It was not 
a pose: positively ‘Turner lived for nothing 
but his calling—that of capturing the name- 
less splendours of the sea and sky—to 
him a sacred one: His old father, the 
barber, lived here with him, and an old 
servant-woman with a face like a witch, 
but a heart of deep devotion to the genius. 
Most people know the story of that odd 
trio—the dirty, ill-favoured old father 
charily answering the door with the chain 
still up to stray visitors, and snarling a 
refusal to most: an old man who repre- 
sented in himself the commercial side of 
Art, of which Turner himself was innocent, 
and who used to travel for miles of weary 
journeys, conveying the masterpieces of 
his son’s brush to their destinations. 
Often on these long journeys, in days 
when travelling was slow and dangerous, 
did he imperil the priceless thing he 
carried for the sake of a few pence 
more to coach or carrier, and convey 
it himself in some rickety cart in which 
he got a “lift.” 

While living in Harley Street ‘Turner 
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was made A.R.A., in 1802 R.A., and 
in 1806 he was appointed Professor of 
Perspective. His life was one of hard, 
unremitting work, uncheered by any 
earthly joys so far as we usually count 
them: from here he travelled abroad 
occasionally, and took sketching tours 
into the country, but all in pursuit of 
his one beloved object, and with perhaps 
the blindest eye for anything around or 
below that object of any great genius 
before or since, except perhaps the physi- 
cally blind Milton. His art was wife, 
child, love, hope, joy to him; it had no 
rival, no dream of a rival; and yet it is 
we who reap the reward of that willing 
asceticism. ‘The flagstones of Harley 
Street must often have rung to the tread 
of a shuffling old man who emerged from 
No. 64, bowing under the weight of a 
great picture over which he was going 
to haggle; or have seen the grave, pale, 
immovable face of the painter passing 
along in the shadows, going or returning 
from those dawn or sunset quests after 
everlasting beauty: a man of careless 
dress and reserved, even surly mien, with 
his loosely worn hair falling on to his 
collar, and his clean-shaven, rather heavy 
face set in a kind of still gloom of which 
we shall never have the secret. Every 
one knows the story of his final madness ; 
his disappearance, and the finding of him 
at last in a remote Chelsea cottage by the 
witch-faced old woman, who was the last 
poor thing left to love him. 

Possibly the next of the immortals to 
live here was Allan Ramsay the painter, 
who, by-the-bye, must not be confused 
with his father, Allan Ramsay the wig- 
maker and poet. ‘The painter was 
born in Edinburgh in 1713, and came to 
London early in his career. He studied 
for some years in Rome, and then took 
up his abode at 67, Harley Street, upon 
being appointed portrait-painter to King 
George III. Besides the members of 
that illustrious but not strictly beautiful 
family, he painted some very interesting 
people, amongst these the great Lord 
Mansfield, Gibbon the historian, and 
Hume. He was more than the mere 
Georgian courtier and place-seeker: he 
was a man of wide culture and great 
dignity of character, an intelligent and 
experienced traveller, and a very good 
linguist. 

He was a valued friend of Dr. Johnson, 


who may often have come to No. 67 with 
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many others of that brilliant coterie. 
He is buried in Marylebone Old Parish 
Church, now Parish Chapel. 

A specimen of his work is shown in the 
portrait of the dear little Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George III., given on this 
page, a descendant of the witty Amelia 
previously referred to. 

At No. 11 lived the Duke of Wellington 
when he was Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
before his greatest honours were won. 
Now it seems positively childish to 
attempt to say anything about this quite 
immortal person. It is almost like re- 
telling that weary world-worn old chestnut 
which somebody whose effigy 
ought to be burnt invented 
about George Washington and 
a dreadful cherry-tree. ‘That 
wicked old story has before now 
implanted an impatience of a 
grand man, and even of cherry- 
trees (in the abstract), in many 
a young breast; and some- 
how the conventional Early 
Victorian idea of the Iron Duke, 
as always and most annoyingly 
triumphant, with no difficulties 
and no faults, and rewarded for 
his splendid services by being 
allowed to be painted in a very 
bad picture in the act of pre- 
senting a hideous kind of work- 
box to a Royal baby, while 
the Prince Consort beams in 
the background, is a very irri- 
tating one. 

Happily the old Duke is 
above and beyond the kind of 
weak adulation which washes 
sloppily about the feet of those 
immortals who stand upon 
lonely rocks ; and for us it is 
enough to reflect that he was 
actually living at No. 11, Harley Street, 
in 1807, at a time when his mind would 
be absorbed in his coming expedition 
in the Peninsula—a time when he would 
be longing with all the ardour of which 
he was gloriously capable to strike that 
blow at Napoleon in Europe which was 
to prove the beginning of the enemy’s 
end. During the campaign of Waterloo 
his mother, Lady Mornington, was herself 
living temporarily at No. 11, eagerly 
awaiting the news of her son’s victory. 
Until quite recently there were some old 
iron brackets on the front of this house, 
the original receptacles for the torches 
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used to illuminate it on the occasions 
of its owner’s triumphs. 

At No. 53 lived Sir Charles Lyell, the 
great geologist. At No. 38, Barry Corn- 
wall the poet (Bryan Procter, the father of 
the poetess) lived for some years, though 
later in his life he moved to Weymouth 
Street, where he died. So great are the 
poets who have sung to us since the day 
when Barry Cornwall first began to be 
famous—about 1815—that we of this 
generation are apt to slightly underrate 
him, But, as Harriet Martineau so clearly 
points out in her “ Biographical Sketches,” 
he came to a dark, gloomy, depressed 







































Her Royal Highness Princess Amelia. 


England like'a veritable ray of sunshine, 
when there was little other sunshine to 
cheer it. Social affairs were in a state of 
chaos, and sullen ill-humours found half- 
vent in riot and crime all over the country. 
Byron stood for poetry, and his selfish 
metaphysics had not the magic of en- 
couragement in their notes, however great 
and undeniable his genius. It was an 
age when the thinking world believed in 
nothing at all, and the unthinking in only 
grossnesses and rank materialism. ‘This 
new poet sang out suddenly of belief 
in the common Lares and Penates, the 
ordinary ties, the usual affections, the 
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domestic loves, the quite everyday things 
of life, which may yet be touched with a 
spark of divinity. 

But the portals of No. 38 have a double 
significance, and for me at least a higher 
sanctity, in the name of Bryan Procter’s 
angel daughter, Adelaide Anne Procter. 
Some of us vaguely think of her as the 
author of “The Lost Chord”; others 
again as a 
hymn-writer 
something 
very solemn 
and serious, if 
not terrifying. 
And faint 
visions arise of 
black kid 
gloves too long 
at the finger- 
tips, a poke 
bonnet, a 
“dolman,” and 
a crinoline ; 
and thin lips, 
and depres- 





sion. The 
other day I 
talked to a 
friend of nearly 
ninety, who 
told me that 
he went many 
many years 
ago to a ball 


at 38, Harley 
Street, and 
danced with a 
lovely girl, who 
had flowing 
yellow curls, 
and eyes like 
an angel’s—a girl who was by far the 
best dancer in the room. That was 
Adelaide Procter, the hymn-writer. 
Dickens says of her that she had the 
merriest laugh he knew—and he was a 
connoisseur in laughs—and her own 
letters show her intense love of dancing. 
Her gay heart was alive to its own joy 
and to every answering joy in the world 
she found so beautiful ; but it was equally 
alive to the pain and want and suffering, 
for it is now well known that she killed 
herself by her too ardent labours for the 
poor and helpless. Then her first attempt 
at poetry-writing is characteristically 
modest. It is an old story. She sent 
her verses to Household Words when 
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Queen Anne. 


From a painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 








Dickens was editing it, giving an assumed 
name, “ Mary Berwick.” They and many 
others were accepted, and gradually a 
legend grew up at the editorial offices 
that the unknown “ Miss Berwick ” was a 
governess in a gentleman’s family, and 
an imaginary picture of her staid and 
elderly appearance was indissolubly con- 
nected with her writings. One day 
Dickens went 
to dinner in 
Harley Street, 
and took with 
him an early 
proof of House- 
hold Words, 
saying to Mrs, 
Procter that 
there was a 
pretty poem 
in it, and she 
should read it. 
When the real 
authorship was 
disclosed he 
was hilarious 
with amuse- 
ment and 
amazement, 
both at the 
utter — disap- 
pearance of 
the imaginary 
Miss Berwick 
and at finding 
in her place 
the pretty 
blushing girl, 
with laughing 
eyes and clus- 
tering ringlets, 
** yellow, like 
ripe corn.” Her wish had been to let 
her poems stand on their own merits: as 
the daughter of a poet she would not 
use his name to help her own efforts to 
recognition. She was a rare woman. 
There are few with that delicate reticence 
now. 

Later on she joined the Church of 
Rome, in which communion her sweet 
songs are still intensely loved. Always, 
behind her gay and vivacious manner, 
there lay a deep sense of religious duty 
and a very wide, unaffected humanity ; 
and as she grew a little older and saw 
more of life, her enthusiasm turned in the 
direction of practically assisting the poor 
and sick. She threw herself heart and 



































soul into the organising of night refuges 
for the destitute, visiting the sick, shelter- 
ing the houseless, and teaching the then 
miserably ignorant children of the poor. 
Dickens says “she wrought these things 
witha flushed earnestness that disregarded 
season, weather, time of day or night, 
food or rest.” She wore away her delicate 
frame, and at last it broke down. At mid- 
night on February 2nd, 1864, she turned 
to her mother, who sat by her dying bed, 
and said, smiling, ‘‘It has come at last,” 
and quietly died. 

At No. 49 William Horne, M.P., re- 
sided in the forties, a man whose gallant 
efforts in the cause of the ill-used children 
of the working classes did great things 
towards altering the misery of their con- 
dition—a condition which now reads like 
a modern Dante’s Inferno. His “ Report 
of the Employment of Children in Mines 
and Factories” is said to have hastened 
the Act restricting the massacre of the 
young in this way, for it was a massacre 
of a very wholesale kind ; and it certainly 
inspired Mrs. Browning’s immortal poem 
“The Cry of the Children,” one of the 
most pathetic appeals for little ones ever 
penned. Mrs. Browning was living at 
50, Wimpole Street, at the time, and 
knew Mr. Horne and his noble project. 

At No. 73 Gladstone lived during some 
of the most exciting scenes of his career. 
The house is still called by some of his 
admirers ‘“‘The Gladstone Shrine,” and 
certainly it is a shrine in the sense that 
hundreds of devotees, and otherwise, 
visited him there, sometimes against his 
will. It was emphatically too uncomfort- 
ably reminiscent of the fate of the French 
Revolution shrines on one occasion 
(Sunday, Feb. 24th, 1878), when an angry 
crowd, lashed into violent rage over the 
Russo-Turkish war, came and broke in all 
the windows with stones, and otherwise 
injured and defaced the house. Earlier 
in the same afternoon a crowd of quite 
friendly persons had arrived to cheer and 
praise the great statesman with congratula- 
tions very heart-felt, no doubt, but rather 
disturbing. But later on these were 


followed by a furiously angry deputation 
of far greater numbers, who again were 
reinforced by another indignant band— 
with the result that No. 73 would very 
shortly have been wrecked had not the 
Police been very prompt in coming to 
The hooting 


Mr. Gladstone’s assistance. 
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was deafening, and the missiles thrown in at 
the wrecked windows were getting posi- 
tively dangerous to the lives of those inside. 

A double line of mounted police had 
to keep guard nearly the whole way along 
the street, to prevent further political 
arguments of this practical nature. It 
must have been an exciting time. But 
the great man’s chief comment on the 
whole incident is, “This is not very 
Sabbatical.” Somehow that is very 
characteristic of Gladstone: he has all 
his windows and much of his furniture 
broken on a Sunday, and the aspect 
that strikes him is that his enemies 
have broken the Sabbath! His fine 
old Puritan origin needs no further ex- 
pounding, either by the Bishop of Ripon 
or Mr. Morley. It is there in a nutshell, 
and adds its own piquancy to his High- 
Churchmanship. 

There are many more great ones of 
Harley Street, but space limits any more 
detailed commentary. But it may interest 
the dwellers in the favoured houses to see 
a list of the most important of these. 
At No. 6 lived Beckford, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1800; at No. 2, Lord Kinnoul 
in 1800; and after him at the same house, 
Lady Salisbury ; at No. 16, in addition to 
Princess Amelia, Sir Andrew Clarke ; at 
21, Samuel Bosanquet in 1812; at 23, 
Lord George Beresford ; at 24, the Hon. 
Mrs. Harley ; at 28, Sir Hans Sloane ; at 
30, Comte Lieven, Russian Ambassador 
in 1814; also at the same house, Lord 
Walsingham; at 33, Philip Cypriani, 
the artist; at 39, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in 1803; at 41, C. Berwicke, 
the artist; at 46, the Duke of Dorset ; 
and at 60, Lady Rodney. 

Harley Street is changing, as all things 
change. The very doctors of to-day are 
an evolution from the doctors who were 
there say forty years ago. Gone is the 
system of leeches applied for every human 
ill; gone also the science that kept out 
all disease by a system of closed doors 


. . a“ 
and windows, and a careful stuffing up of 


every ingress of light and air. Gone is 
a good old type of “family doctor ”—a 
charming stiff person in a buttoned frock- 
coat, and carrying an umbrella and hat; 
gone are the side-whiskers, the clean- 
shaven lips, the pompous “ we,” the large 
respectable gloves. 

This is in the nature of things, and no 
doubt works out mainly for good. 
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RANDFATHER rose slowly, with 
x the aid of his stick, when they 


heard the carriage in the avenue, 
and gave grandmother his arm. His lips 
were restless, and there was a moist smile 
in her eyes. George Hamley had married 
abroad twelve years before, and now he 
was buried abroad, and they had bidden 
his wife and child home. ‘They were a 
proud family; and though he had been 
enthusiastic about his colonial wife, he 
and they always saw things differently. 
They glanced at each other uneasily as 
they moved slowly towards the door. 
They had come to understand each other 
without words. 

Their faces brightened when they met 
Margaret Hamley. She looked as the 
wife of a Hamley should look ; she dressed 
as the wife of a Hamley should dress ; and 
she spoke as the wife of a Hamley gone 
to rest should speak—clearly and sweetly, 
and bravely for all the tears in her eyes. 

“T had thought that Ae would bring 
me,” she said. ‘‘ You will love me for 
his sake.” 

“We shall love you for your own.” 
Grandfather raised her hand gallantly to 
his lips. 

** My dear,” said grandmother, “I have 
wondered so often what my boy’s wife was 
like.... I am happy now, my dear. We 
will have a cry together some other time.” 

They held hands without speaking for 
a few moments. ‘Then Margaret turned 
to the yellow-haired, blue-eyed child of 
eleven who stood shyly at the door. 

“This is our little Vera,” she said, with 
the mother-light in her eyes. Grand- 
father started and leaned heavily on his 
stick, and grandmother clung heavily to 
his arm. ‘They glanced at each other 
for the least perceptible moment. Then 
they drew the child to them and kissed 
her. ‘Their eyes met again, with a question 
and no answer, over her head. 

“You are surprised that Vera is so 
fair?” her mother asked. There was a 
suspicion of combat in her voice, and the 
old people looked at each other again. 

“A little,” grandfather owned — “a 
little. . We—we are a dark brood. .. . 





We have always mated with the dark. 
You are dark, my dear.” 
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Margaret drew the child towards her, 


“IT would not have my little fairy 
different,” she said. 
‘‘Of course not: no, no.” He lifted 


Vera’s flushed face with his hand and 
nodded slowly. “A very pretty little 
fairy. Of course not—of course not.... 
Good heavens!” _ He seized her left 
hand suddenly, and pointed to the middle 
finger. Grandmother trembled violently, 
and he led her to her chair. 

“When was it done, and how?” he 
asked, wiping his forehead rapidly. 

“She caught it in a window-frame, 
when she was seven,” Margaret explained. 
“We feared she would lose the joint, but 
the finger is only shortened very slightly.” 

“It doesn’t hurt now,” Vera protested 
cheerfully. 

“Not now,” said grandfather—“ not 
now.” He stroked her hair and sighed. 

There was an awkward pause. ‘They 
were glad when two of Vera’s cousins 
came in to fetch her. There was a pony 
for her, they whispered, and an immense 
doll’s house, and three shelves full of 
books. She clapped her hands and 
kissed her grandparents ; and grandfather 
called her ‘‘a pretty little fairy” again, 
and sighed ; and grandmother kissed her 
twice, and wiped. her eyes. 

“Unto the third and fourth generation !” 
she quavered, when the door had closed 
upon the children. 

Margaret regarded them closely for a 
few moments. Then she drew her chair 
a little closer.to theirs. ‘“ Tell me,” she 
requested quietly. Grandfather coughed 
to clear his voice. 

“You will understand our surprise,” he 
said, “ when you have visited the picture- 
gallery. You will find Vera’s portrait 
there—Vera as some one else was when 
she was seven. You will find her again 
as she is now; again as .she will be 
when she is fourteen, seventeen, nineteen, 
twenty-one. She was only twenty-one 
when she died—Vera’s great-great-aunt 
Lilian. There has been no one 
else like her in the family—no one so 
beautiful.” He paused, and grandmother 
breathed heavily. 

“Yes ?” said Margaret calmly. 

“You will notice that the left hand 1s 
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always partly hidden by a handkerchief or 
draperies. She lost the top of the second 
finger when she was seven. It was shut 
in a window in the south corridor. 
Thompson can show you the window. At 
twenty she married one of our neigh- 
bours, the Derings. He was handsome 
and a gentleman, but poor and wild. 
He was not faithful. Just before a child 
was expected she went out of her mind. 
The child never lived. Afterwards she 
seemed to recover her reason, but——” 
He stopped, and grandmother gave a 
muffled cry. 

“Yes?” Margaret bent forward a 
little. 

“She killed him; struck him through 
the heart with a dagger as he slept. She 
was mad—quite mad. She died soon 
afterwards.” 

“Quite mad!” Grandmother wrung 
herhands. “ Fair hair and blue eyes. . . . 
To the fourth generation ! ” 

“T see.” Margaret’s face and voice 
were calm; but she clutched the locket 
that held her husband’s portrait. ‘ The 
sins of the fathers! . . . Since you fear 
disgrace from my child—Azs child—I will 
take her away. JZ do not fear harm from 
Vera. If I did”—her eyes blazed 
suddenly—“I should love her just the 
same.” 

She half rose; but grandfather laid a 
shaking hand on her shoulder, and grand- 
mother caught at her hand. 

“You are a mother, Margaret. You 
know 1 must love my boy’s child,” she 
pleaded. 

“Tt is because we love her that we are 
so afraid,” grandfather explained. 

“ Afraid ?” cried Margaret scornfully— 
“afraid of a fancied likeness to a woman 
dead a hundred years ?” 

“The likeness is no fancy,” said grand- 
father. ‘It may be foolish to fear that 
harm will follow from it ; but those whose 
family records go back for four hundred 
years do not laugh at heredity. Anyhow, 
we shall guard and cherish her all the 
more carefully for the warning. My 
daughter ”—he laid his hand on Margaret's 
arm again—“ we shall cherish you too.” 

Then he hobbled out ; and Margaret sat 
down beside grandmother, and they talked 
of George Hamley. Grandmother cried a 
little, but Margaret shed no useless tears. 
She was made of stronger fibre than the 

amleys, though every whit as fine. 
They learned to lean on her in everything 
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during the next few years, and to love 
her more even than their own. She was 
a very sweet woman as well as a strong 
one, and ruled others without knowing 
that she ruled them. 

Vera, on the other hand, was a true 
Hamley in_ disposition—over-sensitive, 
over-thoughtful, and too much inclined 
to rely upon others. Although she was 
left in ignorance of great-great-aunt Lilian’s 
history, the portraits always had a peculiar 
attraction for her. She loved to sit beside 
them and read ; and when her mother was 
not there, she used to talk to them. 

“It always seems as if she tried to 
speak to me,” she told Margaret once. 
“Don’t you think she looks as if she 
wanted help? Perhaps she hadn't a 
wise mummy like you, Marjy.” She had 
adopted her father’s pet name for her 
mother when she was a baby, and kept 
to it since. 

** Since you have a wise mummy, take 
her advice, and don’t trouble yourself with 
fancies, darling,” Margaret said, and drew 
her away. Margaret imagined that Lilian 
had failed for want of some one to guide 
her ; and she realised painfully that Vera’s 
future would depend largely on guidance. 

She hoped at first to strengthen Vera’s 
character by strengthening her mind and 
body. In the latter respect she succeeded, 
in the former she failed. ‘The child was 
intelligent and learnt quickly, and she 
improved greatly in bodily health during 
the first two years at Hamley Hall; but 
education failed to give her any initiative 
or self-reliance. She always had leaned 
on others, and she always would. This 
was her real similarity to her unfortunate 
ancestress, and Margaret was constantly 
being alarmed by parallels in their lives. 
Grandfather and grandmother would so 
often start at the mention of some harm- 
less thing that she had done ; and when 
Margaret questioned them, grandfather 
would bring out an old writing where Ais 
grandfather had set down the history of 
Lilian, and they would find a fragment of 
Vera’s history there. The coincidences, 
at which Margaret had laughed at first, 
began to alarm her ; and she found herself 
trying to make Vera look as different 
from Lilian as possible by differences in 
dress, in doing her hair, and in other 
little ways. She even made her do things 
because Lilian had not done them. 

When Véra was fourteen, she took a 
fever as Lilian had, and they had to cut 
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off her fair hair. The portrait of Lilian 
at fourteen, with short yellow curls, might 
have been her great-great-niece, for all 
that one could tell. After the fever she 
grew quieter and brooded as Lilian had 
done, and she was always staring at the 
portrait. 

“T feel as if "we were two people, and 
yet the same,” she said. 

At sixteen she began to suffer from 
fainting fits. Lilian had suffered from 
them at that age. She grew thinner and 
quieter than ever, and her eyes were like 


great lamps in her head. The doctor 
advised taking her abroad for some 
months. Margaret hesitated a little, 


because Lilian had gone abroad at the 
same age ; but finally she took her. She 
brought her back restored to health, but 
very fragile and thoughtful. She might 
have stepped from the frame which 
showed Lilian at seventeen. The writing 
said that she was depressed after her 
return from France, and would sit for 
hours talking to herself. Vera would 
have done so if her mother had not 
roused her. 

“Your grandfather and grandmother 
are growing very old,” she used to plead. 


“No one can brighten them as you 
can. Let them hear you laugh and 
sing.” 


So she laughed and sang, and grew more 
cheerful again. For we do not merely 
laugh because we are glad, but are glad 
because we laugh. The great powers 
that made us have made us so. 

When Vera was nineteen, she grew 
brighter for another reason—as Lilian had 
done—and her eyes laughed like the eyes 
in the next canvas. She told her dead 
ancestress the secret first, kneeling before 
her in the warm June twilight. 

“T love him, Lilian,” she whispered— 
“love him! You loved some one, 
didn’t you? Your eyes say so.... It 
isn’t everybody who can love as we do, 
is it, dear ?” 

Her mother found her there, and called 
to her sharply. ‘Then she told her the 
secret, with her face buried in her lap. 
Margaret sat facing the laughing portrait 





with her head on her hand. She 
moistened her lips twice before she 
spoke. 


“Robert Dering!” she repeated huskily ; 
** Robert Dering ! 


!” He was the great-great- 


nephew of the Dering who had loved the 
fair face that laughed from the wall; and 
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the shapely white hand that toyed with 
the fan had slain him! 

“You like him, don’t you?” Vera 
pleaded. ‘‘ You won’t say that I mustn't 
love him because he is poor? Yow weren't 
rich once.” 

**No, dear.” Margaret moistened her 
lips again. “It is not that, but... I 
cannot answer you now. I must see what 
your grandfather and grandmother say.” 

“They will say what you tell them,” 
the girl asserted. ‘‘ They lean on you in 
everything. Weall do. Jdo. I always 
shall till—till e 

“Till you lean on him.” ‘There was 
a frightened sound in Margaret’s voice. 
Vera attributed it to pain at the idea of 
being supplanted, and put her arms affec- 
tionately round her. 

‘**T shall always come to you too, dear, 
dear Marjy,” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear, yes. It isn’t that. I shall 
be glad for you to have some one who will 
care for you when I am gone. .. I— 
I am not well, I think. I will talk to 
you presently. Leave menow. No, no! 
there is nothing the matter. Leave me 
a little while. ... Oh! my God! my 
God !” 

Margaret rocked herself to and fro in 
the chair. The twilight had grown deep, 
but the stars were peeping out, and the 
moon was looking in the endmost window 
of the gallery. She could distinguish the 
white dress of Aunt Lilian, and the spark- 
ling eyes. She could almost fancy that 
she felt a presence in the room, a hand 
laid pleadingly on her arm. ‘‘ Some one 
to lean upon.” That was what frail 
creatures like Vera and Lilian needed. 
Vera had leaned on her all these years. 
Now she must lean on some one else. And 
if the support failed ? 

The moonlight crept farther along the 
wall, till it covered the two last pictures 
of Lilian. It lit up both faces—the face 
with the smiling eyes, and the face full of 
despair. Margaret read her answer in 
them. Vera’s future would depend, not 
on herself, but on another. Whether the 
other should be Robert Dering, whose an- 
cestor had died at Lilian’s hand, depended 
on Margaret. She could prevent Vera 
marrying him; but she could not prevent 
her loving him. She could not prevent 
her heart breaking if he failed her. If he 
would love her and guard her always— 
that was the only hope. He was a strong 
man, and he cou/d guard her if he would, 
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Margaret made a sudden resolution. She 
would speak to him. 

He listened very quietly while she told 
the story. ‘Then he drew a deep breath. 
“T do not attach any importance to the 
coincidence with the past,” he said. “I 
do attach importance to your estimate 
of Vera’s character. I shall do my best, 
Mrs. Hamley.” 

She gave him her hand. “Yes, 
Robert, you will do your best. God 
help you!” 

So Vera and Robert Dering were 
married on a bright summer morning of 
the next year. ‘hey decked the church 
with wild roses, and Vera was like a white 
rosebud flushed with pink. She looked 
the world squarely in the face, and made 
her responses with unexpected firmness. 
Margaret knew that Vera was brave be- 
cause she trusted her husband so much ; 
and she was hopeful for her, for in 
her heart of hearts she trusted Robert 
Dering. 

Things went well with the young couple 
at first. Vera came back from the honey- 
moon brighter and stronger than they had 
ever known her. She and Robert were 
devoted to each other. He applied 
himself vigorously to his profession as a 
solicitor, and Vera took a pride in his 
work instead of calling him from it. He 
was greatly attached to Margaret, and she 
to him. ‘They rivalled each other in 
trying to spoil Vera, she used to tell them, 
and she was going to try to spoil ¢hem. 
She became very thoughtful of their 
comfort, and Margaret told herself that at 
last the child was “ finding herself.” 

When Vera learned that she was to be 
a mother, she had no repinings or fore- 
bodings. Indeed, it was she who cheered 
them. Nature had planned her for the 
role of wife and mother. Margaret realised 
this, and was easier about her future than 
she had ever been before. 

Then the thunderbolt fell ! 

Vera had driven over to the Hall to see 
her mother. Margaret happened to be 
out ; and grandmother, with the irrespon- 
sible garrulity of age, told her the history 
of great-great-aunt Lilian. Robert sum- 
moned Margaret in the evening. She 
found Vera huddled up on the sofa, 
plucking at nothing with her slender 
hands, 

“Mother!” she cried. ‘ Mother! 
I've got to kill Bob. Grandmother says 
80. It isn’t my fault, because I have to 
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do what she did. Besides, she’s come to 
make me. Stand out in the light, Lilian, 
where mother can see you. There! . 

She looks very childish to be my great- 
great-aunt, but she died young, you 


see. . . . Mind, Bob! She’s coming near 
you! She’s got the dagger! . . . I don’t 
want to kill you, Bob—really I don’t— 
because you're such a nice boy. . . . And 


you'll lose your good looks when you're 
killed!” ‘Then she burst into frenzied 
laughter, and raved, and sang snatches 
of songs till she fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, 

The next day, although very prostrated, 
she was sensible; and when she was 
strong enough to get up, they reasoned 
with her upon the absurdity of her 
delusion. It was ridiculous, they said, 
to suppose that what some one else did 
a hundred years before could have any 
influence over her. It did not follow 
that, because she was like Lilian in looks, 
she was like her in character ; and even 
if she were, she would act differently 
because she was differently situated. 
Lilian had come to distrust and hate her 
husband. Se had every reason to trust 
and love hers. Lilian would never have 
done wrong if she had been married to 
Robert. She agreed in a dull, unimpressed 
way with their arguments. 

“Only if I should go mad, you zw// lock 
me up, so that I can’t hurt Bob, won’t 
you ?” she repeated after each assent. 

“You won’t go mad, darling,” Robert 
assured her. 

“Your little baby will make you 
different for ever from Lilian,” her mother 
whispered ; and then, for the first time, 
she smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I shall be different 
from Lilian then.” 

When she fell into fits of brooding, as 
she did frequently, Margaret could always 
rouse her with this argument. 

“‘ Lilian couldn’t have done it, if her 
baby had been born,” Vera used to say ; 
“and if she could, Z couldn’t.” 

A fortnight later the baby was born— 
dead ! 

They despaired of Vera’s life for a full 
week; and for another week she lay 
staring at the wall without speaking, and 
they feared that her reason was gone. 
Then she plucked at Margaret’s sleeve, 
and whispered to her. “T am like 
Lilian, you see,” she said. “I’ve got to 
kill him. . . . And I love him so!” 
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She wanted Robert in the room, and 
she could hardly take her eyes from his 
chair when he was absent ; but she could 
not bear him to come near her. 

“Don’t let him come and be killed!” 
she would shriek. ‘ Don’t let him!” 

nce, when she had been staring at 
him for a long time, she suddenly burst 
out laughing. “ He doesn’t know what 
I have here!” she whispered to Margaret. 
They found that she had a stiletto hidden 
under the bedclothes. She must have 
crawled out of her room at night, and 
taken it from his study desk, where he 
kept it as a paper-knife. 

She was rational in other respects, and 
they hoped that, as she grew stronger, 
the delusion would pass away. But soon 
after she was allowed to sit up .the nurse 
was called away for a moment. When 
she returned, Vera was gone from the 
bedroom. They found her in a faint 
beside the desk where the stiletto had 
lain. Several of the drawers were turned 
out, and she had evidently been looking 
for it. 

When she came-to from the faint, she 
talked incessantly to an imaginary Lilian. 
‘““T have to do it,” she would sob, ‘‘ haven’t 


I, Lilian? You had to doit. Oh, my 
dear, dear Bob!” 
She grew very weak from incessant 


crying, and the doctor warned them that 
she was gradually sinking, and that unless 
they could get the delusion out of her 
head they would lose her. So they 
reasoned with her and pleaded with her, 
but without the slightest result. Lilian 
had killed her husband when they had 
been married eighteen months, she per- 
sisted—“ and you know I always do what 
Lilian did.” 

Margaret suggested that he should go 
away ; but Vera grew so depressed at the 
idea that he dared not. He grew white 
and hollow-faced about this time; and 
Margaret began to brood with her face on 
her hand, and came almost to believe the 
influence that she had scorned. 

As Vera grew weaker and weaker, she 
became cheerful again. 

“You see,” she explained, “if I die 
before we have been married eighteen 
months, that will make me different from 
Lilian, and I shan’t have to kill Bob. 
So I’m glad I’m going to die.” 

It wanted six weeks to the eighteen 
months then, and the doctor gave her 
about a fortnight. Before a week was up 
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she had a serious fainting-fit. 


It took the 
doctor an hour to restore her; and he 
declared that another attack like it would 


end matters. ‘“‘ If you could persuade her 
that Aunt Lilian’s life has no influence 
over hers,” he said, “ or even that it is 
possible to combat the influence, she 
would recover yet; there is nothing 
organically wrong. But the body is the 
creature of the mind. She will die be- 
cause she wishes to die.” 

So Margaret and Robert pleaded with 
her once more. 

“You are killing yourself, sweetheart,” 
he said, ‘‘and breaking our hearts; and 
all for an absurd fancy. Can't you be 
brave and fight it? How can a woman 
dead and buried a hundred years ago 
make you do what you don’t want to 
aor” ; 

“You don’t understand,” she replied 
feebly. ‘‘She doesn’t make me. She is 
just an index showing what I shad/ do. 
It’s no use shaking your head. You know 
that I always have done what she did, I 
have inherited her nature.” 

‘You are not descended from her.” 

*T am descended from the people that 
she was descended from. ‘There is some 
evil fate in them and me ; I cannot help it.” 

“Yes, you can, Vera. Make up your 
mind that the past has no power over you, 
and its power will cease. ‘Trust yourself 
to me, and let me fight fate for you.” 

She sighed. “I can’t, dear. ... You 
must let me go.” 

She sank back on her pillows and closed 
her eyes. Her breath was very faint ; and 
she might almost be dead, to look at her. 
Margaret’s lips quivered for a few moments. 
Then she spoke. 

“Try to fight it, dear,” she entreated. 
“ At least you can ¢ry. We will help you. 
We are strong people, Bob and I. Lean 
on us.” 

Vera gave a helpless cry. 

“T can’t, Marjy! I can’t! I daresay 
you are right. You generally are. But 
Z believe it, you see.” She raised herself 
on one elbow excitedly. “It is a curse 
on the blood that is in me—the blood of 
the Hamleys !” 

Margaret threw her arms round Vera; 
and broke into great sobs that shook 
her. 

“God forgive me, my child!” she cried. 
“God forgive me! There is none of 
their blood in you. You are not my 
husband’s child,—only mine! . ... God 
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forgive me for what I have done! Don’t 
look at me—don’t look at me!” 

Vera pushed back the hair that had 
fallen over Margaret’s face. It was still 
long beautiful black hair, and the thin 
streaks of grey here and there had only 
come in the last few weeks. She put her 
feeble hand under her chin and looked 
intently in her face. ‘Then she drew it 
to her own, and kissed her several times. 

“Dear Marjy!” she said. “ How 
brave you are! I shall always think that 
you are the best woman in the world, 
whatever you have done. lam going 
to get better—to—get—better.” She sank 
back on the pillows, and closed her eyes 
again with a drowsy smile. “ Kiss me, 
Bob.” 

Robert Dering clenched his hands, and 
set his lips fiercely. He did not move 
till Margaret made a peremptory gesture. 
Then he bent over his wife and kissed her 
forehead lightly, and went out of the room. 
Margaret sat there till Vera was asleep. 
Then she too went out, staggering and 
feeling with her hands like one whose 
sight had gone. Robert put his arm 
round her gently when she reached the 
passage. 

“T knew you would understand,” she 
said brokenly. 

“ How could she believe it?” he cried 
passionately, 

“How could she?” Margaret’s lips 
quivered. “I did not expect that she 
would,” she said, in a low, dull voice. 
“Tt—it has hurt. . I wish you had 
been my child, Bob.” 

“Dear mother,” he whispered. “Try 
to cry.” 


She shook her head, and he endeavoured. 


to comfort her. Vera was weak, he said, 
and not herself. She had always been 
used to taking her mother’s word without 
question. She would understand the 
deception and the reason for it as soon as 
she was stronger. He should keep away 
from her till she did, for he could not 
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conceal his disgust at her readiness to 
believe evil of her mother. 

“No, no, dear,” Margaret begged. “I 
have slandered myself to save her life. 
Let me have my reward by seeing her 
recover. She is a frail creature, Bob ; but 
she loves you dearly. She was ready. to 
die rather than hurt you. Remember that. 
You will be very loving and gentle to her, 
my boy, won’t you? Promise me.” 

So he promised; but, in his heart of 
hearts, he thought that Vera had fallen 
for ever from the pedestal that he had set 
up for her. 

In the evening she asked for him. 
When he went in, she sent the nurse out 
of the room, and told him to lift her up 
and hold her close to him. “I ama 
foolish, weak little thing, Bob,” she said, 
playing restlessly with his jacket; “but 
you are very strong. You said that you 
could fight fate. Well, I am going to 
trust to you, and let you fight it for 
me. You won't let me hurt you, will 
you ?” 

He held her a little way from him and 
stared at her. “But if you are not a 
Hamley ?” he began. 

She laughed softly. “ You do not know 
mother as 7 do. It wasn’t true: she only 
said it to save my life. ... I am nota 
bit brave, dear; but I thought if she 
could be brave enough to pretend ¢haé, I 
could be brave enough to pretend too... . 
You're going to fight the bygone Hamleys 
and their curse for me ; and you’re going 
to conquer them, you and she. For I’m 
not going to think that I’m their child 
any more, only my brave Marjy’s 
God bless her!” 

* God bless her !” 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
the tears trickled through his fingers. He 
and Margaret, who were so strong, had 
fought with their strength and failed, he 
was thinking ; and the weak little creature 
who lay so close to his heart had fought 
with her love, and won ! 
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‘‘He was looking out of the window as | went In at the gate.” 


A QUEER FELLOW. 


BY MRS. 


E was a queer fellow. And 
perhaps he seemed the queerer 
to me because he was the first 

bulldog I had ever known. I met him 
for the first time one afternoon when I 
went out to tea. He was looking out of 
the window as I went in at the gate, 
resting his forelegs, far apart, on the 
window-ledge, and showing a wide expanse 
of white shirt front. He gazed at me 
with an interested, slightly puzzled ex- 
pression, that reminded me in some way 
of a judge looking at a witness over his 
spectacles. 

When I got to the door he was there 
to meet me.. He greeted me with affable 
courtesy, as if he had known me before, 
and preceded me, in a dignified manner, 
to my host. When [I sat down he came 
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_and sat on the tail of my skirt, as close to 


me as he could, leaning his back against 
my knees, and gave a short sigh of satis- 
faction, as if he were glad I had come. 
He sat there during the first part of my 
visit, regarding me more as a convenient 
back than with any particular interest, 
though he raised his chin and shut his 
eyes in an appreciative manner when I 
stroked the top of his head, which was 
as soft as velvet. 
When tea came, he was found to be in 
the way, so he was told to go and sit on 
the top of an empty tortoise stove in the 
corner of the room, where he could see 
and be seen without incommoding any 
one. He obeyed the order without 
enthusiasm, climbing up on to the stove 
by means of a chair, and pulling his legs 




















up one after the other in a quaint manner, 
like a toad in a hurry to get off the path. 
Once there, he sat with his head sunk 
between his shoulders, looking like the 
father of all the bulldogs, weighed down 
with responsibility and years. I began to 
laugh. He looked at me, and became a 
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He was so youthful and ingratiating all 
at once that I ventured to offer him a 
sweet biscuit with a blob of pink sugar on 
the top. He took it as if it were just 
what he had been wishing for, walked 
off to devour it in acorner, and came 
back so effusively grateful that I felt I 

















“The father of all the bulldogs.” 


trifle more alert, and obviously wondered 
for a moment what I was laughing at. 
Then he seemed to gather that I was 
laughing at him; for he put his ears 

ck, gave a slight waggle of his shoulders, 
got up, and carefully and deliberately 
climbing down from his perch, came 
across to me and gently nibbled my hand. 





could not do less than offer him another, 
and was about to do so when I happened 
to glance in the corner. ‘“ Why, you 
haven’t eaten it!” I cried. For there lay 
the biscuit untouched. 

“God bless my soul, I thought I had!” 
said the bulldog (or words to that effect), 
and dashing at it in a lumbering manner, 
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made a feint of gobbling it up, and came 
back and tried hard to change the subject. 
When confronted with his perfidy, and told 
to “go and eat it up at once, sir!” he looked 
so miserable, that I vowed I would eat it 
myself rather than that he should be put 
to such inconvenience. He seemed quite 
to understand my intervention, and to be 
grateful for it ; for he seated himself again 
on the tail of my gown, and leant closer 
than ever against my knees. 

We became great friends after this. 
I paid him many visits, and we spent 
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careful look-out all around. But now and 
then he went on ahead, stopping every 
few minutes and looking back over his 
shoulder to see that I was following. It 
was a midsummer day, and he came back 
very hot, poor fellow, and had to cool 
himself on a ledge outside the window, 
I caught sight of him as I was going 
away, looking down at me with an anxious 
expression as if he really could not be 
responsible for the consequences if I went 
for a walk by myself. 

He had an infinite capacity for looking 

















**Looking down at me with an anxious expression.’ 


much time indulging in friendly amenities. 
He would give me his paw. This he did 
in a way of his own, describing an over- 
hand curve, and laying it with gentle 
emphasis in my hand, and then bowing 
over it, delicately nibbling the hand that 
held it. “Or he would place it in my 
hand, and turn away, as if his feelings 
were too much for him. 

On one occasion I took him for a walk ; 
or rather he took me. I have never seen 
any one so full of the grave responsibility 
of being in charge. For the most part 
he followed close at my heels, keeping a 


on, and would spend hours seated at the 
top of a little flight of steps from which 
he could watch the passers-by. His own 
face was a study in expression, and would 
have served as an index to what was going 
on in the road—interested, puzzled, roar- 
ing with laughter, or calling for sympathy, 
as the case demanded. 

Life is not all beer and skittles, how- 
ever, even to a bulldog. There were 
times when he wished he had never been 
born. More than once I have come 
upon him at such times, and deep has 
been my sympathy. Once, instead of 
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coming to meet me at the door as usual, 
he remained seated in a far corner of 
the room, with his ears back, shivering, 
though it was a broiling hot day. It was 
washing day, I was told, and he could 
smell the preparations in the air. When 
aman in a white apron appeared in the 
doorway, and asked if he was ready, I 
thought he would faint. He turned his 
head aside, and seemed sick with misery. 
I longed to protect him, to offer myself 
as a substitute, and to do anything to 
alleviate his distress. But all I could do 
was to go with him and speak all the 
words of comfort I could think of. I 





and chairs, and describing a gradually 
narrowing circle, in the centre of which 
he flopped on his two front paws. After 
an ecstatic pause of a few seconds he was 
off again from one end of the room to 
the other, as hard as he could peg. 
Then suddenly he threw all his legs in 
the air and had a good roll—made a dash 
at me (I was shrieking hysterically at 
him), licked my face rapidly, and was 
off again. It was difficult to believe so 
lethargic and inarticulate a creature capable 
of such an exhibition. 

On another occasion I found him in 
disgrace—chained to the doormat. He 

















“Roaring with laughter” 


have rarely seen anything that moved me 
more than that bulldog in the wash-tub. 
The conflict between laughter and tears 
was so overwhelming that I felt quite 
nervously exhausted when the perform- 
ance was over. It was, I felt, unduly 
prolonged, and _ performed with un- 
necessary vigour, And when it was done 
he was carried indoors by the skin of 
his back (to prevent his rolling in the 
dust) and rubbed dry in a sunny room. 
hen came a reaction from deepest misery 
to boisterous hilarity, which was almost 
alarming. With his tail tucked away he 
tore round and round the room (luckily 
a large one), narrowly shaving the tables 





was a suJky, obstinate dog, I was told, 
and had been chained up till he should 
recover his temper. I must take no 
notice of him. This, however, was more 
than I was capable of. I stooped down 
and asked him what he had been doing. 
He sighed a short and rather sulky sigh, 
and sank his chin on the ground be- 
tween his paws. I began to laugh. He 
looked up at me from beneath his heavy 
brows, and an expression of slight em- 
barrassment, tinged with humour, came 
into his eye. Then he got up, ponderously 
and elaborately, and looked me full in 
the face. I stretched out my hand for 
his paw. He turned aside and pretended 
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he didn’t see it. Then looking round, 


out of the corner of his eye, to see if it 
was still there, he relaxed, and hit at me 
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he was not the sort of dog to descend to 
explanations. 
When he was too obstreperous and 




















gently with his large paw, bowing over 
it in his usual manner. I continued to 
laugh till he had quite recovered his 
temper. 

When I ventured to ask what he had 
done, I was told that he had chawed a hole 
in the hat of the young man who called 
for the water-rate, and had aggravated the 
offence by exhibiting a sulky, obstinate 
temper when spoken to on the subject. 


“There were times when he wished he had never been born.” 





effusive towards visitors who did not 
care for bulldogs (and I am bound to 
say he was a trifle indiscriminate in this 
respect), he used to be sent to sit in a 
wicker chair some distance off, a proceeding 
he particularly resented. He would sit 
there with an expression of | ineffable 
disgust at things in general and visitors in 
particular. Indeed, the only occasion 
on which I saw him looking really plain 




















In disgrace. 


I could not but feel, as I looked at him 
during the recital, that there were allowances 
to be made for him, did we but under- 
stand. But he was colossally inarticulate 
—indeed, even if he could have spoken, 





was when, having obstinately insisted on 
sitting on the tail of a lady’s white muslin 
gown, he was sent to this objectionable 
stool of repentance. 

Like all bulldogs, however, he had a 
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vast capacity for sleep, and when acutely 
bored could always find solace in slumber. 
He slept, as he did most things, 
ponderously and thoroughly. Not only 
did his snores fill the air, but the whole 
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a Siamese youth, coming to call, was 
shown into the room where he was 
seated on the rug. They were found 
quietly gazing at each other’s faces. 
On being asked whether he did not 
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“Looking really plain. 


neighbourhood seemed to vibrate with 
hisslumber. His favourite attitude, when 
asleep on the floor, was with his face 
spread flat out between his paws—his 
cheeks falling around in folds like a lady’s 


think him very beautiful, the Siamese 
gentleman put his hand to his mouth 
to conceal a smile, and said slowly and 
seriously, “I think he has a very hew- 
rious face.” 

















Asleep 


dress. But he sometimes reposed full 
length on his side. 

Poor old fellow! He had a short life, 
though a happy one—and has long since 
gone where the good bulldogs go. I 
often think of him on an occasion when 


Whereupon the bulldog got up, and 
waggling over to him in his most engaging 
manner, gently nibbled the fingers of the 
other brown hand that hung at his side. 
And I wondered if the Siamese gentle- 
man understood what he meant. 
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HERE are few books more inter- 
esting than the old herbals which 
our forefathers loved. They are 
full of quaint details of forgotten 

superstitions, of the curious English plant 
names which have vanished from our 
vocabulary, and incidentally they have a 
striking antiquarian interest. From their 
descriptions of places where plants were to 
be found we occasionally get vivid glimpses 
of Elizabethan England. This is notably 
the case with the famous Herbal of John 
Gerard, which gives us a more graphic 
description of Shakespeare’s London than 
can be gathered from any antiquarian work. 
His book is a stately folio, and from its 
preface, written “ from my house in Holborn 
within the suburbs of London this Ist of 
December, 1597,” to its conclusion there is 
not a page without charm to the modern 
reader. 

An article could be devoted solely to the 
remarkable names with which the Eliza- 
bethan botanists had furnished every plant 
and flower: no scientific names, understood 
only by the learned, but plain, straight- 
forward English terms, which the common 
people could use. One cannot but -regret 
that so many of them have become obsolete 
and that the plants they belonged to are 
known only by Latin names. It was a loss 
to our language when such plant-names as 
“wake robin,” “good night at noone,” 
“cow basil,” “herbe terrible,” “ primrose 
peerlesse,” “goat's rue,” “lion’s leafe,” 
“ ladies’ bedstraw,” and “herbe truelove,” 
passed from our speech. But these are 
merely a few instances casually taken from 
the Herbal. There are hundreds of similar 
names now,forgotten, and for which we can 
only substitute the dismal jargon of scientific 
botany. 

Apart from its botanical interest, however, 
Gerard’s Herbal is a fascinating work. It 
shows us the London of Elizabeth from a 
different standpoint. Other writers, in de- 
scribing the London of the time, dwell on its 
noble churches, its stately palaces, and its 
busy markets ; to Gerard we owe a picture 
of London’s gardens. From his book we 
can gather what manner of city Shakespeare 
lived in, we can picture to ourselves the fair 
gardens and fruitful orchards in which the 
citizens delighted, and can realise that the 
London of that day was truly a ‘“ Garden 
City.” 

Gerard’s own botanical garden consisted 
of two acres of land situated where the 
Hotel Cecil now stands. His patron, the 
great Lord Burleigh, had also a fine garden 
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in the Strand. The gardens of Ely House, 
forty acres in extent, stretched from Holborn 
down Chancery Lane. Hatton Garden, now 
known the wide world over, was then what 
its name implies—the garden of Chancellor 
Hatton—and in a lease of it at this time it 
was stipulated that part of the rent should 
be paid in bushels of red and white roses. 
Fetter Lane was noted for its fruit orchards, 
and its cherries were famous in London. 
Coming Citywards, we find that in the old 
City of London one could not be out of sight 
of a garden. In Cripplegate there was a 
large garden called “The Jews’ Garden,” 
and there were scores of gardens running 
along the City wall between Fore Street and 
Moorfields. The Queen’s Apothecary had a 
large herb garden in Coleman Street, the 
“greene yard of the Leadenhall” brightened 
Lime Street, and there was a delightful 
garden in Austin Friars, In Bishopsgate 
“Fisher's Folly” was a lovely house “ with 
gardens of pleasure, bowling alleys and the 
like,” and there was a large garden with a 
quaint history attached to it in Walbrook. 
This was originally the garden of Empson, 
Henry VII.’s infamous minister. His house 
had only a small garden, and to make it 
greater he threw down the garden walls of 
his neighbours and annexed their gardens 
without of course paying a penny in com- 
pensation. No act in his career gained him 
more unpopularity. Crossing over London 
Bridge, we come to the classic Borough, 
where Shakespeare lived; and here, in 
studying the old herbals, one feels most 
keenly the difference between old and 
present-day London. To-day the Borough 
and Bermondsey form the dingiest and 
dreariest part of the Metropolis. In old 
days, where that most desolate of streets, 
Blackfriars Bridge Road, now runs, were the 
famous Paris Gardens, noted for roses and 
“good apricocks.” The best strawberry 
garden in London was on the Bankside, near 
the southern end. of the present London 
Bridge. Blush roses and sweet briar grew 
where Tooley Street now lies—for so the 
old name of St. Olave’s Street has been 
carelessly corrupted. “ Bittersweet grew by 
a ditch side, against the garden wall of the 
Honourable the Earl of Sussex, his house in 
Bermondsey Street by London, as you go 
from the court which is full of trees unto a 
farmhouse neere unto.” ‘And melons are in 
very great plenty neere to the same house 
in Bermondsey, especially if the weather be 
anything temperate.” And “great abund- 
ance of lavender” grew in the fields which 
bordered the country lane running from 
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London Bridge to Bermondsey Abbey. It 
is small wonder that Shakespeare never 
lost his appreciation of the beauties of the 
country. In Southwark he must have felt 
as much at home as at Stratford. 

Nearly every page of the Herbal throws 
some light on old London. He stops to tell 
us that “the little wild buglosse grows upon 
the dry ditch banks about Piccadilla,” and 
we can realise that our Piccadilly, with its 
roaring traffic, was once a country lane. He 
shows us the care taken of churches in 
Elizabethan times, when he remarks that 
“ pennywort groweth in Westminster Abbey 
over the door which leadeth from Chaucer’s 
tombto theold Palace.” Frequent references 
occur in the Herbal to the Royal Gardens 
at Westminster. ‘ Lavender spike groweth 
in great plenty in Her Majesty’s private 
garden at Whitehall ”—‘ Herbe twopence I 
have found on the banks of the river Thames 
right against the Queen’s Palace at White- 
hall °—“the evergreen and the scarlet oak 
are in the privy garden at Whitehall, right 
against the back gate that openeth into the 
way going to Westminster.” It is curious to 
identify the nameless lane of the following 
quotation with that great thoroughfare, 
Tottenham Court Road—* rush-grass groweth 
in the lane going by Totenham Court 
toward Hampstead.” Even stranger is it 
to hear of the place where now St. Pancras 
Station stands that “wild lettice grows 
plentifully between London and Pancridge 
(St. Pancras) Church, about the ditches and 
highway side.” Of the site of another great 
station we read, “I have found wilde burnte 
growing upon the side of a causey (causeway) 
which crosseth the one half of a field whereof 
the one part is earable (arable) and the 
other part medow, lying between Paddington 
and Lysson Green.” Gerard sought plants 
in curious places. He tells us that ‘ vervaine 
mallowe grows in the ditch sides to the left 
hand of the place of execution by London 
called Tyburn,” and also that “the white 
saxifrage groweth plentifully ina field on the 
left hand of the highway as yee go from 
the place of execution called St. Thomas 
Waterings unto Deptford.” Strange times 
when the scaffold and the gibbet were 
landmarks ! 

Some more records of Central London 
follow: “Wild claric or oculus Christi 
groweth especially large in the fields of 
Holborn neere unto Gray’s Inn in the 
highway by the end of a brick wall ”— 
“Whitlow grass groweth plentifully upon 
the brick wall in Chancery Lane belonging 
to the Earl of Southampton ”—“ sneesewort 
grows wild in the three great fields adjoining 
the road to the village called Kentish Town,” 
and “ five finger grass or stone cinquefoile 
on the walls in Liver Lane.” The “ faire 
and merry village of Islington” was one of 
Gerard’s favourite haunts. He found “ crow 
garlick in great plenty in the fields called 
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the Mantels at the back side of Islington by 
London.” Sweet cullions grew in the field 
by Islington “where there is a_bowling- 
place under a few shrubby oaks.” Adder’s 
tongue “groweth in great plenty in a medow 
neere the preaching spittle adjoining to 
London ”—this was between Islington and 
the City. Another reference tells us of 
a wood where now runs the City Road—‘“ I 
have seen sawewort growing in great 
abundance in the wood adjoining to Islington 
within half a mile of the further end of 
London.” Curiously enough, of the spot 
where there now stands a huge mustard 
factory Gerard writes, “ Ordinary mustard 
may be found on the banks against the back 
of Old Street on the way to Islington.” 

The eastern side of London seems to have 
been then as now the least picturesque part 
of the City. Only two or three references 
are to be found in Gerard to the eastern side. 
In one he chronicles that “the common 
pennyroyal grows on the common _ neere 
London called Mile End, from where poore 
women bring plenty to sell in London 
markets.” Another note shows us what 
Old Ford, the squalid site of latter-day 
factories, was in those pleasanter times—‘ I 
have seen vervaine mallowe amongst the 
bushes and hedges as you go from London 
to a bathing-place called the Old Ford.” 
There is little bathing at the Old Ford 
in these later times. 

The neighbourhood of the Archbishop’s 
Palace at Lambeth was productive of many 
rare plants: “ Willowe herbe, or loose strife 
grows under the Bishop’s house wall at 
Lambeth, and also in St. James his Park,” 
“clown’s wound wort or all heale I have 
found in the medows by Lambeth ”—“ the 
narrowe-leaved Rocket groweth neere unto 
watersides in the chinks and crevices of 
stone walls amongst the morter. I found it as 
you go from Lambeth Palace to the village 
of Lambeth, under a small bridge which you 
must pass over, hard by the Thames’ side.’ 

But Gerard’s happy hunting-grounds were 
the wild heaths and woods of Hampstead 
and Highgate. “Wilde cow-wheat grows 
upon Hampstead Heath among the juniper 
bushes and the bilberry bushes in all 
parts of the said heath.” “The white 
butterfly orchis groweth upon the declining 
of the hill at the ende of Hampstead Heath, 
neere to a small cottage there on the 
wayside as yee goe from London to Hendon ; 
it also groweth in the fields adjoining to the 
fold or pinfold without the gate at a village 
called Highgate.” One record of a Corpo- 
ration festivity at Hampstead is noted in 
Gerard’s pages. “I found hedge hyssop 
growing upon the bog or marish (marsh) 
ground at the further end of Hampstead 
Heath, and on the same heath towards 
London, neere unto the head of the springs 
which were digged for water to be conveyed 
to London 1590, attempted by that careful 
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citizen John Hart, Knight, Lord Mayor of 
the City of London, at which time myself 
was in his Lordship’s company viewing for 
my pleasure the said goodly springs.” At 
Hampstead, too, he found growing cotton- 
grass, ramsons (“near Boobies’ Barn by 
Hampstead ”), golden rod (“‘neere unto the 
gate which leadeth from the wood unto a 
village called Kentish Town”), St. John’s 
wort, crowfoot, the Hungary nettle, the 
yellow pimpernel, and the white flowering 
betony. Amongst the ferns he secured 
there were the hart’s tongue, the spleenwort, 
and the water fern which was otherwise 
known by the quaint name of Osmund the 
waterman. Nor must we omit to state that 
“great store of devil’s bit grew in Hamp- 
stead Wood.” 

We can trace Gerard in his botanical 
wanderings throughout London’s_ suburbs. 
Does he not tell us that the curiously named 
plant “goat’s beard,” or “go to bed at noone,” 
flourishes in the Redriffe (Rotherhithe) 
meadows? Of another plant he says, “ The 
water parsnip I found in the company of 
Mr. Robert Lorkin, going between Redriffe 
and Deptford in a rotten, boggy place at the 
right-hand side of the way.” He rejoices 
over the discovery of mayweed in the garden 
of that famous hostelry the old Red Lion at 
Barnet. Next to telling of the glories of his 
own garden in the Strand Gerard delighted 
in telling of the gardens of his intimate 
friends. “Berry-bearing chickweed grows 
best in the garden of my friend Mr. Pimble 
at Marribone (Marylebone).” “If any desire 
to see clove gillyflowers let them repair to 
the garden of Mistress Tuggy (the wife of 
my deceased friend Master Ralph Tuggy) 
at Westminster, which in the excellence and 
variety of these delights exceedeth all I 
have seen.” “He that seeketh rare pear 
trees may find them in the grounds of an 
excellent graffer (grafter) and painful planter, 
Mr. Henry Panbury of Toothill Street neere 
Westminster.” “Madde apples sometimes 
come to bear fruit of the bignesse of a goose 
egg, as I did see in the garden of a worshipful 
merchant, Mr. Harvey, in Lime Street, one 
extraordinary temperate year.” 

It is pleasant to follow the old botanist as 
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he strolls leisurely through London pointing 
out “the great Linden tree in my Lord 
Treasurers garden in the Strand,” the 
nettle tree in Coleman Street, the arrow- 
head in the Tower Ditch, and the autumn 
hyacinth on the riverside at Chelsea. 

Apart from the antiquarian interest of his 
work, Gerard’s notes on plants give us an 
epitome of the medical knowledge of the 
time. In those days every plant and flower 
was supposed to be a remedy for some 
disease. We find in the Herbal scores of 
cures for ague, for the falling sickness, and for 
the dreaded plague. We learn that dodder 
will cure insanity, that husbandmen used 
sawewort to cure cuts with the scythe, and 
that Gerard himself had effected a wonderful 
cure of a Gray’s Inn student who had been 
wounded in a fray by applying clown’s 
wound wort (or all heale) to the terrible 
sword wounds in his chest. The herbalist’s 
business in those days was a most important 
one. Herbs were used as medicine, as 
flavourings, and as disinfectants—without 
reckoning their less legitimate uses as in- 
gredients in charms and love-potions. The 
modern housewife, with her sage and 
marjoram and thyme, would be sadly put to 
shame by an Elizabethan matron. Roughly 
speaking, we should say that at least a 
hundred herbs and plants were in everyday 
use three hundred years ago. What do we 
moderns know of agrimony, of bettany, of 
rue ?—what could we tell of the superstitions 
connected with the mandrake, herbe terrible, 
or dittany? The old-world familiarity with 
herbs and flowers has passed away. Formal 
science has taken the poetry from our botany. 
Doubtless we have gained in accuracy, but 
the picturesqueness has gone. Imagine an ~ 
old garden—its plants and flowers growing 
in wild confusion—blush roses and flowers 
de luce, lads’ love and twisted eglantine, 
clove gillyflowers, and sweet briar: to read 
Gerard’s Herbal is to wander amongst such 
a wilderness of sweets. The stress and 
strain of modern life vanish whilst we are, 
with the old botanist, 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
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